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PREFACE. 



TO MT EXCELLENT FRIEND 

THE LADY SUSAN TEMPEST, 



OF 



RYDARE, IN THE COUNTY OF 



The constant flow of kindness 
which hath ever distinguished your 
conduct towards me since I was first 
honoured with the regard of your 
worthy family, makes every request 
of your's imperative. I have returned 
by the carrier, the packet which you 
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forwarded for my inspection, and you 
will find, on perusing the transcript 
which I have made of some portion 
of the contents, that your wishes, 
with regard both to the revision and 
the arrangement of the papers, have 
been as strictly complied with, as cir- 
cumstances would admit of. I regret 
that a deficiency of materials, more 
especially in domestic detail, ne- 
cessarily causes, notwithstanding all 
my endeavours to prevent it, some 
occasional abruptness in the com- 
mencement of the narrative, (if it 
may be so called ;) nor with all due 
deference to your friend, do I think 
that his suggestion as to the selection 
being published under the title of 
44 Letters," judicious, inasmuch as 
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the fragments of Mr. Basil Tem- 
pest's diurnalia have furnished the 
greater proportion of the matter 
which I have thought proper to tran- 
scribe. Most sincerely do I join 
you in the prayer, that the contents 
of the following pages may be at- 
tended with that blessing to those 
who peruse them, which it is their 
sole object to communicate. The 
gradual awakening of the soul to 
religious truth, and the struggles of 
christian principle with worldly pri- 
vation and discomfort, ever afford a 
noble and animating spectacle ; nor 
do I think that a more useful picture 
can be presented to the view of 
mankind, than religion influencing 
action, and exerting itself to over- 
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come or regulate the wayward im- 
pulses of the heart. 

Believe me always, 
Most Honoured Lady, 
Your Ladyship's obedient 

Servant and Friend, 
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ARCHDEACON HASTINGS TO MR. TEMPEST. 

Rynarti 
You enquire how and where I spend uiy 
life, and you are kind enough to regret 
that we do not continue that intercourse 
in our latter years which shed so many 
flowers over our youthful path. Perhaps 
it is well that things are arranged as 
they are. Had I, on my entrance into 
life, been exalted into that high and dig- 
nified station which you sustain with so 
much honour and credit, my principles 
might have yielded to the temptations of 
ambition, or the allurements of pleasure : 
my enjoyments might have rested solely 
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on matters of mere worldly concern, and, 
with all the external means of happiness 
in my grasp, I might have sunk into that 
most abject of all servitudes — the slavery 
to my passions. To every man is not meted 
out an equal share of natural sagacity and 
discretion; and they are truly unfortunate, 
who, raised by birth and fortune to the 
pinnacle of power, totter aixd grow giddy 
for want of stability to keep the proper 
balance. In the humbler walks of life is 
the surest and the most easy footing, and 
the reptile may crawl on unmolested in 
the secure possession of its allotted goods, 
heedless of that storm which alarms its 
winged and more aspiring neighbour, of 
even dashes it lifeless on the soil. 

The great have to pay a heavy penalty 
for that superiority which they maintain* 
over their fellow creatures. If they can 
control the fortunes of others, seldom are 
they the perfect masters of their own mo- 
tions. He who rule& the public, must i«n 
some degree be the slave of his very depen- 
dants ; and those whose high rank and sta- 
tion force them out much into the world, 
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can scarcely be said to have true enjoyment 
of themselves. It is wonderful how a 
good Providence orders all things for the 
best of ends ! and it is cheering to every 
individual of the human race to reflect how 
equal and upright are His dispensations. 
Thus it is with you and with me. We de- 
serted the fostering shades of collegiate life 
about the same period, having drank with 
equal avidity of the deep waters of science. 
Our farewell on that occasion witnessed 
the severing of our future fortunes, as well 
as the extinction of that equality which 
we had maintained unbroken from boy- 
hood to man's more sober estate. You 
launched into life a rich and gilded pin- 
nace, and dashed along the bosom of the 
ocean as if the waves themselves were at 
your control. I, a small and fragile boat, 
ventured from harbour with caution and 
with fear, and crept along the coast, un- 
heeded indeed, but with quiet and secu- 
rity. 

Thanks to the superintending care of 
Providence, we are both of us still pursu- 
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ing our course. Me, obscurity hath 
hitherto sheltered from the greater evils 
of life; you, prudence and foresight, but 
most of all, 1 am convinced, strong prin- 
ciples of religious obligation, and a depen- 
dence upon Him who ordereth the course 
of the mighty winds, have enabled to 
steer with comparative safety on your pe- 
rilous voyage ; and shaken as you have 
often been with the storm, and with the 
tempest, again to recover and right your 
shattered bark. 

May you be ever so preserved ! From 
my retreat have I watched your progress 
in life with unabated interest; and believe 

i 

me, the feelings of thirty years ago are 
still existing, and with equal ardour, in 
my breast. You complain of being weary 
of living for others ; you sigh over the 
blindness, the fickleness, and the ingrati- 
tude of mankind; you express your 
anxiety to withdraw for a while from the 
bustle of the world ; and you wish me to 
describe the nature of that shelter which 
t am enabled to afford. I will tell you ; 
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and if you are satisfied, come and receive 
my welcome. 

In me the wise man's wish is exempli- 
fied : I have neither " poverty nor riches V 
Contentment ch^grs my dwelling, and 
that is more than wealth. By proper 
economy, that is, not by denyiug others, 
but occasionally ourselves, the conclusion 
of each year adds something to our store ; 
for not to provide against contingencies is 
the part of folly. My house, in itself suf- 
ficiently convenient, is so situated as to 
command many of the bounties, and much 
of the beauties of nature ; and I may ven- 
ture to assert, that if you can submit to 
our simple habits, and condescend to our 
humble fare, our rambles among the neigh- 
bouring hills will at once invigorate and 
delight you. But come and make trial 
of us. The memory of times gone by can 
at least be revived ; and if in the difference 
of our mode of life here you can find no 
gratification, and the stimulus you seek is 
wanting, at least you will return to the 

* Prov. xxx. 8. 
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outstretched arms of gaiety, and the toil- 
some walks of ambition, more satisfied 
with the state appointed you by Provi- 
dence, and more disposed to seek for hap- 
piness in your accustomed pleasures and 
employments. 
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* The Brynn, November. 

Our autumn, I fear, is over; and for the 
last few days we have been almost confined 
to the house. A gleam of sun, however, 
tempted me out yesterday, and I extended 
my walk as far as Rynan. What a la- 
mentable havoc do a few days of storm 
make in the appearance of the country at 
the close of this interesting" season. It is 
not a week ago since I was rambling 
amongst the woods that so luxuriantly 
fringe the border of the lake, and admir- 
ing the mellow and varied tints of the fo- 
liage which still overshadowed us in thick, 
and sometimes impenetrable, masses. The 
little streams that enliven each rocky glen, 
and irrigate the green meadows of our 
domain, still played gently and timidly 
within their time-worn channels ; and Sit 
intervals the reviving note of some little 

* This letter, and all those dated from " the Brynn," 
are from the pen of Miss Mary Hastings, the youngest 
daughter of the Archdeacon, who, at this period, was re- 
ading with her relation, Lady Allyn. 
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songster told the plaintive story of a sum- 
mer fled. In fact, it was just the turn of 
the most delightful of the seasons ; most 
delightful, because most contemplative* 
It is a season when we are neither dis- 
turbed by the bustle of employment within, 
nor the howling of the storm without : — 
nature seems here to pause for a moment, 
and having yielded up to man the destined 
stores for his subsistence and enjoyment, 
allows him an interval for meditation and 
thankfulness. And man would always 
thus employ it, were we not an ungrate- 
ful race. 

But I was remarking the sudden change 
which a few days have made in our situ- 
ation. Winter, with his advanced guard 
of fogs, sweeping clouds, and blustering 
gales, has rushed at once upon our peace- 
ful vallies, like some mighty and irresisti- 
ble conqueror. The aged oaks that shelter 
our mansion are stripped of their honours, 
and extend their lusty arms naked to the 
blast; while every sloping bank, and 
opening vista, present a melancholy car- 
pet, composed of the sear and yellow leaf. 
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Tbe hollow whistling of the wind mingles 
with the hoarser roar of our mountain 
streams, swelled into torrents ; and the 
flocks, leaving their inaccessible haunts, 
seek the shelter of the vale, and consort 
with the less ambitious herds. I have a 
peculiar delight in marking the progress 
and decline of the seasons, and as I find its 
appropriate pleasures in each, I seldom in- 
dulge in many sighs for that which is 
gone. In wint&r, certainly, I find one 
disadvantage here, for which all the fire- 
side delights, did I possess them, which 
poets are so fond of painting, could scarcely 
make me amends, — I mean the society of 
my friends at Rynan. The Laplander is 
not more completely confined to his cabin, 
nor the North American Indian to his wig- 
wam, than we are to the walls of this old 
mansion during the winter months ; and 
were it not that I have been accustomed 
from childhood to depend somewhat upon 
iny own resources for amusement, I might 
really be induced to imagine myself quite 
miserable. 
You do indeed enquire, how I can pos- 

B2 
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sibly endure my situation here ? There 
is a virtue in necessity. Besides, to those 
accustomed to seclusion as I am, there is 
a something- not unpleasing at times, in a 
lonely and wild companionship with nature, 
even though clad as she now is, in her 
rudest and most repulsive garb. If we 
can abstract our ideas from the world 
moving around us, and contemplate the 
changing scene, not as it affects ourselves, 
but as a magnificent dismay of creative 
power and wisdom, new sensations will 
arise in our bosoms; the more grovelling 
considerations of comfort or discomfort, 
of liveliness or gloom, of profit or loss, will 
banish, and we shall look with the same 
interest, and with almost equal pleasure, 
upon the more tempestuous, as upon the 
more serene operations of the Deity. 

And is it not in this light that we should 
view all that passes around us ? The 
cloudless calm of a summer's day— the 
awful wildness of the wintry storm — the 
invigorating freshness of the morning, and 
the sombre gloom of evening — the beam- 
ing splendour of noon-day, and the still 
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darkness of the night — all these things, 
with the other never-ceasing- varieties of 
nature, should be rather viewed and ad- 
mired as parts of a mighty and compact 
system, which we cannot comprehend 
altogether, but which is working for the 
best of ends, than, as is sometimes the case, 
be made the subject of insolent complaint. 
How weak and foolish — nay, how dan- 
derous does it not appear, to fret ourselves 
with that whidfc cannot be remedied, and 
presumptuously to cavil at what we can- 
not understand? On this ground it is 
that I would never make the external ar- 
rangements of Providence a matter of 
complaint, nor arraign them in the mi- 
nutest particular. " O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all." Moreover, so thoroughly 
am I convinced of the excellence of the 
Deity, that I tutor my mind to view all 
his operations with pleasure and with gra* 
titude ; certain that with Him, means the 
most apparently harsh and unpleasant, all 
conduce to some good and beneficial end. 
Thus, to carry the subject further, in every 
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change, whether manifested in the hea- 
vens or on the ear'h, whether abroad or 
at home, whether affecting others or my- 
self, be it fortunate or adverse, welcome 
or unwelcome, I have ever been taught to 
regard it as a divine dispensation, and to 
whisper to my soul what the magicians 
said unto Pharoah, "This is the finger of 
God *." Such is my solace and support ; 
and impressed with these principles, and 
looking, as every Christian ought, beyond 
this present scene, we have a powerful 
weapon against all the vicissitudes and 
discomforts of life ; and truly, to one situ- 
ated as I am, the value of such an acqui- 
sition is inestimable. 

I returned home this evening, and 
found all as usual. The same formal 
welcome, the same detail of accumulated 
cafes, and the long list of grievances. I 
never so sensibly feel the hardships of 
these things as when I have been with 
my dear friends at Rynan. How different 
are the two houses t In the one appears 
religion softening the temper, regulating 

* ExocL Tiii. 19. 
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the actions and the heart ; in the other is 
visible the pride of life, and that whole 
herd of evils attendant upon mere wordly 
and selfish views. I know this compa- 
rison will surprise you, because there is 
no where a more rigid devotee than my 
aunt. There is not a saint in the calen- 
dar whose day is not observed with all 
due decorum ; not a fast nor a festival 
that is not noted, and though not of the 
Romish Church, yet during the season of 
Lent her religious exercises are incessant, 
and the popish laws of self-denial are most 
strictly insisted upon without any exemp- 
tions. 

Yet how often is it the case that exter- 
nal observances have of themselves no ef- 
fect upon the heart ! We are informed 
in many parts of Scripture, that it is not 
by these that we can prove the reality of 
our faith, or the sincerity of our repen- 
tance. When undertaken in a right spirit 
they are certainly helps to holiness, but 
surely our main endeavour ought to be, 
by inward struggles with the corruptions 
of our nature, to attain that charity, " that 
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invaluable Christian principle, which is 
declared greater even than faith itself, and 
without which we are nothing." 

I had a delightful visit at Rynan, and 
our family circle was both enlarged and 
enlivened with the addition of the secre- 
tary* and bis son. I shall write to you 
again soon ; meanwhile allow me to sus- 
pend my opinion of these distinguished 
visitors of our mountains. First impres- 
sions are frequently of little value. 

* Mr. Tempest, who at this time held a high situation 
under the Government. 
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THE ARCHDEACON TO THE BISHOP OF 

Bynan, December. 

Enclosed you will receive my quarterly 
return of the affairs political, civil and mo- 
ral, of my little commonwealth, and if you 
find nothing therein novel or surprising, 
there will at least be what is satisfactory 
to you, as the supreme spiritual guide of 
so large and important a diocese. This 
is no age of miracles, and the Christian 
teacher must not expect to triumph at 
once over prejudice and ignorance by the 
mere outstretching of his arm, or the first 
warnings of his voice, but trusting solely 
to his own perseverance in well-doing, 
aided by the grace of God, he must sow 
the seed diligently, nor be surprised if it 
is at first tardy in bearing fruit. Paul 
may plant, Apollos may water, but it is 
God giveth the increase, for we are but 
labourers under him and with him. And 
this is my comfort, and a kind of talisman 
against disappointments in the exercise of 
my spiritual functions. 
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I had hoped that you would have ho- 
noured my dwelling with your presence this 
autumn, and that you would yourself have 
inspected the improvements (God gTant 
that they may prove such) which 1 have set 
on foot for the further amelioration of the 
condition of my poor mountaineers. On 
this subject I have thought much, and to 
enlighten my mind further, have been 
perusing the account given by the Pere 
de Charlevoix of the Jesuitical mission in 
Paraguay. There is however too much 
secular feeling and ambition mingled with 
their otherwise excellent plans*— too mani- 
fest a desire to graft their own power upon 
the encreasing civilization of the people, 
to render the adoption of their system 
perfectly consistent with christian charity 
and meekness. 

* 

" Non nobis sed omnibus" was the favour- 
ite maxim of one of the brightest orna- 
ments* of our church, and the great success 
of his disinterested efforts for the good of 
the poor and half civilized population com- 

" Not for ourselves, but for the community." — Bp. 
Wilson. 
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mitied. to his charge, proves beyond vo- 
lumes of argument, that this, his sys- 
tem, may be as effectual in practice, as it 
is beautiful in theory. Much that is spe- 
cious may certainly be advanced in sup- 
port of the Jesuitical plan. The labourer 
truly is worthy of his hire, and the earthly 
stimulus of present power and aggran- 
dizement may urge men to an extent of 
exertion, of which, alas! purer principles 
too seldom prove themselves capable. 

Your question concerning oral instruc- 
tion amongst the poor I have considered, 
but am not prepared to give any decisive 
opinion. There are many things of 
which experience only can inform us cor- 
rectly. Were the corruptions of our 
nature fewer, or less intermixed with 
every propensity of the heart — had we 
less natural presumption, and could the 
mind in all cases be brought to discrimi- 
nate between the merely sipping and the 
deeply drinking of the cup of science, I 
should at once pronounce in favour of the 
/more extended communication of know- 
ledge to the peasantry ; such, however, as 
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we are by nature, it appears at least a 
fair matter for deliberation. 

The progress of intellect it is, neverthe- 
less, no longer in our power to check, 
even were we so disposed. In this the 
finger of God is manifested; and who will 
venture to resist what is plainly his sove- 
reign decree? Knowledge and liberty 
of thought, like a mighty tide, are seen 
advancing, and though with a sadly pro- 
phetic eye I foresee the overwhelming 
of much that is ancient and venerable, 
and dear to our prejudices, yet all has no 
doubt a relation to that final consumma- 
tion of things which, inasmuch as it is 
proclaimed throughout the Holy Scrip- 
tures in terms too plain for misinterpre- 
tation, will most assuredly come to pass. 

Taking, however, a mere temporal and 
abstracted view of the subject, at the same 
time that I think the dissemination of 
religious knowledge forms an insuper-* 
able obligation upon the enlightened 
members of a christian community, yet 
I confess that the extent to which some 
are fond of carrying instruction amongst 
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the mere labouring classes appears to me 
neither necessary, nor yet in any way ex* 
pedient. It has ever been the propensity of 
mankind to run into pernicious extremes, 
and if some are condemned as narrow- 
minded and prejudiced for refusing their 
patronage to the further education of the 
poor, others I conceive may fairly be taxed 
with a zeal without knowledge in the 
extraordinary and superfluous, and in 
certain cases I may say, the injurious 
extent to which they carry their object. 

After all, where the clergy do their 
duty — go about their parishes with a full 
determination of doing good — put them- 
selves on a level, in spiritual matters, with 
themeanest members of their flock, by 
talking with them confidentially, affec- 
tionately, and mildly — by assisting them 
in their temporal concerns, and instruct- 
ing them unceasingly in their spiritual — 
where, in fine, to use the words of St. 
Peter, they exhibit themselves not as 
" being lords over God's heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock;" this is 
an excellent and a certain mode of in- 
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struction, which will include all ranks 
and all ages, and which will bring more 
fallen creatures to God, than all the in- 
struction in mere science and literature, 
which liberality can devise. 

I love oral instruction when delivered 
from the proper source, and have myself 
experienced the benefit of it- The plan 
I mention, so far from obstructing the 
general progress of knowledge, would 
promote it; but what is of still greater 
importance, it would regulate and throw 
it into a proper channel, and many of 
those distant evils might thus be avoided, 
which to some are so dreadful in prospect. 
The catechism constantly taught and ex- 
plained — the word of God often read, 
and simply commented upon — the leading 
doctrines of our faith, and the great moral 
duties t arnestly and anxiously inculcated 
— and to crown all, the silent lesson of a 
good example, (for, as the judicious 
Hooker was wont to say, " the life of a 
pious clergyman is a visible rhetoric'*) 
—these things, 1 am convinced, would, 
under the blessing of God, ensure as 
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quiet and orderly a parish, and secure 
salvation to as many, as any other sys- 
tem which the great extension of mo- 
dern ideas could recommend for gener&t 
adoption. 

I am firmly convinced, without being 
any enemy to the former, that neither 
reading nor writing, nor any other mere 
human accomplishment, are necessary to 
salvation; and, in my opinion, the pea- 
sant who listens reverently to his duty, 
and as reverently endeavours to perform 
it, is in all respects as good a Christian as 
he who reads it; nor is he overlooked by 
the provident eye of his Creator, because 
he is devoid of an acquisition, from the 
frequent use of which his situation must 
necessarily debar him. One thing I am 
decided upon : where reading is univer- 
sally taught in a parish, the duty of those 
promoters of education is but half done, 
if their vigilance extends no further than 
the precincts of the school-room. Hav- 
ing -committed to the dependant members 
of their community a powerful weapon of 
evil or of good, let them take care, as far 
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as lies in their power, that it is properly 
wielded. Their relaxation in this parti- 
cular, would, in many instances, convert 
the gift of their good-will into a positive 
injury, and what was intended to be the 
greatest blessing into the surest curse. 
These things are awful and perplexing 
considerations. 

But in the interest of my desultory 
discussion I had nearly forgotten to in- 
form you, that our old friend the Secre- 
tary, accompanied by his son, are at 
present inmates at Rynan. His plea in 
seeking the retirement of these vallies is 
ostensibly a wish to relax for a short in- 
terval from his arduous duties; but 1 can- 
not help indulging the idea, that this 
apparent whim has some deeper design. 
He never had the character of a trifler, 
and his bold and energetic spirit avoided 
quiet and inactivity under almost any 
circumstances, as a positive evil. I am 
sorry it is not in your power to give him 
the meeting here, for though I do my 
best to entertain him, and make the 
Irs pass on pleasantly, yet I fear that 
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the simplicity and plainness of my habits 
render me but a dull companion for the 
politest courtier of the day. 

The Secretary's foible is ambition, and 
I can plainly perceive, that the converse 
he is here obliged to hold with Nature has 
dq elevating 1 effect upon his spirits. It is 
long since we met, and I observe with a 
sigh, how often the mere foibles of youth 
increase with years, while, alas! all that 
openness of manner and gaiety of heart, 
which are so delightful in early compa- 
nionship, frequently fade in the autumn 
of life, like the foliage of a goodly tree. 
Not that by this I would insinuate any 
thing disparaging to my friend; for after 
an absence of thirty years, it is vain to 
expect all the pleasing qualities of earlier 
days ; and even those we are apt in retro- 
spect to exaggerate. The Secretary has 
still the same goodness of heart; but then, 
his mind is absorbed in the cares of the 
world j and when he first arrived here, he 
appeared to think it almost a dereliction 
of duty to lend his attention to other 
objects than those he had left, or in- 
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dulge in any feelings foreign to his pub- 
lic pursuits. 

The change certainly was great from 
the bustle of politics, and the gaieties of a 
court, to the unvarying stillness and tran- 
quillity of our mountain scenes, and the 
simplicity and regularity of our domestic 
arrangements. Custom, however, is all- 
powerful, and I fancy our guest has 
begun lately to rouse himself into some 
participation of our pursuits. 
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MR. BASIL TEMPEST TO HIS ELDEST SISTER. 

Rynan. 

I begin to be somewhat more reconciled 
to my lot here ; and as my return to town 
is uncertain, I will not defer the descrip- 
tion of my situation, under the idea of 
being soon able to give it personally. 
You never saw the Archdeacon. I wish, 
however, you could know him, for he is 
no common character. To say more than 
that in appearance he is venerable, in dis- 
position mild and sincere, and in man- 
ner the real Christian gentleman, would 
sound like mere panegyric. His actions 
and his words can alone correctly pour- 
tray him. He pretends to none of those 
striking characteristics, which would glow 
and sparkle in the pen of an eloquent 
biographer. To designate him as " blame- 
less, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach; one 
that ruleth well his own house," would 
be perfectly correct. St. Paul thus de- 
scribes what a bishop ought to be, and 
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our friend is indeed the true apostolical 
bishop of these vallies. Rynan is the 
ancient patrimony of his house. His do- 
main is extensive; but the country is poor 
and thinly populated, and markets so dis- 
tant, that most of his produce is retained 
for home-constimption. Yet how shall 
I describe the romantic beauty of this 
secluded spot? When my eyes first 
gazed upon these lovely, pastoral scenes, 
scarcely could I credit the reality of the 
objects around toe. Nature seemed to 
riot in striking and novel combinations. 
Wildness and grandeur, softness and 
beauty, regularity and disorder, exist 
here in delightful contrast; and there is 
a freshness in the green pastures, and a 
limpid clearness in the numberless little 
streams, which at once refresh the eye 
and exhilarate the fancv. 

But to give you a distant conception of 
our retreat, imagine a peaked and very 
lofty mountain rising to the skies, and 
connected with its opposite, but less 
aspiring neighbour, by a low and rocky 
ridge dividing two vallies, which encircle 
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its southern and eastern base. Than these 
Tales, differing as they do in character, 
nothing can be imagined more pictu- 
resque ; and as I stand upon the summit 
of the ridge, and view the mountains on 
each side of me, and the sweetly pastoral 
scenes they enclose, I am filled with a 
delight notunmingled with astonishment. 
Each of these vales has its lake, and a 
noisy stream, rising among the mountains 
to the north, at once supplies and carries 
off the waters of both, forcing its way 
from the one to the other, through a cu- 
rious natural chasm, which penetrates the 
rocky barrier I have already mentioned. 
The upper vale is called Brynn-AUyn, 
and the lower, in which the little capital 
of the district is situated, is designated 
Valley-Rynan, from the residence of our 
host, who is almost sole proprietor. 
This latter vale contains all those softened 
features, which have an indescribably 
pleasing effect, from the contrast which 
they exhibit to the surrounding scenes. 
The lake clear, oval in its shape, and with 
unbroken banks, lies tranquilly in the 
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fertile bosom of the vale, its gentle waters 
ever sporting on the verdant herbage, 
that fringes its very margin. No hedge, 
no unsightly boundary, appears on the 
whole circumference of the lake, but the 
banks gently sloping on every side, pre- 
sent one continued tract of smooth pas- 
ture, peopled with flocks and lowing 
herds, and ornamented here and there 
with the spreading foliage of the majestic 
oak. 

The mansion of Rynan is situated on 
the northern extremity of the vale. It 
occupies the summit of a verdant knoll, 
sheltered behind by a lofty range of hills, 
finely wooded, and commanding in front 
the lake, the towering peaks of the 
Rhudol, (for so is the huge monarch of 
these mountains called) ; and at the fur- 
ther extremity of the vale, the village, 
with its ivied tower and its embowering 
trees. 

It is the most perfect view that I ever 
beheld, uniting in itself the extremes of 
beauty and sublimity, and possessing al- 
most every accompaniment which the 
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pencil of the. most finished artist could 
devise. The house is altogether most 
conveniently, as well as agreeably situ- 
ated. The stream which connects the 
lakes, issues from its gloomy embouchure 
a few hundred yards above the knoll, 
and making an elegant curve through 
the grounds, flows in a serpentine direc- 
tion to the lake, carrying life and fertility 
in its progress. 

As I stand and gaze upon these things, 
and as in my various rambles here, I meet 
with spots almost equally interesting and 
desirable, I am tempted to wonder at 
the depraved taste of man, rather choosing, 
like the ancient Lot, the flat plains of the 
east, than casting their eyes towards the 
equally fertile, but more beautiful valleys 
of the hills. 

. It is curious to observe, that in our 
country, those districts where nature has 
most exerted her powers of beautiful and 
sublime combination, are generally most 
neglected and least peopled by man. In 
this, let us hope accident has a great 
share. Commerce has no eye for the 
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picturesque, and amongst a mercantile 
and money-getting nation, that district 
is most desirable, where their object can 
be most conveniently attained; yet in 
the operations of nature, beauty and 
utility are by no means incompatible. 
The boldest mountain and the sweetest 
valley may be as rich in pastoral and 
mineral treasures, as the most shapeless 
hill or the most swampy plain ; and as 
we know that such is really the case, we 
again repeat, that it must arise in some 
measure from accidental circumstances, 
that while many a bleak and unpromising 
region is peopled and improved, others, 
possessing superior beauties, and even 
claiming not inferior advantages, are 
suffered to remain neglected and desolate. 
But it is time to resume my subject. 
The sublimity of this mountain re- 
gion, I will not attempt to describe. If 
with Job I enquire, when contemplating 
the mighty obstacles through which the 
waters force their way, " Who hath 
divided a water-course for the flowing of 
rivers?" so may I ask, in an equal strain 
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of awful wonder, who raised the lofty 
summits of the mountains, and who built 
the rocky bulwarks by which their sides 
are girt and supported ? 

In cities we gaze upon the works of 
art with curious and delighted eye. The 
magnificent and elevated domes on the 
ancient towers and tapering minarets of 
our ecclesiastical structures — the Gre- 
cian elegance and simplicity of our more, 
secular buildings — the breadth, th e 
length, the handsome uniformity of our 
streets — all these excite our admiration, 
and we observe with inward satisfaction 
what the united power of man can effect. 
But what are all these, thrown together, 
compared with even the most puny of the 
efforts of nature ? Could the most cun- 
ning artist create the meanest shrub — 
nay, even the very daisy upon which he 
treads ? What then should be his humi- 
liation on comparing his designs with the 
sublime tracings of the finger of creative 
wisdom? It is amid scenes like these, 
that I now traverse, that man learns his 
own level — that bis thoughts are irresisti- 
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bly withdrawn from himself and his 
species to more awful considerations and 
to higher views ; for in proportion as his 
own comparative helplessness and de- 
pendance is apparent, so do his ideas 
range towards that invisible — that incom- 
prehensible Power by whose hand he was 
formed and placed in this sphere, and on 
whose will alone hang his present and 
his future fate, 

I pity those who spend their years 
from childhood unto age amid the busy 
haunts of men. They may read — they 
may hear of the sublimities of nature — ■ 
they may admire at a distance the ma- 
jesty of God — but unless they frequent 
scenes like these, they cannot adequately 
feel it. 

Yet how long have I been ignorant of 
those emotions, which I am now con- 
vinced are the purest and sublimest of 
our nature! Never did I before know 
how intimately man is connected with 
his Maker. In the continual contempla- 
tion of his perfections and his works lies 
man's most acceptable worship, and con- 
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sists his noblest employment. By this is 
the closest union drawn betwixt the 
Creator and the created ; and by this, in 
proportion to the enlargement of the 
mind, are our capabilities increased of 
unshackling ourselves from mere earthly 
views and prejudices, and approaching 
day by day nearer to the eternal throne. 



c 2 
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The Brynn, December. 

It is daring this gloomy season, that I 
feel peculiar pleasure aud consolation in 
exercising my epistolary vein. When 
objects without are lifeless and inaccessi- 
ble — when scenes within are neither inte- 
resting nor exhilarating — when the mind 
is fatigued with its own contemplations — 
then it is delightful to withdraw the 
thoughts from domestic cares, and suffer 
them to travel towards those distant 
friends whom we love. 

O friendship ! thou most valuable and 
excellent gift of a beneficent Creator, to 
thee how much am I not indebted for the 
majority of those pleasures which I am 
permitted to possess ! 

When sorrows swell the tempest high, 
Thou, a kind port, art ever nigh ; 
And since thy choice is always free, 
I bless thee for thy smiles on 'me. 

Yes ! the consciousness that I have one 
being that loves me— one, not bound by 
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the ties of blood — but who esteems me 
for myself, is a thought so exhilarating, 
so grateful to my wearied spirits, that 
paost anxiously do I pray, that I may 
never have to lament the deprivation of 
this. A moralist has asserted, that friend- 
ship is a mere traffic, wherein self-love 
always proposes to be the gainer. It 
might indeed appear so in the present 
case, for truly I aip a very considerable 
gainer. Yet I fee), as far at least as I 
am concerned, that the moralist is in the 
wrong. Chance, not intention, has made 
me the gainer. I should not abate ip the 
warmth of my feelings, were I an actual 
loser. 

Among men, generally speaking, friend- 
ship may be justly defined a traffic, a 
mere exchange of good offices, and which 
is too often regulated both as to its nature 
and duration, by the prospect of profit or 
loss. Women are decidedly less selfish; 
they are satisfied with less substantial re- 
turns, and $s they are more domestic and 
less ambitious, their affections are not so 
liable to he withdrawn by fresh pbjects 
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and allurements — nor are they, which is 
of no little importance, so often put to 
the proof. " A faithful friend," says the 
wise son of Sirach, " is a strong 1 defence, 
and he that hath found such an one, hath 
found a treasure. A faithful friend is the 
medicine of life, and they that fear the 
Lord shall find him." 

How wise was it in the Creator of the 
universe to ordain, that friendship should 
be one reward of virtue. There is truly in 
our endeavours to adhere strictly even to 
our mere social virtues, so much self-denial 
to exercise — so many little weaknesses to 
overcome — so many foolish risings of the 
heart to check, that it was a gift of infi- 
nite mercy, so to regulate congenial souls, 
that they might form a union of esteem 
cemented by affection, and thus in their 
stormy passage through life be to each 
other a mutual consolation and support. 

How sensibly do I feel the excellence 
of this gift, and I sometimes persuade 
myself that it is granted, not because I 
am virtuous — I arrogate no such proud 
distinction to my humble endeavours — 
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but that it may encourage me in my at- 
tempts after well-doing — that it may up- 
hold my tottering resolutions, and by 
giving me cause of thankfulness to my 
Creator on one account, make me more 
resigned to all the rest of his dispen- 
sations. 

The Brynn is at present more than 
usually uninviting. In the spring and 
summer and autumn I have my little 
out-door occupations, and a number of 
rural pleasures which serve to withdraw 
my mind for the time from all unavailing 
regrets, and, by their silent fascinations, 
lull me into composure, and even happi- 
ness. The garden, the wild and romantic 
walks in our vicinity, the routine of agri- 
cultural pursuits which I watch with in- 
terest ; but above all, my occasional visits 
to my dear home — I must ever call Rynan 
such — being the sum total of all my ex- 
ternal sources of pleasure, are now with- 
drawn — when the severity of the season, 
the gloominess of the skies, and the wea- 
riness of confinement, render them most 
desirable; It is at such times that I feel 
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most sensibly the privilege of unburthen- 
ing my thoughts on the bosom of friends- 
ship; and if I do not always write in 
a cheerful strain, nay, if my letters are 
too frequently unreasonably gloomy, you 
must remember, that 1 devote those hours 
to you, which more peculiarly need so 
cheering an occupation ; and as you are 
aware, that my lips are ever shut to com- 
plaints and repinings, so do I feel assured 
that you will be indulgent to the occa- 
sional waywardness of my pen. 

Though I perfectly agree with the 
poet, that " sorrow hath less power to 
bite the man that mocks it," yet I have 
not fortitude on all occasions to think my 
state the happiest, nor can I allure my 
fancy to throw so forcible a spell over my 
reason as to blind it altogether to the 
positive evils of my condition. My fa- 
vourite maxim of considering every thing 
as subject .to the immediate cognizance of 
Providence, and that by him in his wis- 
dom even the most trivial events of our 
lives are arranged, is certainly on many 
occasions a source of comfort, and a sti- 
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mulus to endurance, the value of which 
I most sensibly experience. Yet there 
are moments when the powers of sober 
reason seem to have lost somewhat of 
their wonted influence, — when the heart 
will not be controuled, and the feelings 
rebel against the judgment. Impatience 
usurps the place of resignation, and mur* 
murings will escape, though I know they 
bear with them instant repentance, and 
future self-accusation* 

It is to you alone that I reveal these 
things. I know the evils attendant upon 
querulousness and discontent ; yet I need 
the occasional sympathy of friendship; 
and whilst I am resolved to make the 
best of circumstances, and employ my 
thoughts rather upon what is tolerable 
than what is hard in my lot, nevertheless 
I may without impropriety open my 
heart to you, and seek in your affection 
and encouragement that support and con** 
sol at ion, of which the innate weakness of 
our nature has but too frequent need, 
from every source from whence it may be 
derived. The galley slave who labours 
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within sight of his native mountains, and 
who knows that his friends and his cot- 
tage, and all his former comforts, are still 
there, is more wretched than his fellow- 
sufferer, who has no distant tie, no living 
affections to allure his thoughts, but whose 
attention, solely occupied by his situation, 
has leisure to glean the few alleviations 
which it may afford. It is on this very 
ground, if I may be allowed a comparison 
between positive wretchedness and mere 
social deprivation, that I would plead my 
own excuse. All my feelings — all my 
affections are centered in Rynan. I love 
its tranquillity, its employments, its quiet 
and rational pleasures. The blessing of 
God seems upon that house; his fear and 
his love are resident in the hearts, and 
influence the tempers of those within j 
whilst here, in the very sight almost of 
my natural home, to me there is nothing 
congenial ; the voice of real affection 
never pours its soothing music within 
these halls, and the mild charities of reli- 
gion never for a moment enlighten the 
pervading gloom. 
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Were I more distant from Rynan, per- 
haps it would be better. The opportuni- 
ties of frequent contrast are by no means 
beneficial, for my mind, dwelling too 
much upon scenes and persons that I 
love, has scarcely leisure to accommodate 
itself to circumstances here. Yet, in 
truth, I had rather it should be so. I 
have now some positive pleasure; if I was 
to remove to a distance, I should barter 
it for what would never amount to more 
than mere passive endurance. But 
enough of this subject. I will revert 
to others of more interest. 

In yoitr suggestions concerning Mr. 
Basil Tempest, notwithstanding the al- 
most unfavourable description I gave of 
him in my last, I can now perceive a 
proof of your superior discernment, and 
I feel quite chagrined at the hastiness 
of my conclusions. Circumstances have 
proved, that what I took for dullness or 
pride had its origin in sensibility. I was 
informed, in a note from my mother, of 
that strange turn in the fickle wheel of 
' fortune, which has induced the Secretary 
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to resign his dignities, and to retire amid 
scenes too dreary and too solitary to be 
relished by a mind like his. The pro- 
spect of this, no doubt, weighed heavily 
upon the hearts of the father and the son. 
Anticipated evils are ever more oppres- 
sive than real ones, as hope is often more 
delightful than enjoyment. 

How beneficial will the example and 
the suggestions of my father be to his 
guests, at this particular juncture! His 
own unbroken cheerfulness of heart has 
its origin in such pure Christian princi- 
ples, that if they catch but a shadow of 
it, they will cease to esteem the world 
every thing. Indeed, it is no " abiding 
city;" and it is one of the incalculable 
benefits of our religion, that, while H 
does not deprive us of one single rational 
source of enjoyment, it arms us most ef- 
fectually against all the evils and all the 
disappointments of life. By teaching us 
that life is but a journey — the mere thres- 
hold of our existence — that another and a 
better country awaits us — it blunts the 
pang of earthly sorrows, and buoys up the 
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spirits with hope and confidence, which 
would be otherwise miserably sunk and 
abject. " Truly, if in this life only we 
have hope, we are of all men the most 
miserable." 

I cannot think that independent of re- 
ligion there can be any continuance of real 
happiness. The accidents, the changes, 
the surprizes of life are such, that withou 
the certain hope of another forming an in- 
dependent principle in the soul, it would 
be unable to meet the casualties of exist- 
ence with firmness and composure : every 
change must create some pang, every sun 
rise upon some affliction, which meeting 
with no remedy from hope, must make an 
impression poignant and durably. The 
loss of power and wealth, the loss of 
friends, the absence of domestic peace, 
and the many other vexations of life, have 
a far different influence upon him whose 
eyes are fixed beyond this present scene, 
than upon the mere wordling, whose 
energies and whose hopes are confined to 
the passing moments, and who, therefore, 
has no shelter, no refuge of the soul when 
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the storm arises, and misfortune attacks 
his dwelling 1 . 

How truly do I feel the goodness of 
the Deity in this merciful dispensation ! 
Would that I, as well as others, oftener 
profited by this invaluable conviction — 
these inestimable hopes. Not that they 
ever altogether fail me, for I feel con- 
vinced that to the influence of these con- 
siderations upon my mind, I owe the 
whole of that little fortitude and forbear- 
ance with which your kind indulgence 
has gifted me. That I may increase in 
these virtues, and thus rise in your 
esteem and my own, shall be my unceas- 
ing endeavour. 
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THE ARCHDEACON TO THE BISHOP OF 

Rynan. 

I received your Lordship's packet, and 
will convey your kind expressions to Mr. 
Tempest. In my last communication I 
believe I hinted that his retreating 
amongst these wilds must have some 
deeper cause than mere caprice; but 1 
did not apprehend so extraordinary an 
event as the abrupt retirement from pub- 
lic service of one, whose character as a 
statesman, seemed above the reach of 
envy and detraction. 

Though I now find that this event was not 
unexpected by our friend, yet this change 
in his fortunes at first so deeply affected 
him that for a short interval the passions 
of the man displayed themselves through 
the cold reserve and self-possession of the 
statesman. Mr. Tempest is proud, severe, 
and aristocratical. His mind cannot con- 
descend to keep pace with the increasing 
liberality, nor bend to the overpowering 
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freedom, I had almost said, factiousness of 
the times. His views are positive, , his 
measures determined; and not choosing 
to sacrifice, or at least to relax his prin- 
ciples, he must submit to sacrifice his 
power. 

You seem to think, that less general 
inflexibility, and a greater measure of con- 
ciliation towards the new-fangled preju- 
dices of the times, might have placed him 
at the head of a powerful party, and se- 
cured him a munificent return for his 
many public services. Perhaps it might 
have been so, and flexibility towards pub- 
lic opinion, and an indulgence towards 
public folly, are in this our day, cried up, 
and overloaded with many injudicious 
commendations. Nevertheless, Mr. Tem- 
pest kept in view consistency. Thinking 
one way, he scorned to act another. He 
would not listen to clamour — he would 
not yield to present infatuation — but in 
times when the voice of the many pre- 
tends to exact the obedience of the few, 
he took for his moral the stern and un- 
yielding virtues of those great men, to 
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whose firmness tad unbending determina- 
tion we owe the basis of out constitution. 
I am not prepared to say that our 
friend > s views were in every point unex- 
ceptionable. There are so many modes 
of attaining the same object, that the end, 
though similar, is frequently lost sight of 
in contentions about the means, and thus 
are the most excellent plans sometimes 
overthrown by foolish and idle opposition 
in comparatively indifferent matters. 
After all, even supposing his political in- 
flexibility to be a public fault and a 
private misfortune, I am inclined to ho- 
nour him for it. The secretary is, strictly 
speaking, "a church-and-king-man," and 
as such, perhaps too vehemently opposed 
to the very liberal sentiments of the day 
for his own private aggrandizement. In 
some of his views I can coincide. That 
liberal and dangerous policy, which 
would admit into the bosom of the 
executive government all the number- 
less ramifications of sectarianism, toge- 
ther with Papists, Socinians, deists, 
infidels, and heretics of every descrip- 
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tioo, never had his heart-felt approval. 
Nor could he ever suffer himself to be 
convinced that those men are the true 
friends of their country, and least of all 
true supporters of the Protestant ascend- 
ency, who would thus endanger that sway 
of uniformity, peace and good order, 
which it cost some of the best blood of our 
ancestors*to secure. The visions of these 
liberalises appear to him to be futile; 
their plans full of plausibility, thinly 
hiding* the real consequent danger; and 
he always argued, that should success 
attend their efforts, we shall have speedily 
to lament the overthrow of all that is ve- 
nerable and national amongst us. " Can 
there be concord, will he frequently say — 
can there be unanimity in a goverment 
compounded of so many opposite and 
inflammable materials ?" I honour 
my friend for his political inflexibility. 
A want of gravity and consistency 
amongst our leading characters, a dis- 
position to compromise their real sen- 
timents, to explain away their mean- 
ings, and to be in reality rather the 
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slaves than the upright servants of the 
public, give a startling blow to that confi- 
dence 'we ought to have in our public 
assemblies, and we are thus rendered in- 
capable of calculating with certainty upon 
the continuance of any system of politics, 
however excellent it may be in itself. A 
false liberality, an imprudent indulgence 
of the prejudices of others, and a weak 
regard to intemperate clamour, have too 
often taken place of that unshaken firm- 
ness and manly confidence in their own 
judgments, which best become the aris- 
tocracy of a nation like this. There is 
such fickleness in mere public opinion — it 
is governed so lamentably by a venial or 
a licentious press — that the first upraisings 
of its voice will be but little regarded by 
the man conscious of the rectitude of his 
views. To him the cries of the discon- 
tented, the vulgar sneers and abuse of 
the factious, the ridicule of the disap- 
pointed and the envious, will be as the 
rejected scum of the ocean, to the rock 
that defies its wildest billows. 

"Hard are the ways of truth, and 
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rough to walk*," says one who knew to 
his cost the temptations and the difficulties 
of a political career. Often doth truth 
mar honour, and it is to the inward sa- 
tisfaction which be experiences in acting 
sedulously and resolutely up to his own 
unbiassed dictates of what is right, that 
the honest man must look for the only 
reward, he can insure to himself in this 
worlcj. Truth is a bright ornament qo 
the brow of a great man, but of this rare 
material are not all the steps \n the ladder 
of advancement formed. 

He that would rule his fellow- creatures, 
should possess a mind independent of 
them. " The children of men are deceit- 
ful upon the weights f." He should be 
fully convinced of the instability of their 
favour, and set not his heart upon popu- 
larity. If it attends his virtues, it is well* 
if not, never let him on that account 
swerve from his principles of right* It is 
a phantom that hath drawn many into 
pits and quagmires, and then left them to 

* Milton.— Paradise Regained, 
f Psalm lxii. 9. 
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feed upon the bitter fruits of their weak* 
ness and folly. A higher principle ought 
to direct the actions of him who affects the 
guidance and controul of his fellow- 
mortals. He should have ever before him 
the favour of God, and the approbation 
of his own conscience. He should embark 
upon the tempestuous sea of public life, 
resolute to perform his duty, avoiding all 
extremes as dangerous, rocks, and fully 
prepared for opposition, disappointment, 
and even contumely. He should be on 
his guard against flattery and applause ; 
he should despise threats, and use open- 
ness and candour as the only effective 
weapons against malice, envy, and de- 
traction, and looking for no reward 
in this world, but rather affliction and 
sorrow, his eyes should be ever in secret 
directed to him who is the only true 
" shadow from the heat and refuge from 
the storm *." 

Many arguments of this nature have I 
already ventured to hint to our friend, and 
he perfectly acquiesces in their justice. 

* Is. xxv. 4. 
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Yet when the whole soul has for years 
been wrapped up in mere wordly specu- 
lations — when the present state of being 
has been the sole object of regard — it is not 
the effort of a moment to recall the 
thoughts and fix them upon other, even 
higher views. It must be the work of 
time, and I shall not fail in this duty of 
friendship. There is in a retirement from 
mere wordly pleasures and pursuits, when 
the snows of age encompass the brow, 
and the passions subside as the reason 
strengthens, a dignity and a propriety 
which should be the object of more fre- 
quent choice. So great is my opinion of 
the self-satisfaction and incalculable bene- 
fit of thus withdrawing ourselves from 
the pride, the vanities, and the emptiness 
of the world in our later days, and endea- 
vouring by meditation, and reading, and 
prayer, to fit ourselves for a nearer com- 
munion with our Creator, that I should 
pronounce that man supremely fortunate, 
the circumstances of whose condition will 
allow him thus to act. This happiness is 
in store for our friend, and I can antici- 
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pate the period when he will confess that 
there is mercy in this present dispensa- 
tion. The world that he loved and 
courted hath disappointed him ; he may 
now seek a Master with whom there is 
u no variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing," whose "foundation standetb sure," 
and who gives to those servants who are 
faithful, an eternal reward. 



* James, i. ] 7. 
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MR. BASIL TEMPEST TO HIS ELDEST SISTER. 

1 promised to write to you from our re- 
treat, and, unknown to my father, to satisfy 
your anxieties on bis account. May God 
grant him a renewal of that peace of mind 
which be is at present far from possessing ! 
1 do not mean to say that he is positively 
unhappy, yet he is far from tranquil. The 
world be has left occupies his thoughts ; 
and much do I fear that the ; experiment 
he has made during this short absence from 
it, only tends to increase his uneasiness, 
now that his resolve is beyond recall. 
Those high qualities of the soul which have 
ennobled him in his public career, seem to 
have lost much of their force in his soli- 
tude; and he, whose genius once seemed to 
rise superior to all obstacles, now shrinks at 
the idea of spending the remainder of his 
days at a distance from the busy scenes of 
toil and ambition. 

The necessity of tending another's cares 
requently serves to alleviate our own ; 
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and I am often truly surprised at myself, 
bow much leas poignant my own feelings are 
becoming, in the prospect of so mehtttfcholy 
a reverse. Never could the blow have ar- 
rived at a better moment than this, when 
we are tbe inmates of a family whose 
words and whose example are admirably 
calculated to afford true consolation. 

To say thai 1 do not bitterly feel the 
blasting of my high-born hopes, tbe fte- 
cessity of relinquishing the sweets of rank, 
influence, and luxury, would be an affec- 
tation of that independence and high- 
mindedness which I do not in reality pos- 
sess. There is, however, no remedy, and 
we must even take up with the sober ali- 
ment of endurance. I can peculiarly feel 
for my father* for his habits are all of tbe 
world. Perhaps it may be possible for 
me to reconcile my feelings to the insipi- 
dity of retirement, and I may hope some 
time to lecture seriously on the delights 
of solitude ; not so one whose every plea- 
sure has been drawn from the turmoil of 
office, and whose sweetest food has been 
the applause of men. 
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In my lonely walks, and I have had se- 
veral long ones since my arrival here, my 
thoughts have been totally directed to the 
great change which we are already begin- 
ning to experience ; and I have endea- 
voured to anticipate my own feelings, and 
to discover how far it will ultimately affect 
my happiness. My prognostications, bow- 
ever, are hitherto gloomy. By way of 
tranquillising somewhat my father's feel- 
ings, and indeed to strengthen my own, 
I yesterday, as we rambled together by 
the side of the lake, took occasion to 
descant upon those advantages of retire- 
ment which have equally allured the 
proud, the gay, and the ambitious, and even 
drawn monarchs from their thrones. I in- 
stancedBogoris,KingofBulgaria,and those 
Saxon princes* mentioned in the history of 
the venerable Bede ; — but here my father 
interrupting me, pronounced them to be 
barbarians, mere creatures of superstition* 
I continued, and cited the wise emperor 
Dioclesian, and the ambitious and politic 
Charles the 5th of Germany. " These 

* Sebbi-Coinred and Offa. 
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men," I said, " could be swayed by no 
other motives than a conviction of the va- 
nity of all earthly pursuits. Charles, par- 
ticularly, in the plenitude of power, with 
almost all Europe at his feet, deliberately 
deserted all his grandeur, relinquished his 
ambitious schemes, and retiring to the 
beautiful monastery of St. Justus, there 
sought that true dignity and peace of 
mind in heavenly contemplations, which 
all his power had failed to afford him." 

€§ And do you really think that either 
happiness or dignity attended the declin- 
ing days of that otherwise great man?" 
replied my father, with a sarcastic smile. 
"In my opinion, his sun set in a cloud ; 
from being the lord of men, he became 
the slave of priests. Such examples do 
not benefit your argument. Believe me, 
the pleasures of seclusion are magnified, 
if not created, by distance." 

I felt I had been unfortunate, but still 
persevered. I averred that in the emperor 
Dioclesian there was a case in point. He 
gave up his empire in the first instance 
with reluctance, yet so delightful did he 

D 2 
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find the tranquillity and independence of 
his private condition, that when after- 
wards urged to resume his power, he stea- 
dily refused, without one sigh for the gran- 
deur which he relinquished. Moreover, 
to bring the case nearer to ourselves, I 
proposed the dignified retirement of the 
Due de Sully as a proof, that the high 
principles and feelings which governed 
our public life, might be equally well 
brought into play in private ; and there- 
fore looking on the worst side of things, 
we were only partakers of the same for- 
tunes with those illustrious men. 

" No ! " replied my father, firmly, and 
with a deep sigh. " Mine is no parallel 
case. In the magnificent retreat of Salona, 
Dioclesian was still the arbiter of kings ; 
and amid the refinements of Villebon, 
Sully was still the prop of the state. But 
to me nor power, nor influence, nor splen- 
dor, not even wealth is left ; — others will 
fill my place, and I shall be forgotten ! " 

I was silent ; for I had failed even to 
persuade myself. I do not think the 
gloomy grandeur of these mountains, nor 
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yet the sober regularity of our present 
habits, at all contribute to raise our spirits. 
It is folly, however, to repine ; and it is 
the part of philosophy to make even en- 
durance pleasing. Nothing will more con- 
tribute to this than cultivating an interest 
in surrounding objects. I shall have, as 
you may conceive, abundance of leisure, 
and this must be employed, not in com- 
plaints and useless regrets, but in culling 
from remaining stores whatever will con- 
tribute to my enjoyment. All here is 
new and striking, and I shall occasionally 
commit to paper the result of my obser- 
vations. 
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FROM THE SAME. 

Rynan. 

If I had been told a few months ago that 
1 was to be arbitrarily banished to this 
seclusion, and that my pleasures and my 
enjoyments were to be restricted to what 
it might chance to afford, my very soul 
would have revolted from the idea, and I 
should have immediately prepared my pen 
for lamentations and complaint, rivalling, 
if not in pathos, at least in sincerity, those 
of the exiled bard* on the savage shores 
oftheEuxine. Happily, however, such 
is not the precise state of my present sen- 
timents. The gall of bitter disappoint- 
ment has ceased to supply my pen with 
invective, and 1 begin to look upon this 
new world around me as really containing 
matter of comfort, and as even holding 
forth, at no distant period, a fair prospect 
of increasing interest and happiness. I 
do not intend to insinuate that I have 
found the descriptions of our pastoral poets 

* Ovid. 
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realized in country life ; nor is my imagi- 
nation so heated, as to disguise its occa- 
sional dullness — its frequent discomforts 
and glaring barbarities, under idle fancies 
of eternal verdure and primaeval simpli- 
city. I do not border every mountain 
path with flowers unfading, nor do I find 
every gloomy wood and swampy brake 
the residence of divine and undisturbed 
contemplation, and a never-failing orches- 
tra of nature's sweetest strains. The dis- 
advantages of the country to one like 
rbyself, are even at this moment before me 
with their wonted force ; no fresh spell has 
captivated my unwilling fancy, and it is 
to other causes, which it shall be my busi- 
ness to detail at leisure, that I must attri- 
bute this favourable change in my senti- 
ments. 

I begin to discover that the condition of 
mankind is not, in fact, so dissimilar, and 
so disproportioned, as my pride and igno- 
rance would have suggested ; and further, 
that nature has in many, if not in most 
instances, communicated to the soul a cer- 
tain volatile, or rather, elastic principle, 
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which assists it in buffet ting with the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and enables it to discover 
something which is tolerable, if not even 
pleasing, at every shifting of the scene. 

The rich, the poor — the peasant, and 
the citizerf— have all their share of the re- 
lative goods and evils of life ; and as there 
is no situation exempted from pain, so is 
there none devoid of comforts. Providence 
has portioned out his blessings with a more 
even hand than many are apt to imagine; 
and where he has given the greatest sus- 
ceptibility of pleasure, he has added the 
most acute and quickest sensations of 
pain *. The truth and justice of these 
reasonings become so apparent, that I 
begin to look around me with increasing 
complacency. Prejudice should ever yield 
to experience, and I have seen sufficient 
here to believe that I may still be happy. 

* How beautifully has Burns versified the same idea 
in Kis lines on Sensibility : 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure, 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
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Yet as every reverse of feeling's has its 
cause, I will be more particular in my de- 
tail of facts and observations : and first of 
all, I will favour you with a glimpse of our 
fire-side circle at Rynan. 

There is nothing more difficult than to 
convey to one that is distant the ex^ct si- 
militude of those around you : at least, 
it requires perseverance in the writer, and 
a due proportion of interest in the reader ; 
for as man is an ever-varying and incon- 
stant animal, to describe him correctly, 
you must necessarily present him to view 
in various situations and humours ; in fact, 
he must be dramatized. But as it is not 
my intention to attempt this at present 
with regard to my friends here, a feeble 
outline must be sufficient. 

The Archdeacon, without being a com- 
mon, is not at first a striking character. 
You enter his house, and ychi immediately 
feel yourself at home. There is no pompo- 
sity, no pride, no parade to alarm you ; and 
what is better still, there is no dissembled 
humility — no painful and unreasonable as- 
siduities — no upsetting of the tranquillity 
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of your guest by the unnecessary sacrifice 
of your own. All is calm, regular, orderly; 
and you are permitted the satisfaction of 
feeling that your presence is no interrup- 
tion, and that you are at perfect liberty to 
please yourself. Not that any single ne- 
cessary attention is omitted, but then it is 
conceded unobtrusively, and as a matter 
of course ; and before you have been half 
a day at Rynan, you feel perfectly natu- 
ralized, and as one of the family. 

In his countenance, our host displays 
all that cheerfulness — all that urbanity and 
perfect contentedness — that so conspicu- 
ously dwell in his heart. His eyes have 
an expression peculiarly mild, affectionate, 
and benevolent; and the silvery locks 
which are combed back from his open 
forehead, add to his venerable and inter- 
esting appearance. Together with these 
winning qualities of the exterior, he pos- 
sesses a dignity of manner which never 
fails to command respect ; and in his con- 
versation, though carried on in a style the 
most simple and unaffected, there is a 
clearness and a candour, and at the same 
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time a decision, arising from much thought 
and experience, which give a great and 
deserved weight to his sentiments. But 
it is not from a single glance, such as I 
am now enabled to give, that any perfect 
idea can be formed of a character at once 
so exalted and so rare as that of the Arch- 
deacon Hastings. He must be observed 
in various lights to be sufficiently appre- 
ciated, and I may perhaps have future 
occasions so to present him. 

It was the remark of some great painter, 
that by never suffering the eye to dwell 
upon any but the best specimens of art, 
the taste became almost necessarily refined 
and chaste. May not an analogy be insti- 
tuted in morals ? I think it may ; and 
therefore in making the superior qualities 
of this excellent churchman a subject of 
frequent meditation and remark, 1 may 
reasonably hope to raise my own character 
to a higher and more perfect standard. I 
do not think there is one mere human help 
to the attainment of virtue more efficacious 
than this. We know, that by the acci- 
dental contemplation of celebrated charac- 
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ters, such emulation has been excited irt 
souls otherwise inert, that they have at 
length outshone even their very models ; 
and if this applies to literature and science, 
surely in an equal , if not in a greater de- 
gree, may it apply to those still sublimer 
qualities of the soul, which in their exer- 
tion have a regard to a more lasting and 
a higher state of existence. 

Man is altogether a social being ; and 
consequently, to use the argument of a 
great modern philosopher*, strongly go- 
verned by the passions of sympathy, imi- 
tation, and ambition. It is well that these 
should be employed and exercised to the 
best of ends. If the example of Philip of 
Macedon made an even mote insatiable 
conqueror of his son— of Herodotus an 
even more perfect historian of Thucy- 
dides — of Isocrates a more profound phi* 
losopher of Aristotle — surely, in the con- 
templation of religious excellence, a like 
stimulus cannot be wanting; and if so 
(as we have abundant instances to prove), 
the study of the wise and good ranks 

* Burke. 
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among the noblest and the moat valuable 
of human pursuits. Truly, virtue hath 
many heaven-born attributes, but not one 
more excellent than the power it possesses 
of extending its influence, and of shed- 
ding a mild and alluring light over every 
scene which it approaches. The most in- 
sensible have owned its power ; the most 
guilty feel it ; and it is not the least re- 
ward of a virtuous mind, that while it 
gains the respect of many, it ensures the 
imitation of some. 

But while pretending to draw a picture 
of manners, I must not be seduced into a 
moral disquisition. The portraiture of 
such a character as the archdeacon's needs 
no apology ; if correctly delineated, it 
cannot fail of affording both amusement 
and profit. 

Our hostess at Rynan, though a good 
and an amiable woman, is not, we may 
hope, a rare character among her sex. 
Her virtues are entirely of the domestic 
kind, and all her pride is centered in her 
home and the beloved objects which it 
contains. She has been beautiful in her 
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youth, and her age, unimpaired by the 
unnatural pursuits of gay life, still retains 
very visible traces of former attractions. 
These too are heightened by the unvary- 
ing neatness of her costume, and the sweet- 
ness of a smile which conscious happiness 
causes frequently to play upon a counte- 
nance, otherwise somewhat grave and 
sedate. Mrs. Hastings is a useful, with- 
out being a notable character ; she is a 
gentlewoman without being fashionable ; 
she is a disciplinarian in her family, with- 
out being either needlessly precise, or 
absurdly particular. Her ideas pf com- 
fort and domestic propriety, just hit the 
proper mean, and unlike some of our 
good English dames, she particularly 
avoids in her arrangments that impru- 
dent eagerness to excel, which too often 
torments and disarranges a whole house, 
and in no degree promotes the happiness 
or increases the satisfaction of the family 
or its friends. 

It is delightful to witness the perfect 
harmony which exists between this excel- 
1 "»nt couple. They married young, and 
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years have so moulded their dispositions 
and tastes to each other, that they seem 
to have but one heart and one voice. 
The real sweets of conjugal affection, I 
never before so forcibly witnessed, and 
the foundation upon which it rests is the 
only sure and rational one — it is passion 
softened down into mutual dependence 
and the warmest esteem. Respect min- 
gling itself with affection and confidence, 
ought ever to regulate the manner of 
the female to her husband, while tender* 
ness and gratitude, and a manly indif- 
ference to trivial points, should distin- 
guish the bearing of the man towards the 
weaker partner of his fortunes. This 
delightful picture is exhibited at Rynan, 
and often as I contemplate these two 
estimable beings journeying through life 
hand in hand, and assisting, consoling, 
and encouraging each other by the way ; 
she full of "kindness*, meekness, and 
comfort," that beautiful sentence of the 
wise man recurs to my memory, and I re- 
gard our host " as not like other men." 

* Vide Eccl. xxxvi. 23. 
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From the heads of the establishment, I 
return to the minor branches, and here is 
manifested the finger of an impartial Pro- 
vidence, whose policy it is so to distribute 
his benefits, that few should be entirely 
blest. The family consists of three daugh- 
ters and two sons : of the former, one re- 
sides with a relation, and of the latter, 
one is in the navy and abroad; the 
others live at borne. The archdeacon is a 
man of learning and taste, and we may 
naturally suppose, that nothing could be 
a greater gratification to him, or a plea- 
santer resource in his retirement, than 
the possession of children to whom he 
might communicate a portion of his own 
acquirements. Strange, however, as it is, 
this boon is denied to his wishes. His 
sons, as I am informed, like to him in 
feature, are strangely dissimilar in mind, 
and neither of them are destined for that 
profession which their father so eminently 
adorns. The younger, who remains at 
home, is particularly handsome, mild, and 
placid in his demeanour, but somewhat 
heavy in intellect. The only obstinacy 
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he ever betrayed was in an unconquera- 
ble aversion to books, and beyond the 
mere necessary acquirements of a little 
reading and writing, he never could be 
induced to apply." His occupations and 
his pleasures are all agricultural, and 
when he does join in conversation, which 
seldom happens, it is only when his fa- 
vourite subjects are touched upon. 

" How can he get wisdom," saith an 
eloquent apocryphal writer, " that hold- 
eth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
goad, and driveth oxen, and is occupied 
in their labours, and whose talk is of 
bullocks ?" And the truth of this is ex- 
emplified in Robert Hastings. With 
every opportunity of acquiring mental" 
excellence, he wastes his days in the list- 
less pursuit of employments, which how- 
ever much they may benefit the body, 
leave the mind a wild and uncultured 
waste. Yet correction and enticement 
were equally unavailing to rouse his 
dormant energies, and the anxious pa- 
rents make themselves happy in the con- 
sciousness, that if not useful according to 
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his station, be is at least harmless to his 
fellow-creatures and comfortable to 
himself. 

The elder brother is I am informed, a 
great contrast to the one just described. 
He manifested from his earliest years a 
spirit, bold, restless, and aspiring; be has 
a mind quick to apprehend, but unwilling 
to apply ; ever eager for action, he is im- 
petuous and resolute, and peculiarly fitted 
for the profession, which, against the 
warmest remonstrances of his parents, 
he chose for himself. To such a youth, 
the seclusion of Rynan, and its quiet and 
sober habits, soon became irksome, and it 
was a relief to all parties, when an uncle 
took him under his immediate patronage, 
and fitted him out for distant service. 

The sisters partake of none of these 
peculiarities. They are somewhat older 
than their brothers, and appear to pos- 
sess the mild and amiable qualities of 
their parents. Mary, the youngest, who 
resides with her aunt, at an old family 
place further up in the mountains, has 
the superiority in beauty and perhaps in 
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manner, for being of quick parts, and 
possessed of some reading and observa- 
tion, she is well calculated for general 
society. There is moreover an occasional 
deference manifested towards her opi- 
nions, which argues some natural or ac- 
quired superiority. 

Such is a faint outline of this most in- 
teresting family : interesting, not per- 
haps so much as I have represented them, 
but as I know them, for there is not a day 
which I spend in this favoured mansion, 
which does not discover some new excel- 
lence, and raise my ideas of the moral 
capabilities of our nature. 
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Lady st on *. 

It is now the fifth day since I left Rynan, 
to superintend the alterations at this our 
intended residence. It is a very solitary 
spot — solitary, even compared with the 
other parts of this retired district. The 
road to it is through a tremendous rocky 
defile, and the chasm being in a great 
measure occupied by the deep bed of the 
river which carries off the superfluous 
waters of the neighbouring lakes,, barely 
affords room beneath the impending 
cliffs for the vehicle of the awe-struck 
passenger. Emerging from this moun- 
tain pass, you skirt the borders of a nar- 
row estuary, and here the heights re- 
ceding, and relaxing somewhat of their 
savage character, make room for a pleasing 
succession of fertile meadows and well 
cultivated corn lands, which are however 
soon terminated by the intervention of a 

* All the letters and papers dated Ladyston, are from 
the pen of Mr. B. Tempest. 
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high and naked ridge, beyond which are 
visible the distant waves of the ocean. 

This estate my mother claims as at 
once her birth-place and her portion ; and 
as it is almost all we have now left, we 
must endeavour to be as proud of it as she 
is, and as we are told, her ancestors were. 
Proud of Ladyston ! Alas ! what a con- 
trast to the gay and animated scenes we 
have left ! How much are we the slaves 
of circumstances ! Else why is it, that the 
very spot, the possession of which has 
been the highest stretch of ambition to 
some, in the estimation of others presents 
little else than a prospect dreary and un- 
pleasing ? 

This is the fifth day only of my abode 
here, yet how heavily — how very dully 
has it passed away ! How perverse are 
the affections of the mind ! My soul does 
not, I find, possess all that elasticity with 
which I have lately gifted it. The novelty 
of my new situation is gone, and with it 
no small portion of my patience and 
endurance. Extremes are never long 
pleasing. Wearied with noise and pomp, 
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and gaiety, I at first did not acutely feel 
the loss of my accustomed pursuits j but 
now, repletion has yielded to abstinence, 
and my former appetite returns. 

The epithet " inveterate," is not ill-, 
applied to habit. The tyrant Dionysius, 
when driven from Syracuse, was so inca- 
pable of existing without authority, that 
he established a school at Corinth. I can 
sympathize with him, and would fain 
imitate his example, by forming here, 
were it possible, a little court for my 
amusement. Hitherto I have lived wholly 
with and for others : can it then be sur- 
prising, that my soul revolts somewhat, 
now it is compelled to live wholly with 
and for itself ? The immediate and total 
abandonment of old and long-cherished ha- 
bits, is as dangerous to the mind as similar 
extremes are to the body. The peripa- 
tetic doctrine of "a mean/' experience 
proves to be most excellent. Thetoan of 
gaiety and fashion, suddenly transplanted 
into retirement, has a mind like an empty 
vessel, ready to be filled by what first 
offers, however disagreeable it may be. 
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Unfortified by previous habit — unprepared 
with intellectual stores, and incapable of 
raising up immediate objects of interest — 
broodings, disappointment, cares, and 
melancholy anticipations, find an easy 
entrance, and riot in the misery of their 
victim. 

" Yet a wise man/' says my favourite 
philosopher, " ought to hold all earthly 
things in perfect contempt. Disappoint- 
ments, reverses, labours — even pain and 
death itself, he looks upon with indiffer- 
ence/' Reason teaches him that every 
perturbation is a disease of the mind, for 
which nature has provided remedies as 
well as for the body. The wise man, 
therefore, employing these, rises superior 
to all the affections of the soul, and 
entirely casts off all subjection to his 
passions. 

I never, certainly, met with such a man. 
Cicero himself was far from realizing in 
his own person the splendid picture he 
has drawn. Nevertheless, philosophy 
may do much towards the attainment 
of xranquillity. When we consider the 
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short space allowed us to live in the 
world, does not reason strongly upbraid 
us for wasting* even the smallest portion 
of it in unavailing regrets? 

The pursuit of this train of thought is 
one of those powerful remedies which 
reason supplies to the distempered imagi- 
nation. As I read the beautiful disquisi- 
tions of the eloquent Roman upon this 
subject, my mind, as I turn over each 
page, gathers new strength. Even now, 
as I recollect his sublime sentiments, the 
folly of repining becomes more apparent. 
Philosophy certainly tends to exalt the 
human character. Little does man know 
the powers of self-resistance which he 
possesses. He is too apt to suffer himself 
to be enervated by the delicacy of his own 
imagination. By inactivity and com- 
plaint, he adds fuel to the flame that con- 
sumes him. The smallest trifles become 
magnified into the greatest evils, and 
with the power of rising superior to 
many of the affections of his nature, he 
suffers reason to become their slave. 
M Let us despise these follies/ ' says the 
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philosopher. " Let us lay the foundation 
of our happiness in the strength and great- 
ness of our minds, and a contempt and dis- 
regard for all earthly things, and in the 
practice of every virtue." Thus a hea^ 
then speaks, and does Christianity dis- 
sent? It adds weight to these reason- 
ings — it confirms the instability of every 
thing earthly — it forbids the soul to be 
subject to the world — it preaches the 
doctrine of contentment in every condi- 
tion, and it reveals an additional motive 
which ancient philosophy wanted — the 
certainty of a life to come. 

Then man is in a great measure the 
arbiter of his own happiness? Cer- 
tainly. Half our miseries are self-in- 
flicted, and the rest reason might miti- 
gate, if not remove. Reason is that helm, 
of which few avail themselves sufficiently 
during their voyage through life. They 
allow every gust to agitate their course, 
every wave to shake them, and, tempest- 
driven, they are often altogether lost. 

As I write these things, I feel their 
invigorating effect. Rouse thyself, O my 
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soul! Why these unworthy repinings? 
Let not the Christian be surpassed in for- 
titude by the Heathen. This lethargy of 
the reason is disgraceful : put thine own 
shoulder to the wheel, and if further help 
is needed, trust it will be granted thee ! 
How absurd, yet how common, it is to 
recal and indulge those very repinings 
and sensations, which, having formerly 
given us pain, ought to be sedulously 
banished from our minds, with the occa- 
sions that gave them birth. There are 
sufficient generally of present afflictions 
to occupy us, without raking up those of 
the past, to add to the store. Yet there 
are epicures in misery; and I, perhaps, 
owe to the reperusal of my diary many of 
the sensations which have just disturbed 
me. Yet my reflections on leaving the 
scenes of my gayest hours were not un- 
natural, and there are moods in which the 
perusal of such things is most congenial. 

Nevertheless, to indulge in such dark 
retrospects is folly. Why should we re- 
open wounds that time promises to close? 
A wise man will not deign to waste one 
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thought on what is inevitable. Idleness 
is the parent of folly, and nothing is more 
dangerous; nothing more to be avoided 
than the inactivity of the soul. Unem- 
ployed, it is sure to rebel. To the eye of 
the wise, there is pleasure and profit in 
every scene upon which it dwells; pre- 
judice only binds our affections and our 
happiness to one spot. Independence of 
soul is the noblest attribute of man, and 
unnumbered blessings follow in its train. 
1 must put off this childishness — 1 must 
curb this infantine propensity to the in- 
dulgence of vain regrets ; I must seek out 
fresh food for my mind — I must range 
well the field in which fate has placed 
me, and success is sure to crown my ef- 
forts. It is glorious to prove the power 
of reason — it is noble to exercise it — it 
is delightful to conquer! Virtue will 
smile upon my efforts — religion will sup- 
port them, and, if Removed from former 
associations, 1 can create fresh ones here; 
they will be more valuable, inasmuch 
as they are the fruits of my own en- 
deavours ! 

E 2 
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Rynan. 

Again an inmate of Rynan, I am com- 
paratively happy. Not thrown entirely 
upon my own resources, my mind can 
act with more vigour. The little agree- 
able breaks which the society here affords, 
prevent the intellect from being over- 
burthened with its own exertions, I find 
that I am progressively advancing to- 
wards that independence of soul which 
the philosophers of old never ceased to 
eulogize, and which to one in my situa- 
tion is positively necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of even common comfort. By and 
by I shall be a fit inhabitant of these re- 
gions; and though never likely to rival 
the celebrated Paul of Egypt in my as- 
cetic inclinations, yet I hope in time to 
be able to live more for myself than I 
have hitherto done, and be less depen- 
dant upon the world and ambition, for 
my pleasures and my hopes. 

That I should have occasional returns 
of dullness and impatience, is but too hu- 
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man not to be venial; but these, thanks 
to the exhortations and example of our 
host, aiding the efforts of my own reason, 
begin to be less frequent and more easily 
overcome. My interest in my new pur- 
suits too, increases with the progression of 
time. 

Under our peculiar circumstances the 
society, but more than all, the exhorta- 
tions of the Archdeacon, can scarcely fail 
of having a salutary effect. If my father 
and myself came hither mere worldlings, 
it is impossible we should remain so, if 
there is extant one spark of religious feel- 
ing in our hearts. The preaching, the 
pursuits, the manner, the conversation of 
our host, all tend insensibly, but most for- 
cibly, to throw the world at a distance. 
The events, the pains and pleasures, the 
hopes and* fears of this life, are never 
made of such primary importance as to 
absorb the whole soul. This in all its 
features is considered as a changeable 
scene, and that there is one which changes 
not 9 is ever had in remembrance. 

The Archdeacon is a most impressive 
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preacher. What a glow of feeling does 
he communicate to his attentive hearers ! 
How important do the great doctrines of 
Christianity sound in his mouth ! What 
new sentiments have not his reasonings 
created in my breast ! At court it was 
our custom to pursue the fashionable 
phantom of the day, and rather to look 
for what was striking in manner, and 
novel in style, than what was merely 
good and useful in itself. Solemnity with- 
out matter — zeal without knowledge — 
elegance without heart — doctrine with- 

4 

out morality, and morality without doc- 
trine, — these are too frequently the sole 
recommendations of those public orators, 
whom the multitude, directed by false 
taste and blinder fashion, crowd to hear 
and to see. 

But of this class is not the Archdeacon 
Hastings. He preaches not to the mere 
outward senses — he seeks not the praise 
and admiration of men ; but, conscious of 
the importance and awfulness of his ob- 
ject, he considers himself as the mere 
vehicle of Christian truth, and thus, ab- 
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sorbed in his matter, and not in himself, 
he cannot fail to reach the heart. 

Most certainly, simplicity should be 
the leading attribute of the preacher of 
the gospel. What he delivers, he should _ 
deliver clearly, and soberly, and reve- 
rently. Rant and lukewarmness are 
equally insulting to God. The preacher 
when he addresses his flock should remem- 
ber that God is present, and that he him- 
self is the mere instrument to convey his 
will to his creatures. How awful is this 
consideration, and how well might it be 
pressed home upon some! One might 
imagine, that when certain of our divines 
mount the rostrum, that they were a 
superior order of beings, and that their 
sole aim was to display their own 
perfections, and wanton in their fancied 
elevation. Their discourses are high- 
flown, positive, declamatory, and they 
peculiarly affect the studied graces of 
modulation and action. They seek for 
the applause of men, and for a time they 
gain it; they convert the house of God 
into a theatre, and are rewarded with the 
admiration of the spectators. In the 
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midst of all this buffoonery, surely they 
must forget that God himself is present, 
nor do they regard the admonition of the 
son of Sirach, that as " the power of the 
Lord is great,' ' so " he is honoured of the 
lowly." 

How often do we see, and surely it 
must be with pain, some young pretender 
to popularity, shouting his crude notions 
into the ears of his elders, outraging all 
the rules of decorum, and taking advan- 
tage of that superiority in the congrega- 
tion which fortune rather than merit hath 
given him, to send forth his anathemas, 
and mouth his indigested precepts in a 
style of authoritative boldness, which 
would scarcely have become a Peter or a 
Paul*. Whenever I have witnessed this, 
though not perhaps in the days of my 

* To preach to show the extent of our reading, or 
the subtleness of our wit — to parade it in the eyes of the 
vulgar with the beggarly accounts of a little learning, 
tinselled over with a few words which glitter, but convey 
less light and less warmth — is a dishonest use of the 
poor single half hour in a week which is put into our 
hands; 'tis not preaching the gospel, but ourselves. 
" For my own part," continued Yorick, " I had rather 
direct five words point blank to the heart." 
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^ prosperity the most rigid of Christians, 
my chagrin has been sincere, and I have 
cordially wished, with I believe thousands 
of my brethren, that the sacred word of 
God should not be entrusted to inexperi- 
enced or ignorant persons, but that in 
those who are privileged to ascend the 
pulpit, there should be apparent the soli- 
dity of real knowledge, and the calmness 
and discretion .of age. 

In the primitive church preaching was 
considered of such sacred importance, and 
its requisite attainments were estimated 
so highly, that it was made the almost 
peculiar and privileged office and exercise 
of the bishops and most venerable presby- 
ters of the church. Young men, and even 
the grey-headed, if unqualified, were never 
permitted to take the lead in public as- 
semblies, a rule, the necessity of which, 
common sense and common decency 
equally point out. Till the passions are 
cooled by age, the opinions settled and 
established by study, the character formed 
into sedateness, composure, and habits of 
sober reflection, no man, whatever may be 
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his talents, whatever his personal attrac- 
tions or accomplishments, ought to be 
permitted to teach j and it is a notorious 
fact, that many who are exalted to the 
priestly office, must, from the nature of 
their education, and the attention neces- 
sarily devoted to more secular objects, 
have little acquaintance with their Bible, 
and hence, alas ! arise that presumption, 
that bad taste, that unchristian-like rant, 
or that shocking indifference, which are 
so painful to the modest followers of the 
doctrine of Christ. 

In what I have urged, 1 would not be 
understood to insinuate that bad preach- 
ing is general among the clergy of our 
establishment. Far be it from me to 
assert any such thing. I have listened to 
many with a delight and a pride beyond 
expression; a delight to hear the joyful 
tidings of salvation properly and reve- 
rendly proclaimed, and a pride to find the 
superstructure of our church resting upon 
such strong and polished pillars. Yet 
instances of bad taste and carelessness 
among our preachers are too frequent. 
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Many will not remember the responsibi- 
lity which attaches to their office. They 
spend too much of their time in the pur- 
suit of unimportant objects, and instead 
of labouring incessantly to feed their 
flocks with food well prepared and palat- 
able, they throw to them mere husks and 
parings, the hasty productions of a few 
snatches and intervals from mere wordly 
occupations. Yet even this offends me 
not so much as affectation in the pulpit, 
and a thirst for the applause of men. 

What St. Paul says to the Thessaloniaris 
on the subject of his public ministry, pre- 
sents a delightful model for imitation. 
" Our exhortation was not of deceit, nor 
of uncleanness, nor in guile; but as we 
were allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel, even so we speak ; not 
as pleasing men, but God, which trieth 
our hearts. For neither at any time 
used we flattering words, as ye know, nor 
a cloke of cove tousn ess; God is witness: 
nor of men sought toe glory 9 neither of 
you nor yet of others, when we might 
have been burthen sonie as the Apostles of 
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Christ. But we were yen tie among* you, 
even as a nurse cherisheth her children. 
As ye know how we exhorted and com- 
forted and charged every one of you, as a 
father doth his children, that ye would 
walk worthy of God who hath called you 
unto his kingdom and glory. For what 
is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For 
ye are our glory and joy" 

The practice of the Apostle seems ad- 
mirably consonant with the precepts of 
his Master; and if these and like pas- 
sages were duly impressed upon the 
minds of those who take upon themselves 
the awful responsibilities of the ministry, 
we should find our church more truly 
Christian-like in its members, and more 
successful and popular in its efforts. 
Zeal, which hath its origin in the heart, 
and is not exercised in vociferations and 
intemperance of manner— moderation, as 
considering that God himself is present 
in our assemblies — earnestness, as feeling 
the importance of the charge entrusted 
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to him — knowledge, as befitting the in- 
structor of others — these should be the 
leading qualities of the Christian preacher. 
To these we may add affection towards 
his flock — piety and forgiveness for their 
errors, and a hearty and unceasing de- 
sire to win them to the right and good 
way. Next to these come the graces of 
elocution and beauty of style, things 
excellent in themselves, and desirable; 
but by no means to be made primary 
objects of regard, for they tend to 
vanity, and are the frequent cause of 
men preaching themselves and not the 
gospel. 

In the Archdeacon exist these qualities 
in perfection. It is impossible to mark 
the mildness and gentleness of his exterior 
without at once feeling the heart to ex- 
pand towards him — to hear him speak, 
such general good-will and benevolence, 
mark every expression, that it is impos- 
sible not to love him — but to hear him 
preach, his earnestness being so excel- 
lently tempered by gentleness and affec- 
tion — the soul is at once soothed, gratified 
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and enlightened, and confesses that the 
word of God is indeed sweet, and the re- 
ligion of Christ inviting and irresistible, 
when it is recommended by such a 
teacher. And truly the attention and the 
piety of the major part of his audience 
bear witness to the effects of his elo- 
quence. He came into these neglected 
vallies a messenger of peace, and having 
" turned many to righteousness," he may 
hope finally himself " to shine as the stars 
for ever and ever." 

There are many in our church who are 
capable of the same excellence, and none 
who could not by perseverance make 
some progress towards it, and that it is 
their duty so to do, the wonderful effects 
which it produces in the general aspect of 
society must abundantly prove. I would 
go to my parish church as the Jews did 
of old to their temple, with joy, and confi- 
dence and pride — not that unholy pride 
which David prays against under the 
name of presumption — but with a reli- 
ance upon the high privileges of the gos- 
pel, an inward satisfaction in feeling the 
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capabilities of the pastor for his spiritual 
office, and an exultation in the thought 
that being poor and fallen creatures, yet 
still the God that we adore, condescends 
to be amongst us. 

How strangely doth adversity soften 
the heart! with what interest does the 
mind dwell upon subjects now, which 
but a short time ago were viewed at least 
with indifference ! In this retreat, reflec- 
tion asserts her rights. When amid the 
bustle of worldly pleasures and pursuits, — 
objects thronged and passed away so 
quickly as to afford little opportunity for 
observation or regard. The soul fed 
upon expectation, not upon retrospect, 
and there was nothing so interesting, 
nothing so important which the future 
did not promise to surpass. But now I 
have leisure to collect my scattered 
stores of thought. Like the cattle of the 
plain, I ruminate upon former satiety — 
I can separate what is excellent from 
what is not so, and by a judicious em- 
ployment of my reason, I may hope at 
length to be in possession of that inesti- 
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mable help to happiness — a right estimate 
of things. 

One thing I am sure of — I have great 
reason to be thankful to providence for 
placing me within the reach of virtuous 
influence, and providing me with so 
holy and so excellent a teacher. Had I 
in the first burst of my disappointment 
and chagrin been thrown amongst un- 
thinking and careless associates, or had 
my mind been left entirely the victim of 
its own impressions, the present scene and 
the future prospect, would doubtless have 
been far, very far different to what they 
now are. Religious duties, looked upon 
rather as a necessary evil than as a sub- 
stantial blessing, would have lost even 
the faint respect which early impres- 
sions induced me to pay to them, and 
unfortified by pious dependence upon 
God — that principle so Conspicuous in 
the words and actions of my pious friend — 
my soul might have yielded herself the 
slave of passion, and misery have occupied 
her inmost seat. 

With a mind fraught with inward 
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rep i rungs, and looking in vain to mere 
philosophy for relief, I came here ; — but 
how gradually have nobler sentiments 
been awakened within my breast ! May 
time mature them and increase their in- 
fluence, till at length the day may come 
when I may feel, really feel, that my 
present state is far happier than that 
which I have been compelled to relin- 
quish, and that not my lips only, but my 
heart may acknowledge, that there is 
mercy in every dispensation. . 
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By nan. 

The time was, that perplexed with the 
mysteries of our national faith, and judg- 
ing of them from a mere cursory glance, 
and not from a keen and rigid examina- 
tion, I looked upon religion rather in a 
view generally moral and political, than 
as really of vital import to myself. While 
all went forward smoothly, and occasion 
never tried their real strength, I had a 
sublime idea of the unassisted energies of 
our nature. Fond of ancient literature, 
and early taught to respect ancient philo- 
sophy, I gloried in the vivid pictures 
there drawn of human perfectibility, and 
a Plato, a Pythagoras, a Zenocrates, and 
other exalters of the innate perfections of 
the soul were at once my dependence, 
and were stored up as exemplars for 
future imitation. 

Though not unconscious of many of 
my own failings, yet I contemned the 
degrading idea, that man is " not suffi- 
cient of himself to do any thing as of 
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himself;' 9 but 1 was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that reason had the power when 
properly exerted, of not only keeping the 
passions in subjection, but even of setting 
at defiance the most inveterate bufferings 
of fortune. Not, perhaps, that I went so 
far as to assert with Epicurus, that a man 
in torture may cry out with sincerity, 
how pleasant this is !" nor with Cicero, 
that happiness may descend into Pha- 
laris's bull ;" nevertheless, I was inwardly 
persuaded, that upon its own unaided 
powers the soul must rest in all the ex- 
tremities of fortune, and that fn all ordi- 
nary, and even in many extraordinary 
exigencies, no stimulus beyond the plain 
suggestions of our own reason was re- 
quired to promote and ensure our hap- 
piness. 

Moreover, I was persuaded with re- 
gard to the passions, that where the soul 
was enlightened by philosophy she 
had sufficient energy within herself to 
bring every emotion under systematic 
control, so that joys and sorrows, 

VOL. I. F 
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prosperity and adversity, pains and 
pleasures — in fine, all things which vio- 
lently affected common minds, might 
be brought into such subjection to our 
natural reason, as to fail of their general 
overwhelming and undignified effects, 
and that a scale of rationality might 
be instituted to which everv affection of 
the mind could be made strictly sub- 
servient. 

Such was my creed while rioting- in 
the lap of luxury — a succession of plea- 
sures all my care, and occasional satiety 
my only grievance. And well indeed 
was it for the more virtuous of the hea- 
thens of former ages, that they had even 
this frail system to cling to, amkl the 
general dissoluteness of the times. That 
spark of virtue which providence allowed 
man to retain after his fall from perfec- 
tion, could not be so overwhelmed, even 
by the empire of vice, superstition, and 
profaneness, as not to rouse itself into 
some action; and hence were erected 
those frail, but splendid systems, -whitth 
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influencing" the practice of a few, and 
the admiration of all, thoroughly satisfied 
none. 

So plausible are the reasonings of mere 
philosophers to the young 1 and inexpe- 
rienced mind, that feeling a great delight 
in those pictures of moral perfectibility 
whi£h they draw, and by which they 
Wodld dignify our frail nature, we are 
too apt to forget the necessity of enquiring 
how fi# these lofty principles were sup- 
ported by theif effects, and we forget to 
riOttee that glootay rein of doubt, which 
more 6r (ess pervades the discourses of 
meditations of the more sensible writers 
<rf antiquity. Thu* Ciceroy — that re- 
doubted champion <rf thfc dignity of our 
nature— n\oumfully insinuates, after he 
has written several books on that subject, 
that, sometimes when he considers the 
course df his own life-^-the uiarty sor- 
rows and troubles with which his soul 
has been exercised, he is tempted to re- 
ject the idea of man's capability of de- 
termining his owti happiness, and to 
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suspect the weakness and frailness of 
human nature *. 

But it is not these waverings of the 
wise heathens themselves — it is not the 
variety nor the contrariety of their sys- 
tems—it is not even their want of self- 
consistency, which have force sufficient to 
convince their rash and eager votaries of 
their fallacy and blindness. Experience 
is the only test by which man comes to a 
knowledge of the weakness of his nature- 
experience must ever lower his pride, and 
well is it, if it does not damp his energies. 
When put to the proof, man feels the in- 

* This sentiment we find finely enlarged upon in the 
" Paradise Regained" of Milton, where our Saviour so 
nobly and so eloquently refutes the subtle reasonings of 
his adversary. After stating the principal tenets of the 
ancient philosophers, and exposing their contradictions, 
the Son of God adds : 

Alas ! what can they teach, and not mislead ? 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more — 
Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, 
And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none, &c. 

Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not ; or by delusion, 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets 
An empty cloud.— Book 4th. 
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sufficiency of his own efforts to support 
him in that proud seat on which fancy 
has enthroned him, and he is 1 compelled 
to own reluctantly enough, that there is 
something wanting*, not merely to stimu- 
late, but actually to aid his own endea- 
vours, before he can lay claim to that 
moral excellence, or ever approach that 
independent state, which philosophy may 
assist his imagination to picture, but 
which its utmost efforts will not enable 
him to attain. 

In myself is this doctrine most amply 
verified. Vainly did I fly to philosophy 
for consolation under my disappointment 
and chagrin — bat it neither effectually 
soothed the present, nor did it gild the 
future — it delighted my reason, but it 
could not influence my passions, — it 
pointed to an arduous and a dignified 
path, but imparted no strength to pursue 
it, till my soul, languishing in the unequal 
contest, at length gladly listened to those 
reasonings, and submitted herself to those 
revelations, which providence so merci- 
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folly and so opportunely offered to her 
acceptance. 

The traveller who for years has been 
revelling upon the gaieties and luxuries 
of various climes till he is wearied and 
cloyed, does not return to the simplicity 
of his home enjoyments with a greater 
zest than I feel, in renewing those just 
impressions of our religions dependence, 
which were carefully instilled into my 
infant mind by an excellent teacher.-™ 
Time, the fashion of the world— ambi- 
tion, and a thousand vain pursuits, dead- 
ened, but happily could not destroy them, 
and seeing in my amiable friend and 
host, an example of that exalted state 
which I was once taught to revere, my 
former feelings are revived, and I $m 
delighted in being permitted from his 
own lips to learn how to imitate his own 
excellence. A brighter — a more substwi-* 
tial futpre is opened to my view ;^-r-the 
mere present eet^ses to be all important-?-* 
my ideas have procured a wider range, 
apd J fe^l d?Uy mpr^ and more the neces- 
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sity of attributing every event, ordinary, 
as well as extraordinary, to the operation 
of some great and infinitely wise system 
which it hath not been permitted us to 
scan* 

Truly there is in our religion all that 
the philosophers of old sighed for. Great 
as were the efforts of their unassisted 
reason — meritorious as were their endea- 
vours to establish virtue, as the principle 
of happiness, — yet with what pity may not 
the christian peruse their intellectual his- 
tory — what additional force do not their 
waverings and inconsistencies — their lofty 
aspirings, their many failings— their 
public boasts, and their private mis* 
givings, afford to the truths of that su- 
blime system, which he has embraced. 
How happy must he be in the convic- 
tion, that while the tenets of mere philo- 
sophy are often: contradicted by expe- 
rience, and the more they are examined, 
the more they betray their own insuffi- 
ciency — our faith is in perfect unison 
with the constitution of our human 
nature, and like an inexhaustible mine, 
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rewards encreased efforts with encreas* 
ing treasures, producing no alloy of dis- 
appointment, and yielding no incitement 
to despondency. 

Not that I would disparage philosophy, 
Alas! the best christians have but too 

m 

frequent occasion to recal its precepts to 
mind, and there are many things to be 
found in the books of ancient sages not 
unworthy of a christian's pen. All I 
would assert is, its proved insufficiency to 
confer happiness by subjugating the soul. 
Allied with revealed truth, philosophy is 
all powerful and necessary to the pro- 
duction of really exalted character — 
alone, it is feeble, temporary in its effects, 
and uncertain in its operation. Religion 
presents us with a philosophy ennobled 
by principles, and enforced by duties, 
higher than any the mere heathen could 
produce ; and could Socrates and Cicero 
appear amongst us duly instructed in 
divine truth, we should hear them both 
confess, that they had at length disco- 
vered that real satisfaction, for which 
they had sought in vain, and had obtained 
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those solid principles upon which alone 
a system could be erected to last for 
ever. Well, and truly might the elo- 
quent Roman then repeat his excla- 
mation, seeing the wonderful effect of 
this combined philosophy upon his fel- 
low creatures. — " O vitee philosophia 
dux — O virtutis indagatrix — expultrix- 
que vitiorum ! Quid non modo nos, 
sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse 
potuisset*!" 

How is it possible, that things so ne- 
cessary to be known, — knowledge so 
inestimable, should so frequently escape 
the wise, while they flourish in the 
breasts of the poor and ignorant ? Pride f 
that favourite and most formidable engine 
of the evil one, blinds the eyes of many, 
while worldly mindedness, an infatuation 
to be wondered at, considering the bre- 
vity of life, deters even more from re- 
signing themselves to that guide which 
alone can shield from present evil by 
opening prospects of future good. Ad- 

* Tusc. Quaest. lib. iv. 
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versity is frequently the kindest friend to 
man, hy opening his eyes to his real 
interests, and there is 3 very solemn and 
important truth contained in those words 
of Scripture, « that wHqui the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth." 
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Rynan. 

<# The study of man," says Rochefou- 
cault, " is infinitely more necessary than 
the study of books." Many will add that 
it is more amusing. I know not, how- 
ever, whether I should agree in the ex- 
tension of the sentiment. In books, as 
on the stage, we find things stripped of 
much uninteresting and often disgusting 
detail. Those who only know mankind, 
and know them thoroughly, through the 
medium of actual experience, must have 
dearly earned their knowledge, though 
no one will doubt its being the most 
genuine, and therefore the most to be 
depended upon. 

Some there are who go to the strangest 
lengths in endeavouring to acquire a 
thorough insight into the peculiarities of 
their own species. They mix with the pro- 
fligate and the unprincipled — they asso- 
ciate themselves with the idle and eccen- 
tric, and call this the study of mankind. 
I should think that the character of man 
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might be equally well traced through the 
medium of his virtues, and that the many 
failures of the best and the wisest would 
afford instances sufficient of the fallibility 
and innate weakness of our nature. Spe- 
culating on this side of the question, we 
at least preserve ourselves from many dis- 
gusting exhibitions, and from that taint* 
which association with vice too often 
communicates, for says the poet, 

" Ev'n Virtue 
Will sometimes bear away her outward robes, 
Soil'd in the wrestle with iniquity." 

The study of the world is certainly full of 
interest and amusement to the man of 
cool judgment and strong nerve. Perpe- 
tual variety offers itself to his attention, 
and in every one whom he meets a fresh 
portrait is presented to his inspection. 
Allowing no sympathies to blind his 
judgment — no excitements to rouse his 

* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Essay on Man, ep. 2d, 
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feelings, he 'stands aloof as it were in 
every company, and superior himself to 
the generality of his fellow-men, he coolly 
reads the motives, while he watches the 
actions and the words of those around 
him. There is much of this abstracted 
and observant quality required in the 
composition of a great man, and he 
who would read the world and he 
who would rule it, should be equally 
adepts in this art. 

I know not what tempted me to com- 
mence this train of desultory reasoning, 
unless it is the visit I have just paid at 
Brynh-Allyn, * " The governor," for so 
Sir Thomas Allyn is generally designated 
here, from some temporary post he held 
during the confusions of the late war, be* 
ing formerly acquainted with my father, 
called upon us immediately upon our ar- 
rival in the country. We have just spent 
a few days at his mansion; and our fire- 
side party, besides our Lost, his lady, 
and ourselves, consisted of a Mr. Mart- 
let, the Rector of a neighbouring pa^ 
Hsh, and Miss Mary Hastings, the 
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youngest daughter of the Archdeacon, 
and an almost confirmed resident in the 
family. 

To pourtray in proper colours the 
many personal and mental peculiarities 
of the Governor is out of my_power from 
our short acquaintance; but I cannot for- 
bear venturing a slight sketch. He at 
first reminded me greatly of the portraits 
of some of those stern and stiff repub- 
licans of Charles's days, who still figure 
in many of our private picture galleries. 
His countenance, however, is quite of the 
martial cast. It is hard, quick, com- 
manding. The compression of his lip, 
and the flash of his eye, 'speak of battles 
past, and of dangers foreseen and sur- 
mounted; while his bronzed forehead and 
iron cheeks tell of distant climes — of 
storms by sea and land, and many days of 
laborious service, from the poles to the 
equator. Though not more than sixty, 
yet considering the many vicissitudes he 
has undergone, he may be pronounced 
wonderful for hi s age. His step is yet quick 
and firm, and his manner is peremptory 
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and decisive. The rapidity of his speech 
—the impatience of his movements — 
ami the continual working of his features 
from ecte expression to another, convey to 
a : stranger a more unfavourable idea of 
his temper than I understand the reality 
warrants* for he is by no means one of 
those worthies who would have all the 
world to understand, *• When I ope my 
lips, let no dog bark.'* The long habit of 
command, and the frequent necessity in 
h#» nayal duties of abruptness and deci- 
sion, have communicated a rapidity and 
sha^pn^s to his maimer and his speech, 
which he is now too old to correct; and, 
as fer as he is concerned, every thing is 
conducted at Brynn-Allyn much in the 
8$m£ mode as it was when he com- 
manded the flag ship BeUona in the Bay 
of Honduras. 

The governor's costume, too, is some- 
what singular. His long waisted blue 
eo£t, of respectable dimensions, is lined 
with white, and buttoned up to the chin. 
He Wears (and they are always admirably 
pojished) a pair of boots which reach up 
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to his knees, and into these are stuffed his 
trowsers, with a carelessness not devoid of 
conceit. His shirt-collar is turned back 
oyer a black stock, and his buff waistcoat 
is slightly edged with embroidery. His 
hair, which is neither black nor yet grey, 
but a mixture of both, and naturally 
straight and thin, is not allowed to have 
any rest, but starts up in woful disorder, 
describing with much accuracy every point 
in the compass. Altogether, he could ne- 
ver be mistaken for any thing but the 
gentleman, though in his costume are 
exhibited the extremes of neatness and 
disorder. 

Lady Allyn is the sister of Mrs. Hast- 
ings, but the relationship isnot to be traced 
in the resemblance. She was educated in 
a large town by her mother's relations, 
while Mrs. Hastings was reared in the 
valley which had given her birth. Lady 
Allyn is crippled, and though when young 
accounted as much of a beauty as a fair 
skin, red cheeks, and blue eyes could make 
her, yet now she is so fed up by inactivity 
and indulgence, that her appearance is the 
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very reverse of prepossessing. No one can 
be in her company a day, without being 
able to form a shrewd guess of the depth 
of her understanding, notwithstanding her 
lofty pretensions ; nor can the thin veil of 
politeness which is on occasions spread 
over her natural manner, deceive the most 
inexperienced as to the real nature of her 
disposition. 

Yet in saying this perhaps I am going 
too far. Opinions of people hastily 
formed, are certainly seldom altogether 
correct. Bad taste in speaking and in 
acting will often give the appearance of a 
worse temper, and a more disagreeable 
disposition, than a person really possesses. 
Time and close observation only can en- 
able us rightly to appreciate character. 
In some, all the unpleasing qualities ap- 
pear uppermost, and are infused into their 
general manner j and their good ones, 
meanwhile, have few opportunities of dis- 
playing themselves. In others, that showy 
and well-armed exterior, which at first 
fascinates and delights, not unfrequently 
conceals a mean and grovelling spirit, 
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which the hour of trial only can bring* to 
light, . . 

The Brynn, however, is one of those 
places where visitors have much to put up 
with. Both the host , and hostess are 
strange, rough, and wayward in their 
manners j and contrive, in various ways, 
to teaze their guests, and put the ex* 
tremest verge of their politeness to the 
test. The governor, ever rigidly observant 
of all outward forms of respect to the rest 
of the fair sex, seems to have a perfect 
contempt for his lady, which she in her 
turn does not attempt to diminish, but 
rather inflames by continual querulous* 
ness and opposition. Though they have 
been, married many years, yet they are not 
yet reconciled to each other's prejudices 
and peculiarities; and during the time of 
my visit there, I sat in continual appre- 
hension of an. open rupture. Woe take 
the guests where the heads of a house draw 
different ways ! Whenever this is the 
case, there is always a want of proper and 
equal attention: continual and most pain- 
ful appeals are made to those who would 
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be quiet and well disposed ; pleasure 
hides her face, and the gall of bitterness 
is mingled with every cup. 

Whimsicalities are sometimes excusable 
in females, from reasons which few of them 
would like to admit : — nay, even in the 
governor's case there are allowances to be 
made, from the nature of his education 
and employments, which have always 
been of the blunt and rugged kind. But 
I consider eccentricity, generally, as indi- 
cative of conceit and ignorance, weakness 
and folly. Those must have a good opi- 
nion of their own importance, who venture 
to set at defiance the forms and social re* 
gelations of the world j and I have been 
frequently astonished how much absolute 
rudeness and brutality is endured in so- 
ciety, under this equivocal and most ab- 
surd of denominations. 

Eccentricity is a tax upon the better 
sense and better feeling of mankind, which 
ought but very rarely to be endured j and 
if follies, skreening themselves under this 
name, were marked by their proper chas- 
tisement, and treated with the ridicule and 
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contempt which they deserve, society 
would soon be relieved of much that is 
disagreeable and idiotical* Any thing 
which deviates from that regular line of 
feeling and action which the good sense 
of the generality points out to be expe* 
dient and necessary for the well-being and 
enjoyment of society , can never become the 
gentleman ; and that forwardness, or that 
pertinacity, or that peculiarity, of what- 
ever kind it may be, which produces an- 
noyance to others, so far from being praise- 
worthy or clever in the individual who 
indulges it, rather displays his mental im- 
becility and his presumption, and makes 
him a perpetual debtor to the forbearance 
and better breeding of his associates. 

The governor's peculiarities, however, 
are not absolutely intended to annoy 
others ; they annoy himself more : — nor 
do they take their rise from an impertinent 
desire to be different from bis fellow crea- 
tures. So far from this, having lived in a 
certain routine, he would not depart from 
it. The vallies of the Rhudol he would 
regard in the same light as he did the 
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upper and lower decks of his man-of-war; 
and he would be as much king here, as 
he was over his gallant squadron in the 
Atlantic. 

Altogether, I should not have quite 
liked the society at Brynn-AUyn, and my 
visit would have been much shortened, 
had there not been a powerful anti- 
dote in the society of my friend Mary 
Hastings. 

How like a brilliant star, amid dark- 
ness and tempest, does she appear ! What 
a mild and soothing light does she not im- 
part, amid all the gloom of petulancy and 
dissatisfaction ! Were I to wish the infidel 
to view the influence of religion upon the 
human mind in its fairest light, I would 
take him to such a scene as this. I would 
show him how completely the natural 
asperities of the temper may be brought 
under control j— how patience, meekness, 
mildness may be grafted on a turbulent 
and vitiated stock — for such are we all 
by inheritance : — I would shew him, that 
very pride which is his own bane, turned 
to the noblest and best of ends — the pride 
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of conquering our ownselyes — of chang- 
ing our natural impatience into submis- 
siveness — our presumption into humi- 
lity — our restlessness and repining spirit 
into hope and endurance. 

Mary Hastings appears to me really 
religious — indeed she can scarcely fail of 
being deeply impressed with her duties, 
haying spent her childhood under the 
tuition of such parents. But she is really 
religious, by which I mean that her reli- 
gion shines conspicuous in her actroniH" 
in not made the idol of her tongue. 
You can see it in the modesty of her man- 
ner, and the wish to confer pleasure, — 
it sparkles in her eye when any noble 
sentiment is uttered — it sighs on her lips 
when truth compels her to give pain. 
You may mark it in the rapid step of 
obedience, and in the gentle smile of ac- 
quiescence } but more than all may you 
trace it in the mouth that speaks no 
guile — that complains not of injuries — 
that disdains petulant retaliation, and 
that utters no sounds but those of gentle- 
ness and peace. It is her father's spirit,. 
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dressed up with feminine graces — it is a 
practical comment upon those mild and 
unostentatious virtues which the gospel 
of Christ so firmly and unceasingly in* 
culcates. 

There is much that is beautiful in the 
world: nature is full of variety — full of 
what is wonderful and what is excellent ; 
but in the whole compass of nature, 
there is nothing which meets the eye so 
interesting and so affecting as female 
excellence breaking its way through sur- 
rounding clouds of ignorance and folly, 
and walking consistently and uprightly 
in its generation. 

This banishment from her family, in 
which my fair friend is so beloved, ap- 
pears strange : — it is, I have every reason 
to believe, an affecting instance of self- 
denial. 

The Archdeacon did not, I believe, at all 
relish the arrangement at first ; but he was 
at length prevailed upon to accede to it by 
the united and persevering solicitations 
of his wife, and of his daughter herself, 
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who did not fail to press upon him all the 
kind offices rendered towards his son by 
the governor. Indeed, the Archdeacon 
himself js an object of such superior re- 
gard and veneration at the Brynn, that 
his eyes are necessarily blinded to much 
that passes there; and be merely knows 
his sister-in-law and her spouse as some- 
what uncouth, but otherwise well-dis- 
posed persons. 

How very often we may observe, that 
those who are any thing but comfortable 
or amiable in domestic life affect great 
goodness abroad, and attach themselves 
to that conspicuous excellence, which they 
would be thought to admire, but which 
they never attempt essentially to imitate. 
Such is the case, I suspect, with Lady 
Allyn. Before the Archdeacon, and be- 
fore her sister also, though with less sue- 
cess, she is ever playing a part, and with 
the usual bad taste of such persons, ren- 
ders her actions a most miserable jumble 
of inconsistency. Thus far my own ob- 
servations, accompanied with a few hints 
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from Mrs. Hastings, have enabled me to 
discover; and of these peculiarities of the 
Allyn family I shall probably have to re- 
cord other instances as our acquaintance 
proceeds. 
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The Brynn, April. 

How wonderful — how glorious is nature! 
How do all her operations bespeak that 
Divine hand, by which she is directed! 
I envy not the taste of those who hurry 
at this most cheering, most interesting 
of seasons, to the crowded haunts of 
gaiety and fashion. I pity those who are 
reluctantly condemned to endure them. 
Never does my heart expand with livelier 
sensations of gratitude to the Great Giver 
of all good than now, when universal 
nature, rousing herself from her long and 
dreary slumber, is reclothed in all her 
living charms ! After one of these gentle 
showers which has just fallen, when 1 
ramble forth into tbe fields and groves, 
or skirt the margin of our little secluded 
lake, 1 would not exchange the rising 
sensations that take delightful possession 
of my heart, for all the exultation that 
h and power and successful am- 
could afford. 
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Our winter is just over, for so do we 
designate among these vales, more parti- 
cularly the first three months of the year. 
No longer from his icy throne does this 
chilling tyrant deal out upon his dreary 
domain, storms of snow, and pelting 
hail — no longer does he descend in cold 
and sleety raias, or carry death and blight 
through the land, riding on the parching 
eastern blast. During the last week the 
sun has daily set upon a land refreshed 
and vivified. - From the quarter where - he 
sets,_ genial breezes have spread life and 
animation through every surrounding 
scene. The gentle surface of the sloping 
meads and pastures, before brown and 
bare, is now clotbed with beautiful ver- 
dure. Vegetation bursts- upon us in all 
its wonderful luxuriance; and, afc each 
refreshing shower, falling in graceful 
curves from thefest dissolving clouds, softly 
sweeps the valley, nature, animate and 
inanimate, receives the welcome boon ; 
and from a thousand tuneful throats are 
grateful carols wafted to the bounteous 
Lord of the creation. The herds that 
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people the valley — the flocks that range 
the hills — the feathered tenants of the 
woodland and the brake — all these hail 
with joy the return of genial suns and 
fertilizing showers; and shall not roan, 
who is made the lord of all these, join 
the mighty chorus, and use his high pri- 
vilege of ascending in divine meditation 
and thankfulness to the Author of all 
good ? 

I should think that year almost a blank 
in my existence, in which 1 was to neglect 
the delightful contemplation of this most 
interesting season, and, consequently, 
lose those renewed feelings of piety and 
gratitude which it almost necessarily 
awakens. How merciful, how benefi- 
cent, that Creator must be, who can per- 
mit a fallen race to inhabit a world like 
this — so replete with all that can gratify 
each sense with which infinite goodness 
has gifted him ! 

As I write this, I am seated in my own 
little room. The window opens to the 
lawn, from which I am raised by a single 
step. A gentle shower has just filled the 
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valley with gladness; and the sun, as if 
emulous of the fertilizing clouds, bursts 
upon the landscape with delightful and 
invigorating splendour. A bed of blue 
scented violets sends its delicious perfume 
through the room, borne upon an air, 
soft, calm, and refreshing. The adjoin- 
ing meadows glow with their rich dress 
of buttercups and daisies, and the warm 
beams of the sun, darting through the 
neighbouring woodland, display the 
graceful and half opened foliage of 
the trees, in their first tints of vivid 
green. 

And is it possible, that, at such a mo- 
ment, one grovelling care — one earthly 
anxiety, should intrude upon a sacred hour 
like this ? O no ! — whatever was my state, 
whatever were my repinings,they can have 
no admittance here. My soul now yields 
herself up to the indulgence of sublime sen- 
sations, and owns with grateful awe the 
bounteous hand of God, whose presence is so 
clearly manifested in all these glorious ope- 
rations. Hark! how the measured note of 
the jocund cuckoo fills up the interval, 
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when the whole united chorus of the 
grove have poured forth, in wild and 
harmonious concert, their grateful wel- 
come of the returning spring' ! See how 
the bursting hedges and pendant boughs 
glitter in the sun-beam, and shake 
their plenteous drops upon the springing 
grass! — Hark, the lowing of the distant 
herds and the bleating of the flocks: — 
such a concert, so animating — so affect- 
ing — art may vainly try to equal; it can- 
not even imitate ! 

X love to ramble in the fields and 
woods, and to tend the opening beauties 
of each favourite parterre, during this 
delightful season. The gaudy apparel of 
the meadows — the life and animation of 
the green pastures, where hundreds of 
lambs wanton on the verdant carpet, and 
send their playful bleatings through the 
whole expanse of the vale, are beyond 
expression cheering j and as I slowly 
pace the woodland path, the light and 
bursting foliage above me, and the prim- 
rases and violets- — the wild anemones 
and the hyacinths — the simple straw- 
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berry and scented ground-ivy, which 
beset my way, and offer their sweets td 
the • careless pressure: of my. feet— these 
too are objects of no ordinary interest) 
and in comparing. the variety* the beauty 
and quick, succession of these natural 
gems of the grore, with the more prized 
and cultivated productions of the flower- 
garden, 1: find ■•• on abundant source of 
amusement. 

Then too my garden! — the opening 
prospect of a winter's care! Each fa- 
vourite plant to be pruned — cleansed and 
refreshed — some protected from the mid- 
day sun — some from the biting hoar- 
frost — others transplanted and nightly 
watered, — the seed to be committed to the 
well-prepared soil — the jessamine, the 
vine, the roses, and the scented clematis, 
to be gently trained as their vigorous 
shoots wanton in gay luxuriance over the 
walls; these, and a hundred other occu- 
pations of equal interest, make this, to 
roe, a season of happy employment and 
delight, which I it is seldom in the 
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power of any external circumstances to 
disturb. 

How very near akin to religion itself 
are the pure pleasures of a retired coun- 
try life ! The sensations which arise from 
their pursuit, though temperate and quiet, 
are yet cheering, and all tend to direct 
our thoughts to Him, who is the great 
and unknown Cause of all that is beau- 
tiful and wonderful in nature. From the 
opening of the snow-drop, to the last 
fading rose of autumn, every thing in 
vegetation is surprising and interesting; 
and as each flower fades but to revive 
again in increased vigor, in this man may 
continually read a strong confirmation 
of his own hopes of immortality. Would 
we cease from vain repinings and cavillings 
at the Deity, we must retire from those 
haunts of men, where every thing wears 
a false aspect, and read the God of nature 
in the excellence of his own works. From 
the most diminutive flower to the loftiest 
tree — from the smallest animalcula to 
the largest quadruped — how admirably is 
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every part directed to its end, and in the 
succession of the seasons, the varieties of 
clime and surface — in the gentle oozings 
of the inland spring, and the mighty ef- 
forts of the ocean tides — in the light and 
in the darkness — in the snnny calm and 
the driving tempest — how excellently is 
every thing adapted to the object it is 
intended to promote — the consistency and 
the good of the whole. 

Observing this extraordinary agree- 
ment of parts, and the incontrovertible 
signs throughout all nature of one great, 
perfect, and well-organized plan*, surely 
the person of feeling and observation 
would at once dismiss all doubts as to the 
expediency of external things when ap- 
plied to himself; would experience an 
inward conviction, that all is for the best; 
and that however strange and incon- 
gruous many things in his own condition 

* Look round our world ; behold the chain of love, 

Combining all below and all above, 

» * • • 

All served, all serving; nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Euay on Man 

g2 
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far from affording' me any gratification, 
would merely cause me to regret all that 
was wanting. The fact is, your very 
imitations of the country and of rural life, 
and they are more or less mingled with 
all your exhibitions, afford a convincing 
argument of the superiority of our enjoy- 
ments. If you in the town seek for 
amusement in faint resemblances, what 
must be our advantages who possess the 
reality ? 

I was made for the country: I never 
wish to leave it. Confined to a town, [ 
should feel as if the great object of my 
being was perverted and lost sight of: 
art, however exquisite, could never banish 
nature from my regard : the crowded 
assemblies of the gay and fashionable 
would never supersede in my estimation 
those delightful evenings I sometimes 
spend at Rynan ; nor could morning 
drives, nor walks in the busy resorts of 
the metropolis, ever compensate to me for 
those quiet and easy rambles which I take 
alone, or in the company of those I love, 
over this wild and romantic country. You 
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will perhaps smile at all this, and say, 
" come and try the change." That must 
never be. But oh! how ardently do I 
wish that you were here to share in those 
sensations which pen cannot write, and 
which language would vainly attempt to 
express. 
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The Brynn. 

Your complaint is just. My communi- 
cations are indeed very little varied with 
the relation of domestic incidents. Yet 
what have I to relate that could give you 
pleasure, if I except the accounts I trans- 
mit from Bynan ? It is better, I think, to 
be merely general upon topics which are 
not pleasing. 

My proposed visit to the widow at 
the Duglin was accomplished yesterday, 
and I am still suffering a little from the 
fatigue I endured. Our old servant ac- 
companied me three miles on horseback, 
but the road was so rough, not having 
been cleared from the effects of the late 
storms and floods, that I dismounted when 
we reached the Pass into the vale, and 
ordered my companion to wait with the 
horses till I returned. 

There are many scenes and characters 
among these mountains, which hearing 
described, I should be apt to rank among 
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mere poetic fictions, did not my own 
knowledge prove their real existence* 
That the wildness of these remote tracts, 
apd the solitary habits of many of the 
mountaineers conduce to the formation 
of peculiarities, intellectual and even per- 
sonal seems agreed upon universally. 
But how strange and how deeply interest- 
ing some of these mental peculiarities 
are, they alone can judge who have lived 
like myself upon the spot, a silent but 
interested observer* 

As I pursued my way up the glen be- 
yond which the widow lives, the wind 
blew cold and damp, _ and' murmured 
among the leafless branches of the few 
stunted ash-trees that in places overhang 
the stony path- way. .Continuing my pro- 
gress, the rocks which had hitherto closed 
each side of the pass, receded gradually, 
and the valley opening, displayed before 
me a wild and uninteresting district, un- 
varied by tree or rock or brushwood, but 
exposed to every wind, and uncheered by 
the appearance of a single habitation. 

I am no coward, but the chill blast 



that blew uninterrupted over the heath, 
the wild brawling at* a brook thai, tailing 
down an abrupt ledge, cast its spray upon 
me a* L panaed to adjust aay cloak — the 
ctmaamuaem of being 1 90 fir fku a a home 
and unattended* and die strangeness of 
the family I was going- to visit — these 
united* L mnat confess^ caused aae far a 
moment to wish the business of the day 
concluded. I think I have -before told 
you that die widow is a piotegcfi of Lady 
AIlyn*s> who, in one of her nacre generous 
mmb> gave her a cottage to reside in, 
and promised to hare a regard to her 
other wants. Yon will be inclined to 
think that there was bat little charity 
in settling a poor, unprotected female in 
snch a dreary spot, when there are so 
many other places equally secluded, but 
abounding in natural beauties, and more 
sheltered and nearer the comforts of life. 
Bat it was the widow's own wish to settle 
here, and the cause of this entitles her still 
more to our sympathy. 

She has an only child, a son, who lives 
with her, and whom she tenderly loves. 
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This young man, who is known by the 
general appellation of "Poor Jasper/* 
without being positively an idiot, is totally 
unfitted either for employment, or for in- 
tercourse with the world. The wayward- 
ness of his temper is invincible, and the 
irregular action of his mind such as to be 
capable of no alleviation. My father once 
endeavoured by kindness to obtain such 
hold upon his affections and respect, as to 
influence in some measure his conduct: 
but the attempt was vain : he was ready 
to evince attachment, but it must be in 
his own mode, and at his own time. Yet 
I believe his waywardness has always 
been deemed harmless, and many of his 
peculiarities display the wanderings of a 
naturally generous heart. 

He has been known to sit for whole 
days by the brook side, solely em- 
ployed in rescuing the immersed flies 
from their finny enemies, or in destroying 
the snares of the insidious spider. The 
shepherds complain that he sometimes 
falls upon their dogs unmercifully when 
they seize the sheep, and he has been ob- 
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served to climb the most dangerous preci- 
pices to avenge upon the hawk and its 
brood the death of some innocent victim. 
In the winter he may be seen for days to- 
gether in the barns of the neighbouring 
farmers reclining upon the straw, a silent 
spectator of the operations of the thrasher: 
while in summer he studiously avoids all 
commerce with man or beast, and is some- 
times met in the wildest and most solitary 
spots weeping and sobbing alone, while 
the sun is smiling upon all around., and 
universal nature seems exhilarated by its 
influence. When the storm is high, and 
the shepherds with their flocks fly before 
the bursting tempest, Jasper is often met 
ascending with hasty strides the most in- 
accessible heights of the Rhudol, and 
brandishing in his hand the long staff 
which is his constant companion. His 
delight is in the most awful convulsions 
of nature, and he has been seen standing 
upon an isolated rock, midway up a fear- 
ful cataract, looking sometimes placidly, 
sometimes sternly, upon the headlong and 
dangerous uproar around him, and anon 
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clapping his hands and joining his pierc- 
ing scream and long continued laugh in 
wild concord with the roar of the descend- 
ing floods. The lightnings and the fearful 
thunder reverberating in ten thousand 
echoes through the different vallies, and 
rolling in awful grandeur over the moun- 
tains, have no terrors for him : he seems 
to court the vivid glare which other eyes 
cannot endure, and those dread sounds 
are but music to him which strike fear 
and amazement into the sinking hearts of 
his fellow-mortals. 

Such is Jasper, and truly there is some- 
thing fearful as well as interesting in the 
contemplation of such a character. In 
him the mind seems not so much to be 
debased by imbecility, as elevated to an 
extreme inconsistent with the performance 
of human duties; and always when I 
pass him in his little solitary corner of the 
church, or see him at a distance leaning 
on his staff over the brook, his eyes fixed 
languidly on my face as I approach, my 
emotions of pity are not unmingled with 
something almost resembling fear. 
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Under circumstances so peculiarly 
afflicting, no wonder the widow prefers 
this inhospitable spot toothers more within 
the reach of observation ; and as early 
misfortunes have broken her spirit, and 
detached all her feelings from the world, 
the external advantages of situation are to 
her matters of perfect indifference. 

On emerging from the pass, before you 
reach the path which leads over the open 
heath to the widow's cottage, a bridge 
must be crossed, which is formed of two 
trees rudely thrown across the brook. I 
had scarcely adjusted my cloak as a pro- 
tection from the wind, for the day was 
wild and threatening, and made good my 
passage over the bridge, when casting my 
eyes forward, I was startled with the un- 
usual sight of a human figure stretched at 
full length upon the turf, and gazing list- 
lessly upon the passing waters. My fears 
were by no means dissipated, when leap- 
ing up suddenly, Jasper himself stood 
by me. 

For a moment his eyes rambled around 
as regardless of surrounding objects, but 
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at length fixing upon me, they flashed with 
sadden intelligence : — he clapped his 
hands, and pointing towards the bank 
which concealed the cottage from view, he 
laughed loudly, with that unmeaning but 
appalling stillness of the features, which 
is a shocking peculiarity of mental aber- 
ration. 

At this moment I felt the folly I had 
been guilty of in dispensing with the at- 
tendance of my companion, but I had done 
it without thought. I hesitated a mo- 
ment what course to pursue. Jasper, 
too, stood still; his eyes resumed their 
listlessness, and he seemed unconscious of 
my presence. 

The whole scene was sufficiently strik- 
ing, could I have viewed it as a composed 
spectator. But oh ! how my heart beat. 
These petty events are often indebted to 
their accompaniments for the effect they 
produce on the mind. Imagine the wild- 
ness and dreariness of the spot where we 
were; the lowering heavens, and the 
widely-spreading heath, the sole witnesses 
of the meeting ! The costume of Jasper, 
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too, was accordant with the scene. His 
lean and stooping- figure was enveloped 
in a grey shepherd's cloak. On his head he 
wore a round drab-coloured hat of the 
country, and this, as was his custom, was 
ornamented with a bunch of heath and 
yellow broom, hanging not ungracefully 
down on one side, and confined with a 
twisted baud of briony. 

At first I was inclined to return to the 
spot where I had left the horses, but fear- 
ing to offend him by such manifest avoid- 
ance, I determined to push onwards, and 
reach the place of my destination as 
quickly as I could. Seeing me about to 
depart, he again roused himself, and with 
a sudden motion intercepted my progress, 
I was alarmed, and instinctively looked 
round how I might retreat. "What do 
yeu fear me for?" said he, in a melan- 
choly tone : " the sheep and the cattle do 
not rim from me, then why should you ?" 
— " Where did I get this ? " continued he, 
plucking a tuft of heath from his hat, and 
presenting it with a mysterious air. I 
replied, that I could not tell. " Then I 
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will show you," said he, pointing to the 
highest peak of the Khudol, which was 
now visible, towering in the distance ; " I 
got it where the goat never climbed, and 
where man never trod. Is it not a happy 
plant, Lady?" Here he smiled to him- 
self triumphantly, and, replacing it in his 
bat, ; re$umed,T-r" Andsee this stone, how 

r 

smooth v and round, and bright it is ! This 
|s a faicy stone t No one has seen it but 
£oq. It belongs to the poor fishes > I stole 
\% out of the; lake, and- to-morrow I must 
carry fa back again*" — I looked at the 
pebbje fc it ^wasi: beautiful and • perfectly 
transparent ; and wishing to please him, 
I Stretched but my hand to take it*: " No! 
no,! " ,said he, : (shuddering j ^yoij must 
not h^vQ this J tfeey could not live without 
^-yfor {$ lights tbeirfcm dark nights, when 
they ; liayiB pQ,.ip$on to tfefcd By.L I must 
tak^jt baclM^raorrow;" (Withan indig* 
nant Jo<&, he tdrned hastily away, Crossed 
the bridge, and disappeared among the 

^ I hurried o^ not a little agitated with this 
rencontre. There is something particu- 
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larly painful to me in suddenly confront- 
ing these unfortunate beings. Pity has 
been denned tobea sensation arisingfrom 
the fear of suffering ourselves what we 
witness in others. Something of this na- 
ture is what 1 imagine many experience 
in viewing the imbeeility or the wreck 
of human intellect. Man naturally shud- 
ders at the contemplation of that which 
at once humbles his self-confidence, his 
pride, and his lofty aspirations ; and 
shows him how low it is possible he too 
may be reduced. His pity is mingled 
with self-abasement ; his confidence va- 
nishes; the majesty of his nature he sees 
dethroned before him; and he acknow- 
ledges, with pain and compunction, upon 
how feeble a prop all his mighty preten- 
sions of mental excellence and infallibility 
are founded. Is it not wonderful such a 
sentiment as pride should exist, when at 
every step we may read a lesson of humi- 
lity ? 

I was not long in reaching the widow's 
cottage. It is situated in a dip of the hills, 
so as not to be seen till you come imme- 
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diately upon it. A little garden, enclosed 
with a wall of turf, and three or four 
stunted trees, that can scarcely be said to 
shelter the house, relieve in some measure 
the extreme dreariness of the scene. A 
tributary of the brook, over which I had 
crossed, passes the threshold, murmuring* 
over a few stones that bar its progress, for 
the purpose of arresting the water, and 
then is again lost amid a bed of rushes and 
coarse grass. The exterior of this abode 
was indeed truly comfortless. On enter- 
ing, I found the widow busily employed 
at a spinning-wheel. She was surprised 
at my appearance, for I bad never been 
there before ; and so unaccustomed was 
she to the voice of sympathy, that I was 
some, time in making her fully compre-* 
hend the intent of my visit. 

She received me cordially, however; 
pressed me to sit down, and made a very 
affecting apology for her incapability of 
further entertaining me. She said it was 
now nearly two months since she had seen 
any human face but her son's, for as he 
had taken a whim lately to fetch their 

YOL. I. H 
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scanty pittance from the village, she had 
seldom occasion to trouble either herself 
or any body else with the performance of 
this necessary duty. As she spoke, die 
wept ; not perhaps that any sudden grief 
overpowered her, but the seclusion in 
which she lived, though voluntary, yet 
seemed to have overcome her spirits, and 
rendered any extraordinary sensations too 
much for her nerves to support. 

My own heart was too fall to allow me 
the benefit of calm observation, and there* 
fore, after briefly executing my commis- 
sion, which was received by her with silent 
emotion, 1 took my leave, promising and 
intending to make a more prolonged visit 
when the weather was more favourable, — 
Perhaps the relation of this little excursion 
(though fancy may have tempted me to 
give it somewhat of a too vivid colouring) 
may not prove uninteresting. It is always 
salutary in the end, though painful at die 
moment, to enter the abodes of misery. 
Not only does it tend to lay the founda- 
tion for solid contentment within our own 
breasts, but it causes us to look up to our 
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Creator with a more lively sense of the 
favours he has bestowed upon us ; and it 
checks the overbearing arrogance of good 
fortune, by compelling us to consider that 
our fate is in the hands of the all-powerful 
disposer of good and evil, who can chastise 
and abase— bless and favour us as he 
will. 
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Thf.re are times when the mind is in- 
disposed equally to study and to reflec- 
tion, and when it is as vain as it is irk- 
some to force it into exertion. It is on 
this account, that any methodical distri- 
bution of our time and studies is difficult, 
b*y impossible to be strictly adhered to 
«ilh profit. The intellect is as wayward 
*s the temper— ^it has its capricious mo- 
tfrfttts, and at one hour resists that with 
wtthiug, which at another it undertakes 
» id eagerness. Yet, to a certain point, 
wv*?iod is excellent, and without it no 
# **l depth of erudition can be attained. 
* vtwe degree our intellectual tastes may 
^V xvught under the dominion of habit, 
m^ by constant exercise, a man will 
: JHt appointed time generally feel the 
^ %»nl of his books, as at another he 

YeU to say, I will dedi- 
jfeibtfiphy— that to the 
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classics — and next to music — the next to 
poetry and the Belles Lettres, is absurd ; 
for if, as is often the case, the mind is at 
the stated time indisposed to the pursuit 
of those particular subjects, it is vain to 
force its energies, when they might be 
otherwise directed, both wkh more plea- 
sure and with more profit. 

In one thing, however, I suffer no 
tedium, and no waywardness to impede 
my sense of propriety. The studies of 
the day are always best commenced by 
unfolding the sacred pages of the Bible — 
by learning from thence the instability 
of all other pursuits, as compared with 
that which is connected with the life 
eternal. Thus to begin the day, and to 
conclude it with prayer, must and will 
secure the favour of the Almighty, if it is 
done in sincerity and truth. 

After all that can be said of the vast 
exertions of modern science and the 
transcendant lustre of mortal genius — 
whatever pleasure, whatever applause may 
be gained by our acquaintance with the 
•literary efforts and speculations of men - 
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jet they are not to be compared with 
that wisdom, by which we are enlightened 
from the word of God — a wisdom which 
we are -told "is glorious and never 
iadeth away : yea, she is easily seen of 
them that love her, and found of such as 
seek her/' 

Among the many substantial benefits 
which have been the result of my resi- 
dence at Rynan, the encreased pleasure 
which I have been taught to derive from 
the study of the Scriptures, is one forwhich 
I can never be sufficiently grateful. During 
my residence in the gay world, projects of 
ambition, or mere motives of momentary 
gratification, for the most part directed 
my reading. Yet, there were moments 
when my soul asserted its own right of 
unshackling itself from this world, and 
fixing its attention upon things not 
merely sublunary. 

I did not, however, always read with 
conviction, because I was not sufficiently 
aware of that extraordinary connexion 
which runs through the whole of the 
sacred writings. I did not rise up from 
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these occasional efforts of awakened feel- 
ing much better or much wiser, because 
my biblical studies were neither sys- 
tematic nor persevering. The historical 
parts of the sacred writings, I was of 
course well acquainted with, but my 
taste seldom led me to consult the pages 
of prophecy, and thus I lost much of that 
wonderful and convincing mass of evi- 
dence, upon which the authority of our 
faith is founded. 

The conversation of the archdeacon on 
this subject, but more than all his dis- 
courses, in which he very frequently 
urges the necessity and excellency of 
scriptural study upon his flock, and en- 
deavours to prepare the way for their 
more easily pursuing it, by plain illustra- 
tions, and such instructions as are expla- 
natory of the general plan of revelation, 
have produced an almost immediate 
change, or rather an enlargement in my 
ideas, and what I before considered as a 
dry, but perhaps necessary study, I am 
now ready to maintain is the noblest, 
the sublimest, and most important pur- 
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suit, in whifh the life of man can be 
occupied. 

In Herodotus, and other authors of his 
class, we may gather a sufficient idea of 
the tenets and modes of worship of 
former ages — in the Koran, and the re- 
marks prefixed to it by Sale, we are 
initiated into the fanciful fabric of Ma- 
hometisin. But how long in the present 
times will the man of reputed sense 
dwell upon these ? The whimsical my- 
thology of the Egyptians — the romantic 
and beautiful system invented by the 
Magi, and the accommodating theories 
of the Eastern prophet — may attract the 
curiosity, and even gain the admiration 
of some,-^-yet, it is but for a moment ; — 
approach nearer, and apply reason to 
these, or any of the superstitions which 
have existed or do exist in the world, 
and they fall before the test and sink 
into their proper place among the enor- 
mous mass of human absurdity. 

How different the gospel of Christ! 
It is arrayed in no external graces— it 
invites by no promises of immoral li~ 
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fcense — it offers nd temptations to the 
proud and sensual — it glitters not in the 
gorgeous magnificence of oppressive 
pomp — it afcpires not to the iron rod of 
power;— its professions are few and 
simple — its promises are not temporal, — 
its demands are strict and arbitrary, and 
it is directly opposed to " all that is in 
the world,— the lust of the iflesh, and the 
lust df the eyes, and the pride of life." 

Yet uninviting as this divine system 
appears at first sight — it soon surpasses 
every'other. Where they fail it rears its 
head :' though passion would disown it, 
reasdn cannot obey; and the more the 
mind dwells upon it, the more the intel- 
lect is exercised upon its various parts 
either separately or in connexion ; — the 
deeper is the whole soul engaged in the 
subject from increasing conviction of its 
truth, till at length it pierces to the very 
regions of opposition, and touches and in- 
fluences the heart. 

Wonderful— glorious volume! gift of 
inefiable mercy and benevolence from an 
offended God to a fallen race ! There is 

H2 
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not one temporal blessing which infinite 
goodness has conferred upon mankind, 
which I would not rather sacrifice, than 
that of being able to peruse the sacred 
pages — faith and humility being my 
guides. 

How does all that man has written, 
however ingenious, however striking or 
amusing, fall short of the contents of 
those pages which are inscribed by the 
finger of God himself, and which point 
the way to regions beyond the grave! 
Much more really learned — much higher 
in the estimation of our Father which is 
in heaven, and the whole dependent 
choir of angels — is the simple cottager 
who looks to the book of life, for all bis 
hopes, his joys, and his comforts — who 
has but that one study, that only conso- 
lation, that only friend, — than the man 
of mere worldly science and erudition, 
whose days are devoted to all that is 
earthly, and who lives in the mere con- 
sciousness of human applause. The one 
is working silently and modestly for 
laurels that shall never fade — the other 
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sinks into the grave* and his feme sur- 
vives him not It is madly comparing 
time to eternity— it is grasping a fleeting 
cloud, to employ all our mental energies 
upon mere secular and perishable objects. 
How forcibly do I now perceive this — 
how does every succeeding day add force 
to the conviction ! 

In making the contemplation of the 
soul's probable immortality to be the 
great incitement to a virtuous self-denial 
here, certain who are called heathens 
read an extraordinary lecture to numbers 
of nominal christians. Had they been 
blessed with the light of revelation, 
with what joy would they have received 
the boon; as of what inestimable value 
would they have prized it ! They would 
not have belived it possible, that with 
such a book as the Bible in the possession 
of each member of the community, the 
majority would be found, lightly consi- 
dering, if not totally neglecting it, and 
that — with salvation and eternal happiness 
in their hands — there were many persons 
to be found, who systematically and obsti* 
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nately slighted and disregarded them, — 
for the vain pursuits of an hour— the 
giddy trifle of a moment ! 

To men who reason at all, how excel- 
lent a gift is revelation. Without it 
upon what a* boundless ocean of doubt 
and perplexity must they be tossed, and 
that too without any hope of reaching the 
desire! haven at last. Though it is but 
an imperfect glimmering which we ob- 
tain of the extensive and splendid dispen- 
sations of providence, yet is it sufficient 
for all the purposes of our mortal career, 
and we are allowed the expectation, that 
if we use the light which is afforded us 
as we ought, a time ^vi 11 come, when all 
the mysterious workings of creative wis- 
dom will be manifested to our favoured 
and delighted vision. The study of the 
Bible is peculiarly adapted for a private 
exercise. To me, there is a something so 
venerable in the antiquity — so awful in 
the threatenings, so exhilarating in the 

* Itaque dubitaiis, circumspectans, haesitans, multa 
ad versa revertens, tanquam ratis in mari immenso 
nostra vehitur oratio.-r-T. Q. lib. .1. 30. Cicero. 
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promises therein contained— that as I read, 
I love to pause over the striking passages, 
and suffer my soul unchecked to imbibe 
the full spirit and meaning, and indulge 
in such a train of reflection as the subject 
may naturally awaken. There is nothing* 
in the holy book which warrants us to 
regard it in a common-place light, or as 
a work which may be familiarly pro- 
duced on any occasion — read without 
honor or reverence, and listened to with 
indifference. As the word of God, it 
claims our deepest veneration and respect — 
as declaring his will to man, and pointing 
the way to life or death eternal, it should 
be received with awful interest; as our 
greatest earthly treasure, it should be 
valued beyond .every other possession, 
and the unfolding of its sacred pages 
should never be lightly nor irreverently 
undertaken, but only when the mind 
of the reader and the disposition of 
his auditors, should he have any, are 
duly prepared to receive seriously what 
they hear, and to store it up in their 
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hearts as the most important of all 
knowledge. 

There is no excuse for those who wil- 
fully neglect the study of the Scriptures. 
In such a case, ignorance can never be 
admitted as an apology by Almighty God 
for the transgression of his will. I can- 
not believe that a man ever yet died an 
infidel, who during his life had done jus- 
tice to his Creator, and to himself, by 
perusing with a right spirit the sacred 
pages, and with a sincere desire to know 
the truth. Conviction, under the blessing 
of God, must have attended such perusal. 
But to plead ignorance of God's word 
when that ignorance is wilful, as any ex- 
tenuation of the crime of disbelieving and 
disobeying it, is r an insult to his mercy 
and condescension, which his justice can- 
not overlook, and which his severity will 
doubtless avenge. There is not a greater 
offence to the majesty of the Deity, than a 
disregard of the revelations which he has 
graciously afforded us for our guidance ; 
and the argument before Him will not 
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be*, that it is impossible to sin if we are 
ignorant of the law, but that it is impos- 
sible not to sin if we are ignorant of the 
law, and for that transgression we shall 
be called to a severe account, when We 
are' weighed in the balances and are 
found wanting. 

The unfolding of the sacred pages is 
never, in the Archdeacon's family, made a 
hurried, and consequently, unproductive 
performance. Without a previous prayer, 
that Holy Book is never opened, and the 
veneration v*ith which it is regarded by 
the worthy head himself, is by the solem- 
nity and deep attention of his manner in- 
fused naturally into the breasts of all his 
family. His enunciation is withal so 
simple, and the humility of bis own heart 
so manifest, that the truth has from his 
mouth double power, the attention being 

* Et ne dites plus avec vos nouveaux auteurs, qu'il 
est impossible qu'on pecbe quand on ne connoit pas la 
justice ; mais dites plut6t avec Saint Augustin, et lea 
anciens peres, qu'il est impossible qu'on ne pecbe pas 
quand on ne connoit pas la justice : Neasse est utprecet, 
a quo ignoratur justitia. — Pascal. 
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wholly led towards the subject, and hoi 
distracted "by fcriy indecorous attempts 
at oratorical effect. I have been acctu& 
tomed from childhood to listen to the occa- 
sioned perusal of the Scriptures, and I 
lrave listened patiently because I thought 
it my duty to do so ; — but never till lately 
did I feel a real pleasure in the exercise * 
and what formerly I considered almost ih 
the light of an intrusion upon my other* 
occupations, I now hail with delight, and* 
relinquish with regret. 

There is no point which the Arch^ 
deacon more sedulously labours to instil 
into the minds of his mountaineers, thari' 
an habitual reverence for the Scriptures 5 ; 
and there are few things which he more 
pointedly condemns and guards his flock 
against, than the either directly or indi- 
rectly making light of God's word. He 
would never have its contents made sub- 
servient to vulgar wit, nor its idioms un- 
advisedly introduced into familiar con- 
versation. As containing the revelatiods 
of infinite wisdom, he would have its very 
name breathed with reverence, and its 
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contents never brought forward : but whan 
the seriousness of Abe occasion warranted. 
His exhortations in this particular, se- 
conded by the example of his family, have 
had, iu many instances, that excellent 
.effect which so judicious a plan was 
likely to produce. There is no cottage in. 
his district, however mean, which is not 
provided with a Bible, should there be an 
inmate there who can peruse it j and such 
a pride have they in this gift of their 
pastor, that it is regarded as a treasure 
which no other can excel, and is always 
reverently produced to the inspection of 
the stranger as the proudest ornament of 
their lowly abodes. 

This feeling is further established by an 
excellent custom which the Archdeacon 
observes in his parochial rambles. If he 
finds the family assembled, he will fre- 
quently ask for their Bible, and after 
kindly inquiring into their wants, and 
advising them in the conduct of them- 
selves and their concerns, he will add a 
few impressive words, such as peculiarly 
tend to instil into their minds a deep 
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reverential awe of the book, which, 
through the blessing and favour of pro- 
vidence, is placed in their hands, and he 
will enjoin them never to forget, that 
having this privilege, it is dangerous in 
the extreme to neglect improving it to 
the utmost. 

Where there is still remaining that 
feeling of respect to superior rank and 
learning, which the extravagant zeal of 
many in the present day is doing - its best 
to expel from the breasts of the poo) - , this 
custom of parochial visitation must ever 
be most beneficial, and what is of great 
consequence, will unite the minister to his 
flock by no common bond of interest and 
affection : but where each man is taught 
self-dependence in religious matters — 
where a little education has given him 
the idea rather of criticising than of listen- 
ing reverently to his pastor — then is the 
pastor's office stripped of its most power- 
ful and most delightful accompaniment, 
and those visits which were once the pride 
of the cottage, and the stimulus to virtu- 
ous exertion, are considered intrusive and 
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unnecessary, and are finally altogether 
dispensed with. In remote situations, 
more particularly, this is a serious evil, 
and it forms an epoch in religious influ- 
ence which I have heard many excellent 
men deeply deplore. There is a medium 
betwixt the superstitious fetters of popery 
and the lax tenets of modern liberality, 
which every good man would wish to see 
adopted, and of which an admirable in- 
stance may be found in this happy valley. 
Mutual dependence is necessary to the 
well-being of society; and those who 
would destroy it, can be actuated by no 
other feelings than those of a destructive 
and unamiable pride. 
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Rynan, May. 

Yesterday was one of the most delight- 
ful days I ever witnessed. Indeed the 
reappearance of spring has brought with 
it ten thousand beauties which I formerly 
saw not, or disdained to notice. The al- 
most instantaneous verdure with which 
the prolific clouds which are at this mo- 
ment hanging lazily upon, the sides of the 
mountains cover the meads and pastures 
is quite wonderful, and every thing here 
appears to me clad in a more vivid green 
than I ever before saw. It was Sunday. 
The sun was smiling in warm and fre- 
quent gleams upon the lovely landscape, 
and I stole unperceived from the house, 
that I might enjoy a solitary walk to the 
church. I accordingly took that side of 
the lake, which being most circuitous, 
was least frequented. My path lay through 
a noble but broken avenue of horse- 
chesnuts, which running obliquely from 
the extremity of the gardens, terminated 
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at a little creek, which is crossed in a boat. 
There may be more majestic, but I never 
saw more beautiful trees than these. The 

• 

full luxuriance of the light green foliage 
was finely varied with the blossom which 
rose in gay pyramids of clustering flowers, 
each crowning its broad and spreading ca- 
nopy of leaves. I passed on, nor stayed to 
admire, till a few hundred yards further, 
I found myself on a rocky eminence, 
which, overhanging the margin of the 
lake, commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the church, the mansion and the village 
of Rynan, and the wild recesses of the 
gigantic Rhfrdol. What a scene was 
before me ! Every step demanded and 
deserved a separate description. But 
what pen could describe what the imagina- 
tion itself can only feebly retain ? I pass 
it over, therefore, and leave those to paint 
such things whose feelings are less elevated 
by them than mine. 

It was a still morning, and the lake 
was like a faultless mirror in the bosom 
of the mountains. To the place where I 
stood the sound of. the village bells came 
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softened by the distance. The heavens 
at this moment were almost cloudless. 
On the opposite shore of the lake, from 
the sides of the hills, and the recesses of 
the valley, the inhabitants were seen 
slowly wending to the church as to one 
common centre. The young and die old, 
the father and his family, were all there. 
They were repairing to worship together 
that God whose eye was upon them 
through the clear expanse of the sky ; 
whose sun and whose rain made their 
hearts to rejoice in the plenteousness of 
his goodness. 

I bad never witnessed such a scene as 
the whole of that now before me, and my 
soul resigned itself to the most pleasing 
sensations. The excellence of nature waft 
spread out before me, and the God of 
nature spoke in his works. The beauti- 
ful Psalm of the royal minstrel rose upon 
my lips, and adoration filled my whelfe 
heart. " Bless the Lord, O my soul ! O 
Lord my God, thou art very great, thoti 
art clothed with honour and majesty. O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
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wisdom hast thou made them all ; the 
earth is fall of thy riches. I will sing 
unto the Lord as long as I live: I will 
sing praise Id my God, while I have my 
being. My meditation of him shall be 
sweet: I will be glad in the Lord*/' 

The assembly likewise of the people 
to the house of God was a sight of no ordi- 
nary interest. It was pleasing to witness 
the gathering together of the faithful. I 
knew the worship in which they would 
mingle there, and I felt that God would 
accept it. The excellence of that sobri- 
ety and dignified calmness which distin- 
guish the services of our church, and ren- 
der its religious exercises of that humble, 
quiet y and sedate nature, which alone can 
he acceptable in the eyes of the Almighty, 
struck me with peculiar foroe at this 
moment, and I felt that in the rational 
andunimpassioned "form of sound words," 
with which the grave and learned fathers 
of the reformation had framed the offices 
of public worship, there was a real bless- 
ing and a substantial benefit to be found, 

♦Psalm civ. 1.24, 331,34. 
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which extravagance of any kind, how- 
ever well intended, can never confer. 
Wherever there is effervescence, a pro- 
portionate stillness and indifference fol- 
lows; but where religious exercises are 
conducted by the reason, not ruled by 
the occasional gusts of wayward passion, 
they maintain one even and regular 
course, and have, therefore, a more steady 
influence upon the heart and action. 

As the bells dropped, I reached the little 
gate which admits you into the church- 
yard. I here met the Archdeacon. He 
had come in his robes, a custom which 1 
think ought to be more generally ob- 
served by our priests and dignitaries, for 
all good churchmen love to see every 
respect paid by the minister hi rp self to 
that office which is understood to claim 
the reverence of others. It was delight- 
ful to see his rustic congregation assem- 
bled, and with their heads uncovered, 
forming a line on the green walk of the 
cemetry along which he passed, full of 
kindness and courtesy to all. The re- 
spectful group knew well the blessing 
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they possessed in such a pastor. He wan 
as high in their esteem as in their affec- 
tions, and that very dignity joined with 
mildness, which some venture to con- 
demn, and which was so conspicuous in 
hiui, communicated an awe and respect 
for his important calling which a mere 
love and gratitude for repeated acts of 
kindness, could never have produced. 
All came there to learn — none thought of 
not admiring. The old still tottered to 
the seats which they and their forefathers 
had occupied for ages, to listen to a 
reiteration of their hopes, and to have 
their eyes directed heavenwards to those 
benefits of the Christian dispensation 
which they trusted through the mercy of 
God ere long to attain. The young and 
the vigorous came to he taught their duty : 
how to avoid all occasions of sin — how 
to propitiate the favor of God, and how 
to obtain the benefits of his grace. 

Shew me, if you can, a more delightful 
scene, than an assembly constituted like 
this in the act of worshipping their 
Creator ! All is conducted with that order 

VOL. I. 1 
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and decency — that silence and attention 
which become the temple of the living God, 
and if at the conclusion of the appointed 
services, the assembly disposes unintoxi- 
cated with glowing visions of bliss, — nei- 
ther tortured with extravagant pictures of 
their own wretchedness, nor goaded into 
hopelessness and despair, — they at least 
return to their homes, convinced of the 
weakness of their own unaided endea- 
vours, but renewed in their minds by 
the consciousness that the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit is theirs, if they truly 
seek it, and that the blood of Him who 
was the propitiation for the sins of the 
world will be brought forward as an 
atonement for the defectiveness of their 
services, if they have done their best. 

I was always attached to the establish- 
ment because I was brought up in it, and 
I ever considered it politically necessary. 
But, as I left the church on this occasion, 
[ felt that the love I now bore to it was 
of the purest, of the most sincere and 
terested nature. The excellent judg- 
of the Archdeacon is so effectually 
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displayed in every arrangement, however 
minute, which comes within his cog- 
nizance, that the service of the sanctuary 
excites a more than common interest, 
and is conducted with a proper degree of 
dignity and decorum. I have been in the 
habit of frequenting our best churches 
in the metropolis, yet I never expe- 
rienced that same feeling of devotion 
which seems to inspire me here. Inde- 
pendent of the impressive style in which 
the service is conducted by the priest 
himself, there are two points particularly 
attended to, which I could wish more 
generally adopted, at least in our country 
churches. The whole congregation take 
their part in the devotions by the audible 
reading of the responses, and by joining 
in the psalmody. 

It appears a strange thing- — I think it 
ill-judged — that in most of our churches, 
the only voices, besides that of the officiat- 
ing minister, that are raised in prayer, or 
praise, or thanksgiving, are those of the 
clerk, who is generally illiterate and igno- 
rant ; and of a few irregular and arbi- 
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trary parishioners, misnamed singers, 
who have as little harmony in their 
voices, or concord in their rude instru- 
ments, as they have devotion or humility 
in their hearts. It was the original in- 
tention of the compilers of our liturgy, 
that all the people present should take a 
part in the devotions of the day, and, in 
one part of the rubric, even they are 
enjoined to respond to the priest " in a 
loud voice." The act of praise too, by 
psalms and spiritual songs, is but little 
understood, if public opinion coincides 
with present practice. How God can be 
glorified, either with mere scientific per- 
formances of our fashionable choirs, or 
the drawling and almost ludicrous at- 
tempts of the village band, appears some- 
what paradoxical. For the congregation 
to attempt to join in with either is labour 
in vain, nor can I think that this is in- 
tended by the performers themselves. 
David, whose beautiful and sublime com- 
positions are still not only in usage 
among us, but form the principal part of 
our choral worship, ought to be authority 
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sufficient in this matter ; and if we exa- 
mine most of his laudatory psalms, we 
shall find that they were composed for 
the use of whole assemblies". Thus, in 
the ninety-eighth, he not only exhorts the 
congregation to " sing, rejoice, and give 
thanks ;" but he also calk upon all nature, 
animate and inanimate, to join the mighty 
chorus. " Let the sea make a noise, and 
all that' therein is: the round world, and 
they that dwell therein. Let the floods 
clap their hands, and let the hills be joy- 
ful together before the Lord." Again, in 
the hundred and fiftieth psalm, the last 
in the order of his compositions, he sums up 
with this plain declaration, " Let every 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord:" 
as if he had said, these songs of praise 
are for the use of every individual from 
generation to generation. 

Devotion ought to be rendered interest- 
ing, for we are not perfect beings, but 
have oftentimes wandering and listless 
minds, even towards those things, which 
most concern our peace. Where there is 
an established form of prayer, and the 
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excellence and importance of this is too 
BMufnrt to dwell upon, the words and 
sentiments, however sublime and impres- 
sive in themselves, are apt to lose their 
influence bv frequent repetition. Our 
reformers knew this; and their admirable 
introduction of the responses, by giving 
the people assembled an active part in the 
services, was intended to rivet their at- 
tention and keep up their feelings of de- 
votion; an effect which their plan uni- 
versally ensures, where it is reverend !y 
and properly adopted. Without this, and 
without a unity of voice in praising God, 
the beauty, the excellence of our form 
of worship is lost. What ought to be 
interesting and delightful in the extreme, 
is suffered to become dull and monoto- 
nous; and though there are devout people 
whose deep sense of propriety will not 
allow their thoughts to wander far from 
their duty, yet the majority who have not 
those finer feelings, are led to consider the 



whole as tedious. They go, bew 



i they 



wish to be respectable, and to do what is 
right ; but as to praying to God, or 
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praising him in reality, they do little 
of either. 

It is unncecessary to cite any one pas* 
sage, because the whole of scripture 
abounds with injunctions expressed or 
understood for a communion of heart and 
of voice, in the work of prayer and of 
praise; and it was one great instance of 
the pride and corruption of the Romish 
church that this primitive and very neces- 
sary custom was laid aside; a measure 
which was soon followed by the withhold- 
ing from the laity, not only of the sacra- 
mental elements, but likewise of the holy 
scriptures themselves. 

Humility, as being in the presence of 
God, must, of course, in all cases be ob- 
served ; and though the voice of the whole 
congregation ascends to the throne of 
grace, yet should it be humbly and reve- 
rently, not encroaching upon the priest's 
office, nor degenerating into noise and 
vociferation. 

The singing in the church at Rynan is 
excellently conducted. There is no con- 
spicuous gallery, where a band of different 
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sexes and ages are allowed to exhibit 
themselves, and, by this ill-advised cus- 
tom, to draw in large draughts of pre- 
sumption and conceit. The singing of a 
few verses from the psalms always com- 
mences the business of the Sunday school, 
and thus the people are early taught to 
attune their voices to the work of praise. 
The subdued harmony of a hundred voices 
from their proper stations in the church, 
wafts the cheerful sound of praise to the 
ear of their Creator ; and there is scarcely 
an individual there, who, both in the 
work of prayer and thanksgiving, does 
not consider himself as essentially inte- 
rested in the performance of both. 

The neglect of this is the rock upon 
which many of the most worthy of our 
clergy stumble. A want of interest, and of 
community of feeling, in the conduct of our 
services, is a gTeat cause why numbers 
seek it elsewhere. Where public worship is 
conducted in perfect accordance with the 
intentions of those who compiled our 
unrivalled " Book of Common Prayer,'* 
the parish church need fear no rival struc- 
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ture — the flimsy and unsatisfactory out' 
pourings of extempore prayer would fail 
totally in fair comparison with our su- 
blime and dignified " form of sound 
words; 99 and both to the rich and to the 
poor — the enlightened and the ignorant — 
would public worship assume its intended 
popular, rational, and attractive form. 

There is a delight in attending the 
assemblies of Christians thus conducted, 
to which I can draw no parallel. The 
inward satisfaction — the multitude of in- 
describable sensations, which arise from 
and during this act of duty to the Deity, 
are an incontestible proof of its reason- 
ableness and necessity. " How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts : 
my soul longeth for the courts of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house, for a day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand*." 

There is another circumstance too 
which I have observed at Rynan, and 
which, though some may affect to despise 
it, has nevertheless a very powerful effect 

* Psalm lxxxiv. 1 , 2—10. 
12 
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upon the minds of parishioners in gene- 
ral; I mean, a becoming attention to 
neatness, cleanliness, and comfort, in the 
interior of the church. I have ever been 
fond of visiting these sacred buildings, 
from an admiration of the architectural 
beauty and grandeur displayed in many 
of them. But what would our ancestors 
say, could they see the shameful and un- 
pardonable neglect, which in too many 
cases is exhibited towards these venerable 
structures, which, in ages gone by, were 
raised with such cost and trouble, and 
ornamented with such zealous care. It 
is strange in this land — where religion is 
said to have fixed her most favourite 
seat — it is strange to observe the neat- 
ness, the beauty, and, in many cases, the 
magnificence of the parsonage houses — 
whilst the churches, to which they are 
appendages, exhibit scenes of desolation, 
dreariness, and desertion, which reflect 
no honour on the Protestant name. The 
minister ensconces himself in his snug 
retreat — the elegances — nay, often all the 
superfluities of life grace his mansion — 
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while the house of God— -of Him to whose 
bounty he owes his all, and to whose 
service he has solemnly devoted his life — 
is defaced by the dust and damp of years, 
and only visited, or thrown open, when 
necessity or the law compels it. 

It is not so at Rynan ; nor can I believe 
it is ever so f where genuine piety is resi- 
dent with the minister and his flock. It 
has been an oversight in the ecclesiastical 
surveillance of many of our bishops, that 
more attention has not been paid to the 
honour of God in his holy house, and to 
the comfort of his worshippers. It has 
been, and even now is, though, I believe, 
with less reason than formerly, a serious 
charge against our establishment, that the 
house of God is often little better in ap- 
pearance than a den of thieves ; and our 
Lord, when he drove the money-changers 
and other traffickers from the precincts 
of the temple, plainly intimated to us 
that his sanctuary should receive the 
honour that was due, and be carefully 
guarded against all neglect and pro- 
fanation. 
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With an exactness the most praise- 
worthy does the Archdeacon keep up the 
dignity of the establishment in these par- 
ticulars. Cleanliness and neatness are ob- 
served equally in the interior and exterior 
of his church. No rank and unseemly weeds 
are suffered to hide the simple memorials 
of the poor — no broken windows — no 
tottering 1 battlements — no shattered mi- 
narets, cause the pious passenger to heave 
a sigh; but order, and the eye of watch- 
fulness and care, are conspicuous in every 
part. He hits the exact mean betwixt 
puritanical remissness and neglect, and 
popish pomp and superstition. In the 
interior of the sacred building, the deco- 
rations are simple and studiously modest; 
but they are substantial and perfectly 
accordant with the ancient and massive 
architecture of the place. Cleanliness 
and comfort are particularly aimed at. 
No cobwebs — no stains from damps, or 
rains penetrating through unhallowed 
chinks — are visible; and the oaken roof 
exhibiting a fine specimen of the expen- 
sive ingenuity of our ancestors, is still 
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preserved in all its pristine beauty. The 
decorations, or rather, I should say, the 
appendages of the pulpit, the font and 
the altar, are all in strict taste, and are 
preserved with much care. There is no 
finery, yet the effect of the whole is im- 
posing. Every thing is plain — yet every 
thing is of the best. Nothing is left 
short. In the cleanliness and quality of 
his robes — in the beauty and complete- 
ness of the books, out of which he 
reads, and in the arrangement of the 
sacramental table, the Archdeacon is 
properly particular ; and he seems never 
to lose sight of the injunction of St. 
Paul, " Let all things be done decently 
and in order." " I can never believe," 
said he, talking to me on this sub- 
ject, " that he who framed the Levi- 
tical law can be altogether insensible to 
the order, and even beauty of external 
worship." 

Hundreds visit the church and the 
church-yard at Rynan ; and, let us hope, 
that those among them, who have autho- 
rity in these matters, are thereby induced 
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to imitate what they cannot but admire. 
Where the constant attention of the cler- 
gyman is directed towards the main* 
tenance of the dignity — the comfort and 
decency, and the parity of public wor- 
ship — he will seldom find the more re- 
spectable part of his parishioners back- 
ward in forwarding his views; and the 
lower orders, seeing their betters in- 
terested, will find a strong inducement to 
regular attendance at that holy place, 
from whence carelessness and discomfort, 
and the indifference of the pastor, too 
often drive them. 

How amiable — how cheerful is reli- 
gion at Rynan ! 

There are some, I well know, who will 
insinuate, that all this approximates to 
popish absurdity, and to eye-worship. It 
is not intended so to do. There is a 
medium to be observed in the conduct of 
these matters, for though God cannot be 
glorified by the feeble work of men's 
hands, yet his worship can be disgraced, 
and his Majesty impugned, by their 
slothfulness and neglect. I am not sin- 
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gular in feeling deeply on this subject; 
and have been told, that a venerable 
bishop of our church, whose piety and 
whose writings must ever live in the 
remembrance of all good men, on viewing 
the order and neatness observed in the 
disposition of externals at Rynan, re- 
marked with a sigh, " that he hoped 
sincerely, that the time was not far dis- 
tant, when such decent and necessary 
observances would become general in 
the land, for they were lamentably 
neglected. " 
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Ladyston. 

I have been now a month at Ladyston, 
and all the bustle of alterations and im- 
provements having at length ceased, and 
our family circle being formed, we have 
already had a foretaste of the kind of life 
we are destined to spend here. Alas ! 
what waywardness is there engrafted in 
our mortal nature ! How little do we set 
about pursuing those means which are best 
adapted, and were indeed intended by 
Providence, to insure our happiness. 
There are few stations where there are not 
incitements enough for gratitude and con- 
tentment; none where the truly religious 
cannot be at rest. But the eyes of men 
are continually more directed to what they 
have not, than to what they have ; com- 
plaint is continually on our lips, as if it 
were a kind of luxury, while, in truth, it 
feeds and excites feelings which are at 
once destructive of all moral consistency, 
and rob us of large portions of internal 
peace. 
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In our own party all this is most unfor- 
tunately realized. Gloom and irritation 
are seated on the brow of my father, while 
tears and unmeaning regrets measure out 
the vacant hours of our female associates. 
Ladyston, which might at least be ren- 
dered comfortable, and which certainly 
presents a peaceful retreat, is regarded as 
a kind of living tomb, from which all that 
is gay, and lively, and exhilirating-, is ex- 
cluded ; and where d illness, insipidity, 
and melancholy, are the natural inmates. 
The venerable grove that skirts our side of 
the vale — the ever-flowing and ebbing es- 
tuary —the fine pastures and meadows that 
spread beneath us — and the magnificent 
views of the boundless ocean, which open 
grandly upon us as we top the eminence 
which shelters our dwelling, or wander 
round its projecting angle — all these are 
neglected ; and those very persons whom 
in the midst of gaiety and splendour I 
have heard to pine for rural scenes and 
peaceful shades, now that they possess 
them, turn away in anger and dislike. 
Ambition ! how dearly do thy votaries 
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pay for those feelings of temporary elation 
which are all thou hast to bestow. Pride 
is the steed thou ridest, but disappoint- 
ment precedes thee, and scatters never- 
ceasing cares and impediments in thy 
path. Happy is he who can escape from 
the giddy vortex of the world, ere he is 
wedded to its follies and allurements; 
who can learn to make it rather the sphere 
of quiet and prescribed duties, than the 
boundary of all his hopes, his fears, and 
his enjoyments. Never is the vanity of 
the world, and of all that is therein, so 
apparent, as in those hours of heaviness ; 
many of which I am now doomed to suffer. 
However reason and religion may be 
brought in aid to tranquillize our own 
feelings, yet the distress of those we love 
unavoidably oppresses the spirits. Surely 
this is venial. There is no innate prin- 
ciple that can successfully ward off the 
wounds of natural affection. 

There is at present but little peace at 
Lady st on. My mother, who spent her 
early days beneath this her paternal roof* 
after more than twenty years' residence 
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amidst the splendours of a court, has now 
Jost all relish for former enjoyments j and 
her mind, rendered vacant by the sudden 
withdrawing of the constant stimulus of 
town life, is left in a state but little equal 
to combat with that fretfulness and gloom 
in the partner of her sorrows, which de- 
clining health, added to recent circum- 
stances, tends to increase. Upon me falls 
the whole burthen of relieving, as I may 
best be able, the uneasiness and queru- 
lousness of those around me j and certain 
I am, that if I had no other principles 
to support me than those of mere worldly 
wisdom, I should soon grow weary of the 
undertaking. To have happiness within 
our reach, and to see it rudely driven from 
the door by the restless fancies and un- 
grateful repinings of those most dear to 
us, is doubly grievous. We lament for the 
loss we sustain, but still more for the in- 
fatuation which causes it. 

How often do I rise from my pillow 
with a mind tranquil and composed ! I 
look out upon the beautiful scenes that 
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are spread before me, I consider the many 
comforts of which I am still in possession, 
and my heart is elevated with emotions of 
gratitude towards my Almighty Benefac- 
tor, whose favors ever attend me, and who 
is good and gracious far beyond my de- 
serts. On joining my family, would I 
could find the same disposition there! 
But it is the fault of our nature, rather to 
look back upon what we have lost, or for- 
ward to what we may gain, than to the 
goods we have actually in possession. 
But because his nature inclines him so to 
do, is man excusable in yielding himself 
up to its dictates? Certainly not. As 
Christians, we are taught in whatsoever 
state we are therewith to be content ; and 
if we consider that this is no abiding city, 
how trifling does all that fortune can give 
us appear, since our course will so soon be 
run, and the world, and all that is therein, 
be lost to us for ever. 

For that melancholy which is produced 
by harassing and needless inroads upon 
domestic peace — by a disapprobation of 
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the conduct and feelings of those with 
whom we are nearly connected, and who 
surround the same hearth — there is no re- 
medy beyond that with which religion can 
supply us. To give way to feelings of 
anger, querulousness, and discontent, is 
only to increase the evil, and cause us to 
participate in those very errors we con- 
demn. 

Patient forbearance, and that calm ele- 
vation of soul which arises from a firm 
conviction that all things are regulated by 
a superintending Providence for the best 
of ends, are the most honourable weapons 
against the inroads of domestic affliction; 
and a steady and consistent example has 
far more influence over the conduct and 
feelings of those around us, than all the 
eloquence of persuasion, or the utmost se- 
verity of reproof. However the heart is 
tempted to rebel, or the passions to vent 
themselves in intemperance and complaint, 
reason and experience, if consulted, will 
both convince us, that not only are forti- 
tude and pious submission to the decrees 
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of the Almighty more suitable to the sta- 
tion and dignity of man, but that they 
never fail at last to secure an ample re- 
ward — if in nothing more, at least in a 
self-approving conscience. 
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Rynan, October. 

Robert, accompanied by my sister Su- 
san, whose artless manners and laughter- 
loving eye you used always so much to ad- 
mire, called for me at the Brynn this 
morning, with a request from my father 
that I would spend a few days at Rynan. 
You can imagine that they were on every 
account welcome visitors. 

We had an interesting walk. It has 
been quite one of those days in which 
Autumn, though feebly retaining its 
ascendancy, yet mournfully foretels its 
own departure. The air was soft and 
humid ; the sun glanced dully upon the 
vallies 9 and accumulating vapours ob- 
scured the summits, and hovered on the 
sides of the surrounding mountains. 
There was a solemn stillness around, unin- 
terrupted except by the rustling of the 
falling leaves, or the sullen gurglings of 
the brook, which to me is always tran- 
quillizing, though to some it is productive 
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of a melancholy sensation. I can admire 
creative Wisdom in every variation of the 
seasons; and in the hilarity of the spring — 
the luxuriance of the summer — the pen- 
sive tranquillity of autumn, and the wild- 
ness and desolation of winter, I enjoy the 
differing sensations which they produce, 
and praise the divine Goodness in that 
variety of operations which causes a con- 
tinual and never-palling novelty. 

How eagerly, in my visits to Rynan, 
do I run over each accustomed scene, re- 
vive each favourite pursuit, and sink into 
each former and beloved occupation. In 
a few hours I am in reality at home again, 
and might indeed never have left it. 1 
have been just walking with my mother 
round the flower-garden, and taking the 
same interest in the collecting and arrang- 
ing of the seed, in the removing of the 
bulbs, and transplanting of the cuttings 
and layers, which are the wealth of the 
future year, as if I was myself to live in 
the daily enjoyment of them all, and 
watch their progress, and delight in their 
beauties, as I have been wont. During 
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our short ramble I have been plucking the 
last remnants of the departed summer, in 
a drooping bouquet of a few roses, car- 
nations, and sweet peas, which I have 
bestowed in our little flower basket, 
anxious to ke$p up its splendour as long 
as possible. They are .instructive em- 
blems of the frailty of all that is' once 
fresh and beautiful — but I see nothing 
melancholy in the contemplation of their 
fading honours : another spring will 
rise upon us as well as upon them. 

You express your surprise at my si- 
lence on the subject of our neighbours 
at Lad ys ton. The fact is, that where I 
can say nothing pleasing, I had rather 
say as little as possible. They do not 
appear to me to be at all comfortable or 
settled, and our visits either from Rynan 
or the Brynn, seem as yet to have been 
productive of little satisfaction to any of 
the parties. The truth is, that with one 
exception, the Tempests are proud and 
unbending both at home and abroad, 
and the gall of bitterness, on account of 
their change of situation, rankles too 

vol,. I. K 
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much in their he^rt? pot to influence 
their manners. My father, and indeed 
t V whole, of us, sympathize deeply i^ith 
them in their misfortunes, aiid we make 
a point of endeavouring, as much as lies 
in our pp>?er, to a,ll^yiate their disap- 
pointment, and make then? new residence 
as tolerable as possible. P^t whil? J^r. 
Tempest is $o deeply overwhelmed wi^ 
the tr^sitiop, a$ to be ips^n^ibjie, £qw*U# 
to kiu^n^&es and ^ffec^^^. r^jppi 
strances, hi# wife autf daughters, takipg- 
the opposite extreme, affect a# ind^r- 
euce, and assume a higfh and lofty tone, 
which only serves to render their real 
feelings nppre painfully apparent. M$ 
father speaks in terms of the highest ap- 
probation of Mr. Qasil Tempest, who^e 
moderation and philosophy are the mope 
apparent, as upon him more particularly, 
have the effects of the family improvi- 
dence fallen. H^e is expected here to- 
morrow. 

From the little I know of mankind, 
I can perceive plainly that they aj^ on 
many occasions the worst enemies of 
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tbeir awn happiness. It is. a very com- 
mon expedient to blame fortune, when 
we ourselves ooly are in f^tnlt. My own 
observation, as Well as the accounts you 
transmit to. me o£ the circumstances of 
your own family, as wf U as those of your 
more immediate connexions, convince me, 
that much domestic evil is self-inflicted, 
and that though there are few families 
which may be correctly pronounced per- 
fectly happy amongst themselves, yet 
their discomforts frequently arise- from 
the waywardness of some> the selfish*- 
stem of others, and the pride of all. 

There are no lessons, which men are 
more unwilling to. remeipber and reduce 
to practice, than those of that meekness 
$ld humility which our Lord so forcibly, 
both by example aaad by precept, incul- 
cated : — " He that is greatest among you* 
let him be as the younger, and be that ia 
chief, as he that doth;. serve>— -for / am 
aiaopg you, as he thai serveth." This 
vs^s <me of hi» last admonitions to his 
disciples ; ajid though, doubtless, the 
force of this remark was. in. a great mm* 
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sore directed against that presumption 
and restless ambition, which being too 
natural to man, was likely, as indeed it 
proved, to be the greatest obstacle to the 
pure profession of the gospel truths, 
nevertheless as applied to merely do- 
mestic life, the most ignorant must allow 
its excellence, and even its necessity, for 
the production of family order and peace. 
In private life, pride and selfishness 
make dreadful ravages upon the peace 
and tranquillity of those who will not 
make a point of curbing the wayward 
impulses of the heart, and reducing them 
under some obedience, at least to the mild 
and humble temper of the gospel. Would 
men but practice as they read, what a far 
different aspect would the world present! 
Family disputes, domestic uneasinesses, 
injurious suspicions, contests for supe- 
riority and fancied wrongs, would be far 
less frequent, and by habitual forbear- 
ance and suppression of resentful feelings, 
life would pass on more smoothly, and its 
retrospect, when the hour of death came, 
be unaccompanied by many of 
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those bitter tears of repentance and re- 
morse, which are too frequently the me- 
lancholy proofs of our own past folly. 

When 1 consider how short our term of 
days is — how limited our powers — how 
feeble our endeavours — how dependent 
our state — and, more than all, how 
necessary meekness and resignation are 
to obtain for man even that small share 
of peace which he can expect in this 
world — I can feel the full force of that 
exclamation of the wise author of Ecclesi- 
asticus — u Why is earth and ashes 
proud?" Providence, however, has or- 
dained, that this infatuation of the soul 
should in all cases be its own punish- 
ment, and that it interferes with the hap- 
piness of the better disposed, is, no doubt, 
intended as a trial, from which if they 
rise successful, they will be afterwards 
rewarded. 

Though the case of the Tempests has 
in some measure beguiled me into these 
remarks, I would by no means have you 
to understand that what I have said is 
directed against them. There are great 
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allowances to be made for the weakness 
of human nature when it is tried by sad- 
den reverses, and it is not wonderful 
that persons nurtured in splendour, and 
habituated to profusion aijd gaiety, 
should be somewhat slow in adopting* the 
more quiet and unassuming guise neces- 
sary to bare competence and deep seclu- 
sion. All that I would argue is, that we 
are more the arbiters of oiir own happi- 
ness, than we are willing to suppose, and 
that domestic peace and real tranquillity 
of mind, are generally attendant upon a 
conduct regulated by the plain gospel 
precepts, and by just apprehensions of 
our situation in the world, whether rela- 
tive or prospective. 

I sincerely hope that you will agree 
with me in my ideas on this subject, 
because I am often compelled to have re- 
course to them, as my only comfort and 
support under circumstances which there 
is no necessity for me to detail* 
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Ladyston. 

From scenes of tranquil happiness at 
Rynan, I have been suddenly recalled t* 
attend the sick bed of a dyirlg parent— 
My father* upon whose health the cares 
and anxieties of office had made a visible 
impression, even before he relinquished 
them, has shown himself still less able 
to bear the listlessness and inactivity <*f 
retirement, and is ttbw staking under an 
accumulation of real and fancied evils. ... 

The little philosophy which* alas ! has 
been manifested by some of those whose 
bounden duty it was tp conceal, their dwn 
regrets in order to soften his, has, I fe^tr* 
b^eu injurious, equally to his bodily ahd 
his mental health; Had we all rallied 
around him— m^de the best of ci?c?uji+ 
stances — endeavoured to cheer and. node 
his drooping spirits — given to him a new 
stimulus in witnessing our exertions to 
enjoy and improve the blessings still in 
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our possession — all might have been 
well, and many happy days have been in 
reserve for all of us. But I am daily 
more and more convinced, that too much 
commerce with the world engenders 
selfishness, and that the lofty path of am- 
bition, long pursued, weakens the domi- 
nion of the heart, and teaches us to resist 
the gentle affections of our nature! 
And yet by a strange paradox, how often, 
. under the semblance of that very sensi- 
bility which is seldom found real in those 
devoted to the world and its pleasures, is 
the most heartless selfishness attempted to 
be concealed, and an amiable excess of 
feeling is frequently urged in palliation of 
the non-performance of those duties, which 
real feeling and real sensibility could 
not bear to neglect. For several nights 
I have been the sole attendant upon the 
sick couch of my parent. Heaven forbid, 
that I should take any merit to myself on 
this account, or that I should express an 
impatience which 1 do not indeed feel; 
but my heart bleeds to think that there 
are some whose sensibilities are so acute 
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as to step in betwixt them and their 
duties. But this id not a time for anger 
or complaint. At such a moment, sorrow 
should be the sole tenant of my breast j 
and yet, how ardently do I wish, that 
disappointment at the conduct of those 
who have such strong claims upon my 
respect or my affection, did . not force it- 
self into the broad current of my other 
griefs. 

It is now past midnight, and I am 
sitting near that couch, from which, I 
fear, the wasted form that presses it must 
never again rise. At such a moment, of 
how little consequence must appear all 
that the world can give, or all that it can 
inflict ! With what an eye must the soul 
hovering on the brink of eternity look 
back upon the objects which it has so 
fondly cherished, during its short pil- 
grimage on earth! — Their vanity — their 
emptiness ! alas ! such thoughts too often 
come when all is over-— when but a mo- 
ment intervenes, and our fate is fixed — 
irrevocably. And yet, the dreams of our 
youth not unfrequently pursue us to the 

K 2 
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*f*ry verge <rf Existence : else, why 
iH I gafce upon those pallid featiirgs 
Upon which the seal bf mentality is 
fttttttigly imptes*ed^de4s each linfe&iient, 
tyliich at ohe motaent is composed^ 1 - 
thfe h&tt appear td change with , somte 
St it) rig- prevailing emotion, and durihg 
that aWfhl sleep which often precedes 
dissolution, why do half articulate accents 
betray the soul still toiling after those 
empty visions which must so speedily 
disappear for tvet ? 

What an awful thing is eternity !-** 
HoW the mind shrihks under the vast- 
liess of the idea :-^it would fain Wturn to 
the petty feted ities of that trifling space, 
—a life ; it is bewildered in the bound* 
Msfls mgze of hereafter. Yet is it a whole * 
some fcdhsitieration-Hfull of comfort to 
the afflicted Christian, and a salutary 
chedk to the thoii£htlfes& and the proud; 
lafe^-^etertiity :^a few revolving suns 
and millions bf ageso-^What a strong* 
what ah affecting- contrast! And yet, do 
we live as if a few shbrt year* were to 
determine our statfe for ever? And are 
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we not told that this life is our proba- 
tion ?— How doubly awful then is death- 
how terrible the retrospect of an ill-spent 
life !— What a heedless race is man ! — 
Born with the prize of everlasting happi- 
ness in his grasp, he pursues too often 
the day dreams of folly, and barters his 
eternal hopes for those faithless bubbles 
which burst as h6 pursues tbem f and 
leave, as the reward of his labours, disap- 
pointment and despair. 
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they have fallen more gently than they 
might have done. My time has not been 
unprofitably employed during my resi- 
dence in this secluded valley. If I have 
to record the loss of a brilliant circle of 
gay friends, I have made more a friend of 
myself; and if this world's pleasures and 
advantages are withdrawn from my 
grasp, my eyes have been directed to 
objects far more splendid — to hopes more 
substantial, and which all the changes of 
the world can never shake. 

How forcibly does each passing event 
of my life strengthen my perception of the 
vanity of all things human. That great 
statesman, Sir Henry Wooton, after giv- 
ing a catalogue of his many embassies 
and employments, declares that all his 
experience of the world had brought him 
to this conclusion — that true wisdom was 
to be found in retirement*; and his inge- 
nious biographer describes him as desert- 
ing the court, and retiring to the shades 

• Tandem hoc didkit— 
Animas fieri sapientiores qufcscendo. 
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of Windsor, ** where he might sit in a 
calm, and looking down, behold the busy 
multitude turiuoiled and tossed in a tem- 
pestuous sea of troubles and dangers, 
while he 

" Laiu^is >i Iiu ^T"fr business of the state, 

pafc iui.il rather wise than fortunate." 

Thongb ill this is true — yet men, despis- 
ing the sace maxims of their elders, will 
consent to learn it from self-experience 
only. The sunshine of hope throws a 
false glare upon the world before them, 
and they are willing to think that where 
others fail, they may succeed. 

Lonely, however, and comparatively 
destitute as tny present situation is, the 
md experience of others has been brought 
too immediately under my own inspec- 
tion— nay, has too far influenced my own 
fortunes — not to have allayed in a great 
measure those feverish aspirings, and 
lied those restless propensities which 
urge me again to tempt the 
of the worldly, or the ambi- 
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tious. Each day do I feel more recon- 
ciled to my lot. The mould is yet fresh 
which covers the mortal remains of him 
v^ho Went sorrowing* to the grave, and 
shall I, with such a lesson before me of 
the brevity of life, and of thte instability 
of fortune, pursue the same path only to 
afrive at the same conclusion? 

Yet what am I now to do ? The wide 
world ia before me. There is not one 
friendly voice left beneath this deserted 
roof to whisper consolation, or to lighten 
my griefs by sympathy and participation. 
All fled the chamber, of death. I alone 
of all that he had cherished, and so fondly 
loved, sat by his lifeless remains, and saw 
thein decently deposited in their last 
home. That countenance, upon which 
in former days, the supplicating eyes of 
unnumbered suitot* were fixed in alter- 
nate hope and veneration — was deposited 
in the cold tomb, un honoured by public 
gafce— unattended by the pageantries of 
Mate. Ytet were those venerable remains 
hallowed perhaps by. a sincerer tribute. 
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The tears of a bereaved son, and the tears 
of an early friend, fell upon the sacred 
dust Should the spirit of him who is 
gone have witnessed the simple, but af- 
fecting circumstances of the last offices 
paid to all that was left of that once so 
beloved, perhaps he would have preferred 
the out-pourings of genuine affliction to 
the empty gazings of senseless thou- 
sands — perhaps the mournful steps and 
aching hearts of a son and a friend, were 
more grateful than the nodding of plumes, 
the prancing of sable steeds, and long 
lines of sombre equipages, filled with 
those, who, while they honoured the 
office, forgot the man. 

But, whither am I rambling? Re- 
grets are vain, when fixed upon irrevo- 
cable objects. To me the future must 
now be a care. A term of years is com- 
mitted to my stewardship — it is of vital 
importance to fill up the measure of them 
as I ought. Here is matter for deep and 
solemn reflection. Fortune has not placed 
it in my power to spend a life useful only 
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to others — 1 must consult in some mea- 
sure my own wants, for I have in every 
sense to begin the world. Too well do 
I know the fickleness of mankind, to de- 
pend upon the services of former friends. 
It is to himself only that a prudent man 
will look in every vicissitude, whether of 
good or evil. To lean upon others is to 
sacrifice that independence of soul, which 
is one of the noblest attributes of our na- 
ture. " I would that in all things, my 
son, you depend upon yourself," were 
among the last words of parental advice 
which I received from him, who, from 
youth to age had made mankind his 
study, and whose lessons were grounded 
on long and bitter experience. 

If we rightly consider, we shall find, 
that in all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence — even in those which are most 
severe — there is still cause to be grateful. 
The old maxim, that " all is for the 
best," is sublimely moral, and strictly 
true. God's mercies are frequently made 
most evident in his heaviest judgments. 
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In my present situation I feel all this 
most sensibly. Though bereft of for- 
tune—deserted by friends— severed from 
the deadest ties— thrown ujfcm my own 
resources, and that too without any im- 
mediate object of attainment — without 
any field for their available display — I 
know, — my heart, my reason, assure me, 
that I hare still cause to be thankful, that 
good will result from this seethiiig accu- 
mulation df evil* and that the very clouds 
which noW seem to overwhelm me with 
gloom and darkness, will Open again and 
admit a brighter and a fairer day* 

It was this disposition of mind, this 
firm confidence in the goodness of the 
Deity, that amid all his persecutions, 
his dangers, and his sorrows, supported, 
consoled, and elevated the soul of David. 
I envy not the man, whatever may be his 
other acquirements, who has not studied 
and laid up in his heart the excellencies 
of those truly divine compositions, which, 
proceeding from the inspired pen of" the 
man after God's own heart/' God hath 
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himself allowed to be handed down to ns 
from the remotest ages* for our edifica- 
tion and comfort. A fitm dependence 
upon the mercy,, the long-suffering 1 , and 
the superintending care of Providence, is 
certainly one of the most delightful gifts 
with which our holy religion presents 
its true votaries. It appears impossible, 
after the frequent and attentive perusal 
of the Psalms, not to be affected with 
that same spirit of holy confidence in the 
goodness of God, which so eminently 
breaks forth in the compositions of David. 
To me, in the hours of my deepest afflic- 
tion, I have ever found them a sure 
solace ; and when my soul has been filled 
with gratitude for the unnumbered bene- 
fits^ which, as a Christian, I still enjoy, 
they have afforded a more excellent dis- 
play of the real extent of my feelings, 
than any language I could myself de- 
vise, or than ever entered into my heart 
to conceive. 

" As for me, I will call upon God ; and 
the Lord shall save me. In the evening, 
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and in the morning, and at noon-day, 
will I pray, and that instantly, and he 
shall hear my voice. O cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he shall nourish thee; 
and shall not suffer the righteous to fall 
for ever. Yea, in God have I put my 
trust ; I will not be afraid what man can 
do unto me. He verily is my strength 
and my salvation — he is my defence, so 
that I shall not greatly fall. In God is 
my health and my glory — the rock of my 
might, and in God is my trust. Have I 
not remembered thee in my bed: and 
thought upon thee when I was waking ? 
Because thou hast been my helper : there- 
fore, under the shadow of thy wings 
will I rejoice. My soul hangeth upon 
thee: thy right hand hath upholden 



me. 



Such is the spirit which I would wish 
to cultivate, and such is the only disposi- 
tion of the heart which can render a man 
firm under every trial and every afflic- 
tion — which can confer happiness and 
ease, when all around is dark and dismal, 
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L which can create hope with all its 
;ndant blessings, where otherwise it 
ild appear for ever excluded. Ex- 
ience only convinces us of these 
ills. 
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Lady st on. 

There is a pleasure in seizing any little 

incident, that appears likely to divert me 

in my present solitary abode, and assist 

to withdraw mv mind from useless 

broodings anJ melancholy retrospection. 

Since my arrival here, the beauty and 

comparative liveliness of the walks, have 

often tempted me to stray through the 

little village of Lady s ton, and court an 

acquaintance with the inhabitants, who 

now look up to me as their landlord, with 

all that feudal respect which exists only 

VOL. 11. B 
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in such remote districts. The place 
consists of scarcely more than twenty 
dwellings, which irregularly skirt the 
base of a bold projection of those hills 
which enclose our valley to the north. 
A few fine sycamores, together with the 
loftv hedge-rows and the fruit trees of 
the little orchards attached to the more 
decent of the cottages, give an air of 
warmth and comfort to these lowly ha- 
bitations, and afford a pleasing contrast 
with the open wildness of the surround- 
ing mountains. 

In passing through the village, it is 
curious to observe the different aspect of 
the various cottages of which it is com- 
posed; and I at first, frequently amused 
myself in conjecturing the characters of 
the inmates from the external appearance 
of their dwellings. Almost invariably 
have I found that industry and cleanli- 
ness accompany each other, for in pro- 
portion as the habits are regular, home 
is rendered dearer, and its comforts are 
tn*de an object of proper pride and 
ion. 
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At the two extremities of the village, 
are to he found the most decided exam- 
ples of neatness and disorder, which the 
whole assemblage can present. Entering- 
it from the Manor-house on the right hand, 
is an old and miserable hovel, constructed 
of laths and timber, and which having 
long lost the perpendicular, is now sup- 
ported from complete wreck, by the 
broad and decayed trunk of an ancient 
oak, which vainly stretches forth its naked 
and withered branches, as if still to shel- 
ter and protect it. Brambles and thorns, 
the woody nightshade, and the great 
wild valerian, grow around in uncurbed 
luxuriance, and the little plot mis named 
a garden, with its prostrate fences and a 
few melancholy wall flowers and goose- 
berry bushes, scarcely distinguishable 
through the nettles and thistles, com- 
plete the scene of desolate neglect. In 
this abode of apparent wretchedness, re- 
sides the proudest and the cleverest in- 
habitant of the village. 

Gamaliel, or rather (as he is designated 
by his neighbours) Gam Parker, is one of 
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those beings whose natural cunning and 
sagacity in all the arts predatory, are at 
once his pride and his subsistence. Ac- 
tive, bold, and enterprising, he has been 
from childhood the leader in every 
hazardous feat. There is neither beast 
nor yet fowl of the forest or the warren, 
which he suffers to live unmolested, but 
following them to their almost inaccessi- 
ble retreats, he draws from this fatiguing 
and hazardous occupation, a scanty and 
precarious livelihood. In the whole 
economy of guns, bows, nets, low-bells, 
hare pipes, gins, snares, and vermin 
traps, he is a well practised adept. Of 
the tenants of the hill or the lake — the 
valley or the rivulet, none are exempt 
from the exercise of his skill. The true 
child of nature, he depends solely upon 
her for the supply of his wants, and he 
may almost be said to have no covering 
for his head but what she affords. His 
haunts being remote and solitary, he is 
seldom seen, except perchance early in 
the morning, returning from his insidious 
labours of the night, when he may be 
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known by his sturdy, but somewhat 
downcast look — his stately walk — his 
tattered, but picturesque costume, and by 
his gun or fishing rods loosely swung in 
his hand, and a brace of ugly, half- 
starved lurchers at his heels. 

The district of which Rynan is the 
humble metropolis, contains, and indeed 
as much as two thirds of the whole con- 
stitute, one of the ancient royal forests. 
For centuries, the proprietors of the 
manors of Rynan and Ladyston, have 
been alternately the chief rangers, and 
owing to the remoteness of the situation, 
have been seldom disturbed in the abso- 
lute exercise of their dominion by the 
superior powers. At no very remote 
period, large herds of deer peopled the 
extensive wastes, and were at once the 
pride and diversion of the gentry and 
yeomen of the country. During the 
times, however, of civil commotion, much 
sheltering wood was at various periods 
wantonly destroyed — the common people 
were suffered lawlessly to invade the 
rights of the forest— sequestrations and 



icw ptMos rf land by the crown drove 
■any p f m» i < t ut» of the soil away, till 
the* flnre popife«* and not nnimportant 
district dwindled into comparative insig- 
nhkanee, andrr the united evils of aban- 
donment and neglec t . The scites of 
many a Tillage and hamlet, now no more, 
are pointed out by the old men, to the 
enquiring traveller, and on many a 
riang knoll, encircled by its gladden- 
ing stream, are still seen, either in ivied 
ruin or converted into the ill-sorted dwel- 
lings of the poor — the embattled man- 
sions of former and more prosperous 
days. The ** Forest" retains now bat the 
shadow of its former glories. Where 
one broad and doddered oak now spreads 
his gigantic aims across some mountain 
chasm or solitary dingle — where one 
clump of the clinging ash, or one grove 
of the hardy pine are to be seen, fond 
tradition records a hundred, and where 
one timid stag now bounds with fearful 
speed across the open down, seeking 
some almost inaccessible covert, the 
time was, that whole herds wantoned in 
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Comparative security, and boldly faced 
the admiring- traveller. 

The family of Gamaliel Parker have 
always claimed a kind of respectability, 
(sufficiently dubious,) inasmuch as they 
never were known to labour in the land, 
or attend to any regular calling. They 
were a sort of hereditary verderers of 
the forest, and from father to son, for 
several generations, made this mere no- 
minal office a plausible excuse for every 
species of depredation. 

My father having been for many years 
the ranger, and of course, from absence 
and more engrossing employments utterly 
supine in the execution of his office, no 
check has been put to these practices, and 
providing the usual acknowledgments 
from the verderer, in virtue of his situa- 
tion, were duly forwarded, he was per- 
fectly satisfied. These consisted of a fat 
buck on Holyrood-day, and a jolly hind 
at Candlemas, though the fathers of the 
village are fond of asserting, that there 
was -a time when a roe-buck at Easter, 
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and a wild boar on Purification day, used 
to form part of the ranger's perquisites, 

Parker's wife has been long dead, and 
his children, with the exception of one 
daughter, are gone, no one knows, and 
no one seems to care, whither. Two sons 
were taken away by a party recruiting 
for the West Indies — another ran off with 
a gang of Dutch smugglers he met with 
on the coast, and a fourth was drowned 
while fishing on the Brynn-AUyn lake. 
Jane, however, who was the youngest 
child, seems to make up to her father for 
the loss of all the rest. She is decidedly 
the prettiest girl in all the Tallies, and 
though scarcely nineteen, might, if the 
gossips are to be believed, marry any 
young substantial yeoman in the district. 
She is an extraordinary young woman, 
and appears to possess, in a singular de- 
gree, all the proud and independent 
characteristics of her family. Though 
often invited, she is never. seen at any 
fairs, wedding feasts, or may-pole dances. 
She was never at any school, and can 
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neither read nor write. Unlike her sex, 
she has never been known to form any 
friendships with her young neighbours; 
and though she does not avoid occa- 
sional conversations, yet she never seeks 
them. 

Her seclusion, however, is not accom- 
panied with any morose or selfish exhibi- 
tion of feeling. It is the result of situa- 
tion, and of a mind peculiarly formed. 
She is ever active in her own business, 
and perfectly indifferent to the concerns 
of others, unless her assistance is reallv 
required. Her countenance, though se- 
rene, is of a pensive cast, and her man- 
ners, though soft and feminine, yet pow- 
erfully insinuate that she has a de- 
cided objection to any unnecessary inter- 
ruptions. Her whole demeanour would 
convey the idea, that she is most pleased 
when least noticed. 

The verderer, though dependent upon 
his daughter for all the little comfort he 
possesses, yet so far from exhibiting any 
fondness for her, is a harsh and a severe 
parent. She bears, however, with all his 

b2 
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roughness as a matter of course, and takes 
little interest in any thing but in prepar- 
ing for a distant market, the returns of 
his labours, or in making the neatest ap- 
pearance she is able, from the scanty 
stores their poverty will allow. The coU 
tage is divided into two compartments, 
which have their separate doorways. The 
furthest removed, which is occupied by 
her, is the store-room for all the house- 
hold implements, and whatever else is 
most valuable — it is her sole abode, and 
the only part of the dwelling which cfcn 
be pronounced at all habitable, or even 
weather-proof. The other part present*; 
a remarkable contrast in the interior. 
There the father sleeps amidst a confused 
heap of nets, rods, snares, traps, and fowl- 
ing pieces. Rudely formed implements 
of various descriptions are scattered about 
in every direction; and the straw-couch 
of the dogs, and the scarcely less humble 
mattress of the master, occupy the only 
two sheltered fcorners of the room. In 
the winter months a fire is kindled on a 
flat stone, in the middle, and the smoke 
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has no other vent than a large hole in 
the roof, over which the neighbouring 1 
oak vainly spreads his half withered 
branches. 

Thus do these villagers live. Were 
the whole of the surrounding habitations 
to be swept away, and the vale become a 
complete desert, it would make no dif- 
ference to them, providing their means of 
subsi stence remained . They live on from 
day to day, as if life was a mere scene of 
endurance, and those gratifications which 
are eagerly sought after by people in 
their station, they appear to regard as 
unworthy of pursuit. They take no part 
or interest in the gossipping of their 
neighbours — display no sympathy in their 
feelings or pursuits, but seem to think it 
a most desirable thing to be suffered to 
bear their own burdens, and to live and 
die in peace. 

At the other extremity of the village is 
situated a house, the external appearance 
of which, as well as its inmates, afford a 
remarkable contrast to those just de- 
scribed. Within its walls reside an 
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elderly personage, formerly serjeant of 
infantry, now a pensioner, together with 
the^diminutive but well-fed partner of his 
fortunes, and his daughter, a thin and 
precise young person, of about five and 
twenty. I seldom pass this house, which 
is a formal structure of brick, with a 
chimney at each end, and a narrow door 
between two narrow windows, without 
finding the serjeant keeping guard at his 
garden gate, which opens upon the road, 
with a narrow flight of five or six steps. 
He might be a figure placed there for 
effect, by the tasteless hand of some civic 
proprietor — so straight, so still, so com- 
posed, so always the same does he exhi- 
bit himself. He still wears his uni- 
form, and says he always will, and, 
certainly, his trappings are as neat and 
clean, and bright, as pipe-clay, brick- 
dust, and regular brushing, can make 
them. 

His house and his garden are in perfect 
accordance with his own appearance. 
There is nothing exuberant. All is 
straight, formal, and precise. Not a 
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flower is suffered to run into luxuriance 
— not a weed to shew itself on the many 
triangular beds, all duly radiating from 
well proportioned centres — not a white 
pebble to be displaced on the trim and 
narrow walks. No jessamine, no roses, 
no wanton vine is suffered to trespass 
over the surface of the unstained, white- 
washed front; and the white windows, 
and white door, and white paling, and 
white garden gate, seem to bid defiance 
to the contaminating finger of indolence 
and dirt. 

In a pleasant nook of this little pleasure 
ground, somewhat raised by an artificial 
mound, and overlooking the road and 
much of the village, stands a sentry box, 
in which the serjeant may be seen every 
fine evening quaffing his sober glass, and 
puffing away his accustomed quantum of 
tobacco. It is entertaining to see him, 
but more so to stay and converse with 
him. Making up for no scanty portion 
of ignorance and presumption, by a most 
laughable pomposity of manner and dic- 
tion, he tells his stories, and volunteers 
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his opinions. He deals in hard words, 
which he as constantly misapplies, and 
to every little incident of the day he has 
a parallel within the compass of his own 
experience. The range of his own ideas 
is very limited; but he is not without in- 
genuity in retailing the sayings of other 
people. If he tells a story twice oyer, 
which he is much in the habit of doing, 
it is always in precisely the same words; 
and when you have been a few times in 
his company, you have heard all he has to 
say, and may form as correct an idea of 
his general habits and character, as you 
would after the lapse of years. 

Of these people, as well as the remain- 
der of my village neighbours, I have 
lately been endeavouring to make friends; 
and what appeared at first to offer any 
thing but an inviting task, I now find 
both pleasing and salutary. It is the 
duty of every one, who, by the blessing 
of Providence, is placed in a superior 
station, to look upon his poorer and more 
amble brethren with an eye of compas- 
terest. In the humbler stations 
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of life, tyranny, and the more violent 
passions of the heart, frequently exist in a 
force and a degree to which the more 
refined ranks are seldom liable; and in 
my various visitations among the cottages 
of this retired valley, I have found much 
suffering and discomfort, which the com- 
bined evils of ignorance and uncurbed 
natural propensities, added to the want of 
influential interference, must ever create. 
1 anticipate, with much interest, the re- 
sult of my exertions, in correcting many 
abuses ; and if my speculations upon 
human character can be made productive 
of human happiness, I have abundant 
cause for self-congratulation. 
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The Brynn. 

'You marvel in your last at the real 
relish I evince for country enjoyments, 
and the " insipid repetitions' 9 of retired 
life. Had you been one of our party 
yesterday, I am certain you would have 
been delighted; and if you had not be- 
come a complete convert to my " anti- 
quated notions/' as you term them, you 
would at least have been induced to treat 
them with more respect. My father, 
Mr. Tempest, my sister Elizabeth, and 
myself, have accomplished the arduous 
task of ascending the Rhudol, the cloud- 
capt haughty monarch of our vales. 
Would that I had the inspired pencil of 
some descriptive bard, to convey to you 
even a small portion of those feelings 
of delight and of awe, which more and 
more elevated my soul, as we gradually 
ascended to the summit of these tower- 
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The contrast from what is dark, 
gloomy, and confined, to what is bright, 
open, and expansive, is admirably exhi- 
bited at the commencement of this little 
tour. The spot from whence it is usual 
to begin the ascent is a dark, gloomy 
dingle, the narrow recesses of which are 
enclosed, and, in some places, overhung 
with broad masses of rock and foliage, 
thrown together in so wild and fantastic 
a manner, as to give the idea of some re- 
cent and ruinous convulsion. Gradually 
ascending this glen, we at length emerged 
through a grand, natural archway, upon 
the more open surface of the mountain. 
Huge detached masses of rock frequently 
impeded our progress; and as we looked 
up to the almost perpendicular heights 
above us, we shuddered to think how 
small a particle of those stupendous natu- 
ral barriers, if loosened from its position, 
would hurl destruction upon the adven- 
turous travellers below. The distance 
from the. glen to the summit of the moun- 
tain, owing to the many windings of the 
path, is generally accounted four miles. 
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To me, however, it did not once appear 
irksome, so completely was my mind en- 
grossed with the various objects which 
each successive reach spread before us. 
It is true Alps on Alps seemed to arise, 
hut each fresh eminence, as we gained 
its summit, presented something new to 
reward our toil. 

From the base to the top of the Rhudol, 
the same objects were continually chang- 
ing their position, and assuming different 
combinations; and each step of our as- 
cent presented to the eager eye a wider 
and still wider range. At first many of 
the surrounding hills gave an idea of 
superior altitude to the one we were as- 
cending; and their bold, dark outlines, 
seen in the blue concave of heaven, ap- 
peared inaccessible. We admired the 
vallies, which skirted their broad bases — 
vre could see the brooks winding in num- 
berless meanders, through the green mea- 
dows, and even the numerous droves of 
cattle, slowly ranging the uplands. The 
"r.,. ! •• 'i" the sequestered cottage ho- 
e over the wood, 
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which sheltered it, and the lightly flitting 
cloud cast its shadows upon the landscape 
as it passed. 

Ascending still higher, the cattle, the 
streams, the cottages/ and the woods, 
seemed to disappear. The villages of 
Rynan and Ladyston were distinguished 
by their smoke ; and the placid lake of the 
former, and the irregular estuary of the 
latter, seemed quietly reposing in the 
bosom of their sheltering hills. The 
whole extent of " the Forest" was spread 
before us — a vast and trackless waste, 
brown with heath or dark with wood — 
in one place, spreading into extensive 
lawns and flats — in another, breaking 
into lofty and abrupt ridges, and varied 
with deep and savage glens. 

On gaining the summit of the Rhftdol, 
we stood still and surveyed the scene 
with astonishment and awe. No word 
was uttered. One sentiment — one feel- 
ipg, appeared to affect us all. Never does 
niqn feel his own insignificance — never 
does his soul acknowledge the omnipo- 
tence of Creative Wisdom so sensibly, as 
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when he finds himself thus elevated be* 
yond the abodes of man — having far 
below him the eagle's haunts, and the 
browsings of the adventurous goat — 
brought as it were to a close communion 
with clouds and tempest — the world 
prostrate before him, and his imagina- 
tion expanding and ranging as boundless 
as the distance which his eyes embrace. 
The scene around us was indeed wonder- 
ful and striking. The peak on which we 
stood, not more than twenty or thirty 
yards in circumference, far out-topped all 
its aspiring neighbours, and exhibited on 
every side a prospect vast and unbroken. 
Those dark mountains, which, at the 
commencement of our ascent, appeared to 
rival, if not surpass, the one on which we 
stood, were now sunk into comparative 
insignificance. Many a brown hill and 
bold projecting knoll, which grandly rose 
from the plain, now almost undistin- 
guished, seemed to mingle with it. More 
distant mountains filled the horizon — 
more distant plains and vallies opened to 
the view, and the district of Rynan, 
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with its forest, its vales, its lakes, 
and* its rivers, appeared but a very small 
portion of that vast map which was now 
spread at our feet. 

To the westward of Ladyston, the 
smoke of whose village and mansion I 
fancied I could distinguish beyond its 
rocky defile — the ocean spread its bound- 
less waters, till lost in the haze of the 
horizon. On its wild and trackless 
bosom, as far as the eye could reach, an 
island was visible, rising from the waves 
like a misty cloud, while on every 
other side diminished mountains, distant 
ridges, frowning in gloom, or lighted up 
with the partial glances of tlje sun — rivers 
and streams now dancing in light, now 
obscured by a passing cloud, or an im- 
pending precipice— lakes reclining sul- 
lenly, or expanding smoothly in the dark 
bosom of the hills, and hills swelling 
range above range almost to infinity — 
these were the characteristics of the 
scene. But how they blended, and, at 
every motion of a cloud, and every 
burst of a sun -be am, presented fresh and 
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beautiful combinations, I dare not venture 
to describe. 

I stood long — I could indeed have re- 
mained much longer, contemplating the 
scene around me, awe-struck and ab- 
sorbed. It was a luxury, undisturbed, to 
give way to my sensations. I felt as if I 
wished to be alone. My fancy was raised 
to that high and enthusiastic pitch, that 
it pined for the full luxury of indulgence. 
Mortality, with all its petty interests, was 
thrown at a distance — the soul expanded 
to higher visions, and loved to wanton in 
its temporary elevation. 

Whatever arguments you may ad- 
vance to the contrary, I must ever 
maintain, that it is only in sublime 
communion with nature, that the mind 
discovers its own powers, and calls them 
forth into lofty and befitting exercise. 
Entirely confined to the narrow circle of 
domestic cares, or the puny objects of 
mere worldly pursuits and gaieties, it lies 
dormant and inactive; but when brought 
into close connexion with nature, with 
her wonders and her vastness, it rejects 
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the shackles of time and place, and 
proves its title to immortality, by its 
lofty aspirations towards those far and 
unknown regions, from whence it de- 
rived its existence. 

In the enjoyment of all these feelings, 
we spent more than an hour on the summit 
of the Rhudol. What a treat would it 
have been to you, could you have heard 
the sentiments which, at intervals, pro- 
ceeded from my dear father's lips ! He 
said he had frequently ascended the 
Rhudol, but had never experienced the 
same degree of excited feeling as on the 
present occasion. How delightfully, how 
benignly, did he moralize upon man and 
upon the world he inhabits ! On noticing ' 
the stupendous operations of nature, so 
awfully visible around us, how little did 
he make man appear ! For how short a 
space is he allowed to play his part in the 
grand scheme of the universe ! How many 
successive generations have passed away, 
and still these hills and vallies remain 
the same, and probably will so remain, 
till that solemn hour, when at the word 
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of the Omnipotent, all created nature 
will crumble into atoms. The creation, 
the deluge, and the final destruction of 
that wonderful fabric, the dissolution of 
which is solemnly foretold, are subjects 
which cannot fail to suggest themselves 
to the reflecting mind, finding itself thus 
exalted to the clouds, and the world, as it 
were, lying prostrate before it. And how 
awful these subjects are ! How helpless 
— how dependent is man ! How little — 
how powerless does he appear when his 
mightiest and proudest efforts are com- 
pared to the workings of nature ! 

But you an?, ere this, weary of mo- 
ralizing. Pardon my garrulity, for the 
feeling's of yesterday are still unsubsided. 
1 hope the time will come, that you will 
experience them yourself, and that in 
ascending the Rhudol you may have com- 
I tan ions as truly delightful, and as piously 
sentimental, as I had. 

We descended the mountain before 
jun oet in the direction of the Brynn, 

whole party were expected. 
le's arduous progress, we 
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came suddenly upon a point, which com- 
manded a view of the stern Yale and lake 
of Brynn-Allyn, and about the same dis- 
tance further down, we had an opportu- 
nity of contrasting it with the sweet — 
the peaceful — the beloved vale of Rynan. 
I was walking with Mr. Tempest. Un- 
consciously I gave way to disagreeable 
reflexion, and tears filled my eyes. Oh 
my friend, you have never known what 
it is to be separated from a home you 
love! A broad gleam of the sun rested at 
that moment upon the lake, and the dear 
mansion at Rynan — the veil of evening 
was already spread over the deep and 
savage vale of the Brynn. Do you won- 
der at the melancholy comparisons that 
struck upon my heart ? I know you can 
excuse them. At this moment, my eyes 
suddenly caught those of my companion. 
By their earnest and compassionate ex- 
pression, I felt that he knew and sym- 
pathized in my feelings. I was confused 
— but still there is a comfort — an inex- 
pressible comfort, in the secret sympathy 
of those you esteem, 

VOL. II. C 
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After all, however, it is not situation 
that ensures happiness. Change the in- 
mates, and the glooms of Brynn-AUyn 
would be more welcome than the sun- 
beams of Rynan. But I am wandering 
to a forbidden subject. Adieu. May 
domestic peace ever enlighten the hearth 
of my dear friend. 
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Ladyston. 

The more widely dispersed inhabitants 
of this valley, and the neighbouring 
mountains, have been the objects of ray 
enquiries during the last few weeks. The 
general impression I have received from 
the multitude of my domiciliary visits, 
has not been altogether pleasing. To- 
wards myself individually, there is an ex- 
treme of feudal respect manifested, which 
I could almost wish somewhat moderated, 
inasmuch as it prevents my entering on 
all occasions into that familiar converse, 
which it is my object for the present at 
least to encourage. The farmers and 
peasantry I find equally superstitious in 
all that is wild and fanciful, as the sur- 
rounding mountaineers; but strange as it 
may appear, they differ from them in 
having imbibed strong and peculiar reli- 
gious prejudices. The priory church, 
with three dependent chapelries, all tole- 
rably endowed, were suffered to remain 
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for the edification of this division of the 
district, by the commissioners employed 
by Henry the Eighth, in the suppression 
of the monasteries. Prom the remote- 
ness of the situation, the eye of the ruling 
powers was seldom directed to the state 
of the ecclesiastical discipline in this 
extensive parish ; and accordingly my 
mother's ancestors, who were the patrons 
of the living, and violent in their prede- 
lictions for the reformed doctrine, placed 
over the people a succession of pastors 
deeply embued with the mysterious tenets 
of their great master, Calvin. 

One in particular, whose name (Phi- 
neas Best) will never be forgotten in the 
district, was the means of exciting the 
minds of his parishioners to a pitch of 
political and doctrinal enthusiasm, the 
ferment of which, though many years 
have elapsed, has not yet totally sub- 
sided. 

A great sufferer for non- conformity, 
both by imprisonment, fines, and banish* 
ment, this man at length found an asylum 
at Ladyston, where, by the imprudent zeal 
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of a widow of the family, who at that 
time held the estate in trust for her son, 
he was presented to the living and the 
patronage of the annexed churches. These 
were in due time filled by fellow-sufferers 
in the cause, who, like himself, were glad 
to give way somewhat before the storm, 
and find an asylum here from the odium 
into which many of the non-conforming 
clergy had fallen in consequence of the 
violence both of their opinions and 
measures. 

That they got a footing here at all as 
established clergy, would be a matter of 
surprise, did we not know that several of 
our bishops secretly favoured the doctrines 
of non-compliance, and admitted such as 
professed them to considerable endow- 
ments. The consequences might be 
easily foreseen. The people were zea- 
lously instructed in notions of civil and 
religious liberty, sufficiently confused and 
inconsistent in themselves; but which, by 
their plausible surface, and the usual 
aid of abused scripture authority, were 
brought forcibly home to the narrowness 
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of their comprehensions. Phineas Best 
was indefatigable in his exertions, though 
he prudently forbore any external ap- 
pearances of hostility to the established 
forms, or the excitement or expression of 
any immediate violent feeling*. 

He was probably sincere, and his 
eAergy might have been eminently use- 
ful, had his reason and his taste suggested 
to him views more moderate and prac- 
tical. He visited the cottagers — be 
joined in their frugal fare — he affected 
an interest in the private affairs of each, 
till at length f by the influence which he 
acquired, the whole fabric of former sen- 
timents and habits was abolished, and 
Geneva itself could not have presented a 
more truly puritanical communion than 
existed in a few years in the vicinity of 
Ladyston. Feasts and holidays, once so 
valued, were given up — the observance 
of days was deemed superstitious — sports 
and amusements were condemned a» pro- 
fane— the doctrines of irresistible grace, 
of miraculous conversion, of free-elec- 
tion, and final perseverance, were esta- 
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blished, and an unrelenting hatred to the 
church of Rome, and to the persecutors, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, of the 
non-conformists, with a proportionate 
love and veneration for the memory of 
the martyrs, were fervently urged and 
eagerly embraced. 

I was astonished at the accuracy with 
which tradition had handed many things 
down, but more so at the captious and 
pertinacious humour manifested, when 
any of these favourite topics were touched 
upon. In proportion as the memory of 
this puritanical preacher is revered, so 
are his precepts and his doctrines hoard- 
ed up as of almost equal authority with 
the word of God itself. The sneers of 
their neighbours — the threats of former 
Archdeacons, and the expulsion at sun- 
dry times of some of the most violent, by 
the landlords upon whose estates they 
lived, have rather tended to rivetopinions 
hastily imbibed, and the doctrines they 
profess, have been handed from father to 
son, accompanied with affecting instances 
of private suffering in the glorious cause, 
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and exhortations to perseverance in the 
same course. 

What first drew my attention to this 
state of things^ was the extraordinarily 
thin attendance at the village church . At 
Rynan, particularly when the weather is 
fine, not a seat is unoccupied, and many 
are thankful to obtain a place in the 
aisles, in the doorway, or at the windows, 
in order to join in the established wor- 
ship. At Ladyston, alas ! how different! 
With the exception of the Serjeant and 
his family, the Verderer and his daughter 
— a few old men and women who occupy, 
a -miserable range of alms-houses, and a 
few children who are sent to be out of 
harm's-way, there are no regular church- 
goers in the village. From the neigh- 
bourhood, two farmers and their families, 
who make a boast of this meritorious 
distinction which they have derived 
from their ancestors, are constant during 
the summer months, and these, with an 
occasional passenger and a few labourers* 
who havs migrated from some other 
district, form the whole of the con* 
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gregation, exclusive of myself. Besides 
this desertion of the mother church, 1 
find, that one only of the chapelries is 
kept open for divine service — the^ other 
two have been for several years totally 
abandoned, and are now going to speedy 
decay. 

At first, I was indignant at this state 
of things, and, as a principal proprietor 
of the soil, was tempted to exclaim with 
great vehemence against so strangely 
organized, or rather disorganized a com- 
munity. The natural ardour of my own 
feelings, roused by the conviction of the 
fatal delusion under which the great 
majority of my fellow-parishioners la- 
boured, suggested to my mind very de- 
cided measures of reproof, and even of 
coercion, and I was about to put my plans 
to the test when the Archdeacon came to 
visit me. 

To all my descriptions he lent an at- 
tentive ear — he joined in my lamenta- 
tions on the singular state of things in 
my neighbourhood — he assented to my 
strong feelings of disapprobation, but 

C 2 
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when I stated to him my resolves, he 
gently laid his hand upon my arm, and 
with one of those smiles which always 
reach my heart, he begged me to give 
myself the advantage of a little mor£ 
enquiry and reflexion, before I ventured 
to interfere in matters of such vital im- 
portance. " You cannot suppose," con- 
tinued he, "that during my long resi- 
dence in this country, and more particu- 
larly since my appointment to the Arch- 
deaconry, that the state of things in this 
portion of my district has escaped my 
observation. But I know the danger of 
precipitation, and was unwilling, by an 
untimely and powerless interference, to 
hazard any thing. The present incum- 
bent is old and superannuated, and his 
death has been long expected, both from 
his infirmities and his very advanced age. 
In the event of a vacancy, it was ever my 
intention to communicate with your fa- 
mily concerning the nomination. I was 
convinced that I should be attended to, 
and then the field was open for fair and 
lawful exertion. We have only to consult 
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the pages of history in all ages of the 
world to discover, that in matters which 
concern the direction of men's con- 
sciences, and the rooting out of prejudices 
religious or political, too much caution 
cannot be used. If the natural ob- 
stinacy of mankind is once roused by 
real or apparent persecution, your cause 
is in nine cases out of ten irrecoverably 
lost/' 

And certainly the history of mankind 
does abundantly prove this assertion. 
Waywardness is an inherent infirmity of 
the human mind. Attack a man's pre- 
judices with violence, and opinions which 
he merely held because he had been 
taught them, become his own, and are 
rendered dear to him, because his pride 
calls upon him to defend them, and acts 
as a stimulus to resistance. But accom- 
pany a man in his doctrines as far as 
you are able, coinciding .in some, 
making allowance for others, and rail- 
ing openly and violently at none — he 
will be the more inclined to conform by 
degrees to what is more rational and 
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orderly : and finding that he has no 
enemies to combat, he will at length, 
almost imperceptibly to himself, swim 
with the stream. 

Till my conversation with Mr. Hast- 
ings, I was not aware of the full extent 
of the non-conforming spirit in the pa- 
rish. Not only do the great majority of 
the people abstain from joining in the 
established worship, but many of them 
are members of private associations, which 
meet in barns and open places, where, 
choosing some ignorant and unlettered 
person from their own number, he offi- 
ciates as occasional minister, praying and 
preaching, if preaching it may be termed, 
extemporaneously. And in all this tbey 
are thoroughly persuaded, that they ren- 
der God an acceptable service. Others 
there are, who take advantage of this 
general feeling of discontent towards the 
Church, to excuse their own neglect of 
all morality and all worship. They will 
exclaim against bishops and other digni- 
taries of the Church — against the apparel 
of the clergy — against the forms in bap- 
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tism and marriage — against, in fact, they 
know not what, while in the meantime 
they are themselves given up to licen- 
tiousness and worldly mindedness — go- 
verned entirely by each prevailing pas- 
sion, and using the perhaps more con- 
scientious scruples of their forefathers as 
a el oak for evil*. 

In theory, I have always seen the ab- 
solute necessity of an Established Church 
— facts now convince me of the deplora- 
ble state of those who are without it. 
The Archdeacon's advice has roused my 
reflexion, and I see the deep importance 
of his suggestions. Would that it were 
in my power to be the means, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of effecting a change 
here. At least the consideration of the 
subject will afford me a pleasant and a 
useful employment. 

* Religion, when debased by false opinion, is incon- 
sistent and unaccountable in its operations — its morality 
is not to be depended upon. 
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Ladyston. 

Virtue decidedly consists in a mean. 
Excess or defect are equally pernicious. 
Strange as it may appear, in religion it- 
self this rule holds good. To be righteous 
over much, is as dangerous to the human 
character as to be righteous over little. 
By being righteous over much, a man is 
understood to claim to himself, either the 
actual attainment of, or the capability of 
attaining, a much higher degree of spiri- 
tual perfection, than is consistent with the 
degraded state of our nature. He, in- 
sensibly perhaps, in externals puts on the 
saint; internally, he is but a man. Hur- 
ried on by the ardour of his spirit, he 
fancies himself one apart from the multi- 
tude — he comes forward buoyed up with 
lofty pretensions, and esteeming himself 
the intimate friend and favourite of hea- 
ven, he forgets, or wilfully overlooks the 
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insidious workings of Satan. Spiritual 
pride is the most favourite engine of the 
devil. A man having once asserted his 
own superior sanctity, is obliged to main- 
tain it by an apparent consistency of con- 
duct. Hence, the temptation to hypo- 
crisy. Equally weak with his fellow 
mortals, he dares not appear so : — equally 
liable to error, and even to deviations 
from strict moral rectitude, he is obliged 
to have recourse to artifice and dissimu- 
lation to conceal them. Unfortunate 
man that he is!-— his very love for the 
character of superior sanctity leads him 
to the commission of errors which are 
doubly offensive, because they are hy- 
pocritical. 

The lofty pretences of puritanical zeal 
are radically destructive of the whole 
essence of genuine Christianity. Our 
Lord, when he washed the feet of his 
disciples — when he condescended to eat 
with publicans and sinners — when, him- 
self the Creator of the universe, he de- 
scended into the river Jordan to be bap- 
tized by a mere man — proved by his ac- 
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tions, as he did frequently and most ener- 
getically by his sayings, that the very 
essence of the new dispensation which he 
came to publish, was humility before God 
and before man*. The puritan thanks 
God that he is one of the elect, and 
having been once in a state of grace, for 
him there is no final reprobation. The 
humble follower of Christ thanks God 
likewise — but on what a different princi- 
ple! He is full of gratitude, because 
under the curse of sin he is graciously al- 
lowed the privilege of working out his 
salvation — but it is with fear and trem- 
bling: he is conscious that in himself 
there is no good thing: — aware of the 
weakness of his nature, he guards against 
relapses, and after he has done all he 
can, diffident and humble to the last, he 
reposes on the merits of his Saviour — 

* " For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but to think so- 
berly," &c. Rom. xii.— Thus strongly does the apostle 
corroborate his Lord's sentiments. 
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supported by hope, not elated with 
certainty. 

The puritan wrestles with God — he 
remonstrates, he dictates, he calls God to 
account. The humble christian stands 
afar off — he feels much, he utters little. 
Full of the majesty of heaven, he dares 
not lift up so much as his eyes. Sensible 
of his own unworthiness, he adores and 
supplicates; conscious of the immeasura- 
ble distance between the Creator and the 
created, he bows with submission to 
every divine decree — he worships in spirit 
and in truth. The puritan, looking 
proudly from that eminence upon which 
his own self-sufficiency has placed him, 
considers the majority of his fellow mor- 
tals as fated to perish— doomed to ever- 
lasting torment, not because they have 
rejected God, but because, by his absolute 
decree, God has from the beginning re-* 
jected them. The humble christian looks 
upon all his fellow-travellers through this 
vale of tears, as on an equal footing with 
himself — all as reconciled to God through 
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the merits of Jesus Christ — all as equally 
capable of working out their salvation — 
all as invited to seek what they shall 
surely find, the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit in their spiritual warfare. 

The puritan, rejecting the controul of 
all those ordinances which are so neces- 
sary for the dignity, the order, the 
decency and the uniformity of worship, — : 
wildly riots in the excesses of his own 
imaginations — suffers his over-wrought 
zeal to hurry bim into extravagances and 
absurdities which cannot but be highly 
offensive to God, and which deservedly 
merit the condemnation of sober-minded 
men. The humble christian submits to 
the ordinances of his national church, 
knowing that they are framed in wisdom 
and in moderation — that they are a safe 
and authorized vehicle for the expression 
of his wants and the performance of his 
religious duties — that they secure to him 
that order and decency which is recom- 
mended by the apostle, and ensure that 
unchangeableness and stability of doc- 
trine and of worship, which must ever be 
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beyond measure desirable to the great 
bulk of the religious world. The puritan 
rests his belief on isolated and obscure 
passages, which he distorts to suit his 
own favourite tenets ; the humble chris- 
tian reveres the interpretations of the 
church, and founds the articles of his 
belief upon the general tenor of the whole 
Scripture. The puritan, arrogating to 
himself the peculiar influences of the 
Spirit, denies that laws were made for 
him ; the humble christian, aware of the 
general corruption of human nature, up- 
holds lawful authority — respects the laws 
as the sole guardians of social order, and 
thinks his allegiance to God is properly 
displayed by allegiance to those powers 
which God hath ordained to rule over 
him. The puritan is a firebrand in his 
generation ; the humble christian a burn- 
ing and a steady light — not flaming 
forth at one time, and waxing dim at 
another, but ever keeping itself in mo- 
deration, having a constant supply of oil 
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in the lamp, perchance tbe Redeemer 
cometh*. 

The human mind is not formed for the 
duration of extraordinary excitement. 
In proportion to the violence of the feel- 
ings, is the rapidity of its subsidence. In 
all ages, and in all nations, such has been 
and such ever will be the characteristic 
of humanity. That there are individuals, 
and even bodies of men, who will for gene- 
rations, perhaps, maintain the feelings 
and principles which en flamed their fore- 
fathers, no one will disallow : but such is 
not the case, nationally speaking. Unless 
fed by opposition and persecution, all 
mental excitement will soon be exhausted : 
its very excess destroys it. 

An intemperate zeal should in all things 
be carefully guarded against. To run 

* " No character in human society is more dangerous 
than that of the fanatic ; because, if attended with weak 
judgment, he is exposed to the suggestions of others ; if 
supported by mere discernment, he is entirely governed 
by his own illusions, which sanctify his most selfish 
views and passions.'*— Thus writes an eminent historian 
and philosopher. 
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into one extreme, is tbe sure prelude of 
hastening contrariwise into the other. 
In politics, the immoderate love of liberty 
is the very parent of licentiousness, and 
then despotism, — while on the other hand, 
rigorous aristocratical feelings sooner or 
later engender republicanism. In reli- 
gion, the lukewarmness and inattention 
which arise from ease and fancied security, 
by naturally fostering abuses, give rise to 
complaint and remonstrance, and these 
gradually encreasing from zeal to enthu- 
siasm — from enthusiasm to fanaticism — 
not un frequently terminate in determined 
infidelity, or at least, in an indulgence of 
wild speculation, wholly inconsistent with 
tbe gospel, and even with the temporal 
welfare of mankind. Of all this, the his- 
tory of our own country will give abun- 
dant proof. After madly indulging itself 
in the wildest extremes of apathy or fana- 
ticism, be it in religion or in politics, the 
general good feeling of the nation has 
ever in the end resumed its sway, and the 
mediun) so often lost sight of, become at 
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length the anxious object of pursuit to the 
great majority. 

Wherever in things ecclesiastical or in 
things political, stability is to be ensured, 
the groundwork must ever be, modera- 
tion*. Viewed through the intemperate 
eye of zeal, or the narrow vision of preju- 
dice, many measures appear feasible and 
proper whicb the cool determinations of 
the judgment, would at once condemn. 
Thus, the credulous obstinacy of the Pa- 
pist would overwhelm us with ceremonies 
and superstitions, destructive of gos- 
pel simplicity; and in some cases even, 
if experience is to judge, of strict moral 
restraint, while on the other hand, the 
wild fanatic would overturn all order and 
regularity, leave each to form his own 
creed and worship in his own way, thus 
virtually driving religion from the land, 

* Monk, the famous parliamentary general, in ad- 
dressing the House previously to the restoration, admo- 
nished them " as the fruits of that experience which they 
had gained by so many years of toil and bloodshed, to 
exclude both the fanatical and the royalist party from 
the £<prtnunent ; their ultra tenets being equally de- ' 

"meat and of liberty." 
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and substituting in its place extrava- 
gance, impiety, gloom and hypocrisy. 
Between these extremes, the bulk of the 
nation, after many struggles, has adopted 
the mean, neither abolishing altogether 
the more wholesome ordinances and cere* 
monies of the one, nor yet rejecting the 
toleration and simplicity affected by the 
other. This parallel holds good in poll- 
tics. Institutions founded on this mo* 
derate and temporising basis alone, can 
ensure the happiness of a nation, or stand 
the test of time and opinion. 
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Brynn Al'yn. 

How thankful do I feel when the cares 
of the day are over, and I am allowed to 
retire betimes to my closet, and enjoy the 
liberty and comparative tranquillity which 
it affords. These are happy hours — 
doubly happy, from the circumstances in 
which I am placed. Few persons in the 
enjoyment of every earthly good, expe- 
rience the real and genuine delight 
which affects me. Enjoyments which they 
can at any time command, lose, from 
that very circumstance, half their value, 
while with me constant deprivations 
render the few pleasures I do possess 
doubly dear. 

Hark! how the rain beats against the 
windows: the wind too roars among the 
bending branches, and the waters of the 
lake are to be heard dashing against the 
rocks. My poor brother is, perhaps, at 
this moment tempest-tossed on some dis- 
tant sea, or perhaps he is pacing the deck 
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at the midnight watch, thinking of home, 
and sighing over the vast distance which 
divides us — or — hut, why should I con- 
jure up unpleasant images, and suffer 
my feelings to attune themselves to the 
wild uproar without ? Better days are in 
store. 

How much additional anxiety has that 
heart, which is tenderly alive to the wel- 
fare of others! Our own sorrows we 
may generally bear up against; but when 
coupled with those of friend and con- 
nexions, the afflicted soul is hard pressed. 
Would that I were with my dear father 
at this moment! His gentle, yet firm 
spirit of endurance, resting upon the pure 
basis of fervent piety, would compose 
those agitated feelings, which, in spite of 
my efforts, still assail and disturb me. 
Yesterday we had accounts from my 
brother. They had encountered the 
enemy with an inferior force, and been 
dreadfully harassed for several days. 
The ship in which he serves had suffered 
severely. They were almost disabled for 
seaj much more for a renewal of the con- 

- VOL. II. D 
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test, which was hourly expected. His 
friend and patron, the captain, was killed, 
with many of his brave seamen, and he 
himself was slightly wounded, but obliged 
to stand to his duty as usual. Poor fel- 
low! his bold and active spirit will now, 
I hope, support him — still, in spite of 
the Governor's affected merriment, and 
his rough arguments to the contrary, we 
fear the result. 

Perhaps it were happy, considering 
the waywardness of human nature, could 
members of a large family steel their 
hearts somewhat against the dominion of 
affection, and learn to look with a degree 
of comparative apathy upon the fortunes 
of those so nearly allied. I confess I can- 
not. The dignity, the happiness, the 
welfare of the whole, ever seem to me 
dependent on each member of the family. 
The act of one appears the act of all; 
the rise or fall of one I consider fortunate 
or unfortunate to the whole : like a well- 
compacted fabric, while all its parts re- 
main firm, steady, and united, it is beau- 
tiful and glorious to look upon ; but should 
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One pillar give way it equally affects 
the strength and durability of the whole 
structure. How different an aspect 
would many families present, were they 
diligently brought up, and embued with 
this principle. Were they taught to con- 
sider themselves amenable not to them- 
selves only (that is a truly selfish princi- 
ple), but to their family likewise for their 
actions — and surely this is not unreason- 
able, inasmuch as our families are for the 
most part affected in some degree, often 
very deeply, by our errors or our sue- 

But from all we read and all we hear, 
this generous principle prevails but little 
among mankind. The youth, anxious to 
be his own master, hurries forth into the 
world. He at once thinks himself supe- 
rior to the stale maxims of his parents; 
he laughs at the warnings of affection — 
nay, he even fancies, that his good na- 
ture is called forth to endure them. Con- 
scious that his own views are the best, he 
thinks he will break through narrow pre- 

gives himself up to the do- 
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minion of selfishness and conceit, and too 
often finds, after he has given years of 
pain and anxiety to those who ought to 
have been nearest and dearest to him, 
that his youth has been spent in folly, 
and his years are destined to be em- 
bittered by disappointment and self- 
reproach. 

It is not without cause that these reflec- 
tions occupy my mind. Would you not 
think that a man like my father was ex- 
empt from trouble and affliction, on ac- 
count of his children? Alas! it is not 
the case. Tenderly, piously, and care- 
fully, as they have been brought up, they 
do not all answer his expectations — they 
even give him cause for painful anxiety. 
I do not wish to weary you with the re- 
lation of domestic grievances. There are 
few families whose cup is not embittered 
by them. The virtuous particularly are 
not exempt from these trials; and it has 
been not unfrequently observed, that the 
children of bad and violent parents have 
grown up to be the greatest comfort of 
those least deserving- of them. " Hast 
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thou children/ 9 says the wise author of 
Ecclesiasticus, " instruct them, and bow 
down their neck from their youth/* 
People, amiable in their own natures, are 
apt to forget this; they love their off- 
spring, and, therefore, they have a plea- 
sure in indulging them — a pardonable 
weakness, but one which has fatal effects 
on ungrateful minds. 

I accompany my father to the village 
•of Ladyston to-morrow, on business of no 
very pleasant nature. I will write again 
in this packet. 
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Rynan. 

Our journey yesterday was attended with 
little satisfaction. You will pity us when 
you hear the cause of it. Robert, we 
strongly suspect, has unfortunately be- 
come attached to a young woman, the 
daughter of one Parker, a man who sub- 
sists by plunder in the forest. My father, 
fully aware of my brother's obstinacy, and 
his invincible resolution in carrying any 
point, upon which his mind has once been 
fixed, determined to proceed cautiously in 
his enquiries, and, accordingly, without 
alarming my mother with the hints he 
had received, he rode to Brynn Allyn in 
the morning, and took me as his assistant, 
in the investigation of the matter. In 
order that no decisive measures on his 
part might stimulate Robert into the 
execution of some imprudent scheme, it 
«olved that I should call at Parker's 
rhile my father rode on to the 
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Manor House, and communicated the 
affair to Mr. Tempest^ who has great 
influence with the parties. Had I the 
inclination at present, I could amuse you 
with an account of our ride. It is the 
most romantic of any in the country. For 
several miles threading the mazes of the 
wildest hollows of the forest, you at 
length suddenly burst upon the vale, the 
estuary, and the village of Lady st on. 
The venerable manor-house, with its 
gabled ends, and raised terraces, and an- 
cient grove, stands lord of the domain, 
sheltered on every side from the storm, 
yet still overlooking the whole. 

It is now only a year and a half since 
the Tempests arrived here, and yet the 
improvements are great. Much super- 
fluous timber has been cleared away, and 
the meadows and corn lands thrown more 
open to the genial influence of the sun. 
Many ruinous walls have been taken 
down, and thriving hedge rows substi- 
tuted. The road has been improved, and 
many formal plantations on the sides of 
the hills been thinned and thrown open 
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to the forest. Nothing destroys the pic- 
turesque more than square, circular, or 
triangular patches of planting scattered 
over the country, and hemmed in with 
high walls of ill compacted stone. Mr. 
Tempest is a man of undoubted taste, 
and though, on his father's death, he 
found the whole estate in the wildest 
disorder, yet it did not arise from that 
unsparing prodigality, which leaves all 
naked and cheerless; but rather from 
that carelessness and want of interest, 
which the pursuits of ambition naturally 
create in the mind of the proprietor to- 
wards distant possessions. Accordingly, 
the task of the present owner has been 
rather the cutting away of obstructions, 
which time and neglect had produced, 
than the more difficult task of sup* 
plying that beauty, warmth, and shel- 
ter, which preceding rapacity had de- 
stroyed. 

On reaching the out-skirts of the vil- 
lage, I dismounted, and, taking a path to 
the left, through a little wood, I reached 
the place of my destination, without 
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awakening the curiosity and enquiries of 
the villagers. Jane Parker was ascend- 
ing the brow, carrying a large pitcher of 
water from the well, when 1 turned the 
corner of the cottage, and stood before 
the door. She did not appear surprized, 
nor yet alarmed, at my appearance. A 
beautiful blush, certainly, for a moment, 
glowed upon her countenance, but her 
manner was composed and graceful. She 
placed her burden upon the ground, 
and, advancing with a respectful air, 
opened the door, and begged me to be 
seated. 

There is a something in this poor girl's 
manner peculiarly dignified and sedate ; 
and I felt no little difficulty in determin- 
ing how best I could execute my painful 
commission. To insult over poverty on 
the plea of superiority, is not, and I hope 
never will be, in my nature. I therefore 
at once gave up all idea of remonstrance, 
for it could only be on such grounds. 
After some conversation about herself and 
Jier pursuits, I gradually introduced the 
subject of her father — his employments — 

d2 
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his dexterity in his art, and his precarious 
means of subsistence, till at length I 
summoned courage to ask, if my brother 
was not frequently the companion of his 
excursions. She replied simply and un- 
affectedly, that he was — that he appeared 
very fond of all kinds of sport in the 
forest, and that her father was very 
glad to teach him any thing he knew. 
I then enquired whether he came 
often. She answered in the affirma- 
tive; and added, that he was always 
welcome there— he was so kind and 
seemed so happy. 

Thus far had I got, but the candour 
and simplicity of her manner caused me 
to hesitate how to proceed. The thought, 
however, of returning to my father, witk 
out, in some measure, satisfying his 
anxiety, induced me to summon up reso- 
lution, and I accordingly drew my seat 
nearer to her's, and in as kindly a tone as 
J could use, I asked her if my brother 
had no other object in his visits than 
•merely to accompany her father in his ex- 
cursions. She raised her eyes to mine, 
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gazed steadily, yet still modestly at me, 
and replied gently, that she. did not 
know of any. I now fonnd it necessary to 
speak out, and told her, as delicately as 
I could,- the nature of those reports, which 
had reached my father's ears, and en. 
quired whether she could make us all 
happy by contradicting them. 

The poor girl was now silent — tears 
filled her ^yes, and her bosom, heaving 
rapidly, discovered her agitation. Tak- 
ing her hand, I continued. " I see, Jane, 
I know that you have both good sense 
and good feeling. If I am candid and 
open in what I say to you, I know you 
will pardon me, and believe that this is a 
most painful task to me." She here gent- 
ly pressed my hand in both of her's, and 
then withdrawing them rapidly, cast her 
eyes upon the ground. " You know that 
my brother is a source of great anxiety to 
his father — his pursuits are so different 
from what we could all wish : if he was 
to form any imprudent connexion, it 
would be the cause of unhappiness to 
himself, and to every body connected 
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with him; it would plunge us all into 
great affliction, and we should consider 
any person, who took advantage of his 
weakness to divide him from his family, 
as his and their worst enemy. I know, 
Jane, that it is only to hint these thing's to 
yon, to make you enter into their full 
meaning/ 9 

A long and solemn pause ensued after 
these words. You may smile* -»t the latter 
epithet, as used on such an occasion ; but 
really, though I had completed my ap- 
pointed task, I did not feel my mind at 
ease. 

By this time the beautiful cottager, for 
indeed she possesses more than ordinary 
charms, both of person and manner, re- 
covered her self-possession. She rose, 
but not at all with the air of a culprit 
" If you think, Miss Hastings," said she, 
in a tone of firm composure, " that we 
are people to take advantage of any per* 
son, you wrong both me and mine. I 
know all that you think, and all that you 
would say. Poor and mean as we seem, 
-we were not brought up to deceive or be- 
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tray our betters. Neither you nor your 
family shall ever have reason to complain. 
Do not fear me. When I once know 
my duty, I will ask for strength to per- 
form it." 

I went away from this lowly abode, 
marvelling inwardly at all I had seen, 
and all I had heard. Oh! my friend, 
true nobility of soul does not confine it- 
self to the palaces and mansions of the 
great. This is not the first time I have 
discovered it beneath the humble cottage 
roof, and when found there, how lovely — 
how striking does it appear ! Yet in what 
an awkward dilemma are we all placed! 
Though if truth was ever personified, it 
beams forth in the open and impressive 
countenance of this humble cottager, yet 
we are all too well aware of the weakness 
of our nature not to doubt, whether the 
influence of ambition, and the strong 
suggestions of affection, may not break 
through all the barriers which principle 
may oppose to their progress. Yet I ad- 
mire her frankness and generous nature ; 
but more than all, do I feel disposed to 
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depend upon her rectitude of intention, 
from the concluding* sentiment of our 
conversation. It is, indeed, by strength 
imparted to us, that we are alone enabled 
to do the least good. The inclinations 
of our hearts tend to evil continually. 
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Rynan. 

THE ARCHDEACON TO MR. TEMPEST. 

It would argue in me an unworthy de- 
gree of insensibility, did I not both feel 
and express a proper proportion of grati- 
tude for the very flattering contents of 
my friend's letter. Happy is it for him- 
self and his parish, that your aged and 
afflicted pastor, has at length, full of 
years and infirmities, descended to the 
grave of his fathers. In some respects, 
he was not unworthy in his generation : 
let a veil, then, be hereafter thrown over 
his foibles. Those weaknesses which 
pass without censure in private life, often 
do infinite injury in a public capacity. 
In the former case, self only is in general 
*he sufferer — in the latter, the commu- 
nity. With regard to your very liberal 
proposal, that I should nominate to the 
vacant living of Ladyston, I at once 
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answer, that I accept the favour with 
feelings of peculiar pleasure. You were 
formerly kind enough to say, that you 
should advise with me on this subject, 
whenever it came into discussion, and 
accordingly, I have of late reflected much 
upon it. You may conclude, then, that 
the step I am now taking, and the advice 
I am about to give, have been the result 
of no little consideration. 

Where ignorant and presuming men 
are elevated by the indiscreet, I may 
term it, the criminal partiality of friends, 
into the very responsible office of spiritual 
head of a parish, the mischiefs both ge- 
nerally to the establishment, and indivi- 
dually to the members of the congrega- 
tion, are incalculable. They are, alas! so 
frequently witnessed in every part of the 
country, that it is needless to detail 
them. 

Patrons of livings have an awful duty 
to discharge. The salvation of thousands 
often depends upon their choice. They 
should always consider the ecclesiastical 
influence which they possess, as held im- 
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mediately of God himself, and entrusted 
to them to be used soltly in his service. 
It is shocking that either familv aggran- 
dizement or party views, should ever in- 
duce them to promote the incapable or 
the unworthy. Every patron to an eccle- 
siastical benefice will have most assuredly 
to answer for his abuse of that important 
privilege, before the Great Judge of all. 

Your parish, under its present circum- 
stances, is not likely to be a sinecure to a 
man resolved to perform his duties : yet 
still, to bring it back into a healthful and 
desirable state, will require at least as 
much caution as zeal. It is by indirect 
influence rather than by open expostula- 
tion, that errors of the fanatical kind are 
best to be undermined. A calm and 
composed perseverance in the perform- 
ance of every ordained duty — a conduct 
in public matters firm, decided, fearless, 
and consistent, never overbearing, yet 
strictly adhering to law and right ; these 
are the points to be aimed at, and per- 
sisted in through good report and evil 
report, and they cannot fail in the end to 
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produce some effect on the spirits of those 
who do not wilfully and obstinately blind 
themselves to their duties. 

Now the man I would select for the 
spiritual direction of Ladyston, must 
enter into all these views. He must be 
sober-minded, prudent ; toiling, not to 
please men but God, and therefore have 
his heart fortified against disgusts and 
disappointments. He must be strong in 
body, vigorous in mind, having a zeal 
indeed, but one governed by knowledge, 
and tempered with discretion; and in 
moreover asserting, that the addition of 
worldly and local influence would mate- 
rially assist his endeavours, I may be 
excused when the peculiar state of the 
district is duly weighed. All these points 
have come under my separate considera- 
tion. I have looked around — nay, I 
have advised with our venerable and 
excellent diocesan, and the result of all 
my enquiries, and all my meditations 
has been that you — yes ! that you, my 
friend, are the very person be£t qualified 
to undertake, and most likely, under 
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God's blessing, to accomplish all that we 
have so ardently wished and prayed for. 

It would be unbecoming in me to urge 
the ministerial functions upon you. Such 
a determination, as that of enlisting under 
the banners of Christ, as a preacher of his 
gospel, should ever be the spontaneous 
suggestion of a man's own heart. Self- 
interest, ambition, the love of ease, world- 
ly expediency, the love, of display — all 
these are unworthy motives for embracing 
the pastoral office. The world with all 
its lusts, pomps, and vanities, should 
have no part or lot in the selection of a 
sacred employment, which looks solely to 
the life eternal ; nor is he who impiously, 
out of a worldly spirit, assumes the sacred 
functions, a, fit representative of those 
apostles and followers of our Lord, who 
took up the cross joyfully without any 
hope of a temporal reward ; who bore 
disgrace, poverty, and persecution ; who, 
in stripes and imprisonments, in journey, 
ings, in perils of waters, in shipwrecks, 
« in weariness and paiufulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 



ings often, in cold aid nakedness," and 
SeuHjj, m death itself, proved their high- 
doctrine — that to lire was Christ, 
to die was gain — who, setting aside 
afl temporal considerations, laboured 
without con^, to perform their heavenly 
Fathers work, by forwarding- the salva- 
tion of their ftibw-crcatores, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ " to be their 
greatest riches, and having a due respect 
unto the (eternal) iccompence of the 



After this declaration, you will not ex- 
pect any importunity from me, mnch as I 
hare mi scheme at heart. I well know 
the many scruples which a mind consci- 
entious and highly gifted as yours, will 
create* at the first glance of my plan, 
though indeed, I have reason to suspect, 
that of late, the subject has not been en- 
tirely foreign to your own feelings. 
What I hare said will, I well know, 
meet with your deep and solemn consi- 
deration, and I rest assured, that you will 
neither hastily reject, nor yet incautiously, 
tad without proper self-examination, em- 
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brace my proposal. Under this convic- 
tion, I write the more openly. 

There are certain people who think or 
pretend to think, that a superior and mi- 
raculous illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
accompanied with an inward and irre- 
sistible importunity of the Spirit to go forth 
and to teach, are pretensions necessary 
to be avowed by the candidate for the 
ministerial office. Persons who enter 
upon their functions upon such high 
grounds as these, are seldom useful to 
others, or comfortable to themselves. The 
visible influences of the Spirit are rarely, 
if ever experienced. In her infant 
state, the church required these extraor- 
dinary gifts, but they disappeared with 
the occasion which rendered them expe- 
dient. We are now all in an equal de- 
gree, if we strive equally to attain it, 
partakers of the benefits of that Spirit, 
whose silent and impartial manifestation 
" is given to every man to profit withal." 
In St. Paul's advice to Timothy con- 
cerning the church, and the qualifications 
requisite for the ministry, we find no 
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such lofty pretensions demanded as those 
before stated, nor do I remember any 
part of Scripture where it is even hinted, 
in reference to future times, that a posi- 
tive f call/' immediate and almost in- 
stantaneous from God himself, would be 
the necessary passport for the admission 
of men into his ministry. That a man 
should earnestly desire this sacred office, 
that he should qualify himself for it by 
study and meditation — -that he should 
" have a good report of them which are 
without/' that he be decorous in manner, 
sincere, temperate, not covetous, — hold- 
ing " the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience ;" these are the great requi- 
sites for the ministry of the church upon 
which the apostle insists, and which the 
sober judgment and general experience 
of mankind would pronounce far superior 
to the pretended revelations and blind 
impulses of false zeal and designing en- 
thusiasm. By a iC call," I conceive 
nothing further to be understood, than a 
lively and earnest desire in the candidate 
for the priestly office, to serve God by 
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preaching* salvation to his creatures, and 
an humble confidence, or rather hope, 
that by His grace aiding- his own efforts, 
he shall be able to hold himself up as a 
wholesome example to believers " in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity." 

The man who from proper motives 
takes up the ministry of the gospel, will 
not commence his important duty without 
deep thought and most earnest prayer. 
If the grace of God is necessary for any 
ordinary member of the church to per- 
form his duty, much more is it necessary 
for him, who separated from the crowd, 
comes forward as the representative of 
the apostles to proclaim peace and salva- 
tion to his fellow-creatures, and to s$t an 
example to his flock, of those virtues 
which he has undertaken to inculcate. 
Considering the many human frailties 
which he has in common with his 
brethren, he will need particular vigi- 
lance over his whole life and conversation. 
It behoves him frequently and earnestly 
to appear before the throne of grace, to 
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ask for a bountiful supply of spiritual 
succours in aid of his infirmities. 

The candidate for the ministry is in 
error, if he supposes, that the task which 
he is undertaking is light and easy;— 
that it merely consists in the performance 
of stated duties and enjoined forms. He 
must ever exhibit himself a christian in 
spirit : — his eyes are not to be rivetted 
on worldly aggrandisements — he has a 
more distant, but a far better crown in 
store. Neither is he to expect, whatever 
his talents and acquirements may be, that 
a flattering success will attend his efforts, 
however zealous. He must labour with 
sincerity of heart, according to the spirit 
and ordinances of the church, and leave 
all the rest to God, in whose hands alone 
it rests. " Paul may plant, and Apollos 
may water, but God giveth the increase. ,, 

Having this principle ever in mind, 
the conscientious minister of the gospel 
looks not for the approbation of man. 
Though no perceptible good may imme- 
diately result from his efforts — nay, though 
disappointments are ever attending him, 
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and obstacles impeding his progress, he 
perseveres in sowing the seed of the word — 
in adhering to established ordinances, not 
given to novelties ; in showing in his own 
conduct, as far as the infirmities of nature, 
assisted by divine grace, will allow him, 
an exemplar of his precepts : and the suc- 
cess of his exertions he leaves entirely 
to that All-Ruling Power, whose servant 
he is, and under whom, and with whom 
he is an humble " fellow-labourer'* in the 
great work of mercy and redemption. 
Certain I am, that these are the only 
principles which can support the zeal of 
the christian minister, and encourage 

him to a steady perseverance in his 
duties under the many disappointments, 
slights, and even malicious attempts to 
which he is ever liable, and which would 
otherwise too often overwhelm the mind 
with tedium and disgust. 

I am aware that all these points, and 
many more, of almost equal importance, 
will suggest themselves to your own 
mind; yet, in bringing them under your 
consideration, I perform a duty which is 
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necessary for the satisfaction of my own 
feelings. May the Almighty stimulate 
your enquiries and direct your decision ! 
Whatever that decision may be, I doubt 
not, it will be founded on the honest and 
conscientious dictates of an anxious and 
well-principled heart. 
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The Brynn. 

Your kind letter filled me with a thou- 
sand varying emotions. How can you 
doubt my inclination to see you ? Nay, 
why should you represent any thing as a 
sacrifice on my part, which, in the re- 
motest degree, tends to bring about so 
desirable an event ? Believe me, it is 
not necessary to rail at the dullness of 
my native vallies, at ' the silence of our 
forest walks, and the dignified sameness 
of our pursuits, nor yet to picture, in lan- 
guage so dismal, the numerous disad- 
vantages attending what you are pleased 
to term, my " conventual seclusion/' in 
order to induce me to desert them for a 
while, when I have such a temptation 
before me as the personal enjoyment of 
your friendship and society. All your 
professions bear with me the stamp of 
sincerity, because I am not aware of any 
motive you can have, but real attach- 
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ment, to occupy so many of your valua- 
ble hours, in corresponding with and 
thinking of a friend so differently circum- 
stanced from yourself — you, united to the 
man of your heart— enjoying, (because 
not abusing) wealth, title, consequence — 
I, secluded in a remote corner of the 
world — shut out, even from my own 
domestic circle, and doomed, I know 
not how long, to eat the bitter food 
of hopeless endurance. I draw this 
picture, not as the contrast which so 
much exists in my own mind, as in 
yours, when comparing our relative 
situations. 

For my own part, I candidly own that 
the enjoyments of fashionable life, which 
you so warmly describe — I suspect rather 
with a view to raise my curiosity than 
to give your own unbiassed sentiments 
upon them — are not objects of allurement 
upon which my thoughts are apt to dwell. 
We foresters and mountaineers feel not 
the loss of luxuries, to which we have 
never been accustomed; and so satisfied 
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are we with the enjoyments and blessings, 
which we do possess, that we cannot 
imagine the necessity of creating artifi- 
cial wants, in order to increase the 
store. 

We ask no more than simple Nature gives, 
We love our mountains, and enjoy our storms. 

The natural cravings of man are few, and 
happy would it be, if he would still ad- 
here to patriarchal simplicity, nor make 
the business of life to consist in a 
routine of sensual pursuits, and in 
surfeiting the senses to their utmost 
bounds with every mental and corporal 
luxury which art and ingenuity can 
devise. 

Disapproving, however, as I do of town 
life, and unwilling, as I really am, to ven- 
ture within its vortex, nevertheless, after 
all this moralizing, will you believe, 
that I am really in active preparation for 
joining jour circle? The irresistible 
temptation of your society has broken 
down every other consideration, and I am 
actually leaving my beloved vales for the 
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smoke of the great city. How this was 
brought about, I will tell you. Between 
the governor and my aunt, you are well 
aware, that a kind of systematic warfare 
is carried on* In whatever is proposed 
for their consideration, the hearty disap- 
probation of one is the almost inevitable 
consequence of the approval of the other. 
This love of contradiction frequently 
throws me into most awkward situations. 
On the present occasion, after my own 
mind was made up, I first imparted your 
wishes to my aunt. She received them 
as I expected. The proposal argued in* 
gratitude and restlessness in me — imper- 
tinence in you. I was charged to burn 
the letter, and mention the subject no 
more. Submission may be carried too 
far, where an unwarrantable tyranny 
usurps the place of a lawful influence and 
authority. Is not this a maxim in mo- 
dern politics? A look, a smile, a word 
from my dear father and mother, have 
ever been sufficient with me, either for 
encouragement or admonition. I have 
endeavoured to pursue the same course 
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here, but it is impossible. With some 
minds a submissive spirit only provokes 
the more aggression. In the evening 
accordingly, I mentioned your letter to 
the governor, which was the signal for a 
redoubled attack on the part of my aunt. 
Her violence, however, produced the 
usual effect. With all the characteristic 
generosity of his profession, the governor 
never stands by neuter when his spouse 
sets common feeling at defiance, and 
endeavours, regardless of right or wrong, 
to give the law. An unpleasant alterca- 
tion ensued ; my aunt retired to her room, 
and the governor in the warmth of his 
heart declared that I should go when and 
where I pleased ; and, more than that, h£ 
would take care that I appeared among 
his old friends in town in a style and 
situation worthy of one whom he had 
taken to his house, and adopted as his 
daughter. » 

Though the result of this contest was 
gratifying to me, inasmuch as my pros- 
ffect of seeing you now amounted almost 
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to certainty, yet yon can scarcely conceive 
how disagreeable — how very disagreeable 
these domestic squabbles are. " Better 
is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith/* The 
full force of this sentiment I often feel, 
and if there is one wish more than 
another, the accomplishment of which I 
would pray for — it should be that in old 
age I may never so far suffer my passions 
and bad humours to get the better of my 
feelings — my temper and my humanity, 
as to make me irascible, querulous, and 
selfish — the terror of the young, and 
the avoidance of those who would 
otherwise cherish and alleviate my in- 
firmities. 

My father and mother spent yesterday 
with us, and are, I am happy to say, 
in good health and spirits. They not 
only promote my projected visit to you, 
by their unconditional approbation, but 
my father intends escorting me to the 
palace at L — , from whence I shall ac- 
company the bishop and his amiable 
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family to their residence in London. I 
shall not linger there longer than polite- 
ness demands, bnt shall hasten, with feel- 
ings of unfeigned joy, to the residence of 
my dear friend* 



e2 
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The Brynn, July. 

Once more have I regained my native 
vallies — once more do I hail with rapture 
my favourite haunts. In the stillness, in 
the verdure, in the picturesque beauty 
and the grandeur of the scenes, among 
which I am now enclosed, there is, com- 
pared to those which I hare left, a magic 
influence, which, while it delights, some- 
times almost bewilders me. O my friend ! 
you did not err when you pronounced me 
an irreclaimable votary of rural life. I 
do, I ever must love nature. The per- 
petual rounds of gaiety, stripped of your 
presence, would lose in my eyes all their 
charms. It is your participation that 
tempts me into scenes, which, however 
they may dazzle in their novelty, are 
wearisome in their repetition. Six giddy 
months in the metropolis have taught me 
as much of life as I wish to knowj and 
while I acknowledge with gratitude the 
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most lively, all your exertions to instruct 
me duly in the ways of what is emphati- 
cally called " the world," yet I must can- 
didly own I should have had more solid 
pleasure in your society, amid humbler 
scenes, because I should have been 
allowed more of it, and under circum- 
stances more exclusive and less dis- 
tracting. 

However in the casual intoxication of 
crowded gaieties, my imagination may 
hove been overpowered and dazzled, and 
my feelings momentarily excited, yet 
these things bear not the scrutiny of my 
•cooler judgment. I feel their emptiness. 
If my rural prepossessions are too strong, 
may I not justly charge upon you, that 
your prejudices against retired life are 
too strong also? To live wholly at 
the Brynn, or at Rynan, I know you 
would pronounce little better than 
to 



In shady cloister mewed, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
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Glad I am, however, that you are soon to 
have an opportunity of judging of oar 
mode of life ; and I am convinced, that, as 
your candor will induce you to judge 
fairly, so your good sense will compel you 
to give our pursuits the preference. A 
life of mere mode and fashion may be 
suited to the frivolity of uncurbed youth, 
and accord with the trifling of an imbe»- 
cile spirit; but to a thinking mind it is 
revolting, to a religious one appalling. 
Yet I am willing to allow, that fashion- 
able life has its charms, else why so many 
votaries ? Habit, ambition, self-love, 
listlessness — these are the powerful sti- 
mulants, which urge thousands to waste 
their time and talents in what avails 
them nothing — in what gives theui 
little present satisfaction, and what will 
never bear reflection, at a time when 
reflection will intrude. Welcome, then, 
my retirement — welcome these secluded 
vales — this wild and trackless forest. 
Welcome, ye homely scenes of rural 
life — the sweets and hardships of my 
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earlier days. I return to van nrawtamt 
and attached as ever — ves! weD coo- 
yinced that my sentiments will never 
change. 

Hath not old custom made tin* fife more *w«r 
Than that of painted pomp r Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the em-ions court? 

Pardon me» my friend; hot I reaUy 
feel what I express ; and too know my 
affection for yon too well not to excuse 
these apparently ungrateful transports. 
Believe me, one great cause of my joy 
and exultation, is the prospect of soon 
having you and tout's amongst us — of 
seeing you, for half the year at least, 
gladdening the hearts of the numerous 
tenantry by your presence, and stimulat- 
ing them by your example — of finding 
you placed in a situation where your 
many virtues will be called forth into 
action; where, if the charms of your 
genius and accomplishments be partially 
obscured, the goodness of your heart, and 
the excellence of your principles, will be 
displayed to the admiration and certain 
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benefit of hundreds of your fellow crea- 
tures. It is this thought which animates 
me. Your presence will, indeed, glad- 
den these mountain scenes, and to my 
heart will communicate a beam of warmth, 
which, though I cannot express, I would 
you could feel. 

We made a party yesterday to your 
future residence. My father, during my 
late stay at Rynan, was very busy in the 
performance of his promise concerning 
the house. You know his excellent taste 
for architecture. Assisted by Mr. Tem- 
pest, he has already determined upon the 
exterior alterations, a plan of which I am 
directed to forward with this, and 1 think 
they will quite equal your expectations. 
According to your request, assisted by 
my mother and sisters, 1 have undertaken 
to direct the interior arrangements ; and 
as I am well acquainted with your hus- 
band's habits and your own, I shall be 
much disappointed if you do not find 
every thing as convenient, as warm, and 
M cheerful as you could desire. Liveli- 

*d the great recommendation of 
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" the Lodge/ 9 It is inferior to Rynan 
in beauty, to Ladyston in variety, and to 
the Brynn in gloomy grandeur — yet it 
will suit your cheerful habits best of all. 
Besides, for the conveniences of life it is 
better situated than any, and to you, who 
know not what deprivation is, this is 
most desirable. 

Mr. Tempest was an inmate at Rynan 
during my stay there, and he spends a 
few days here next week. My suspicions 
as to the object of his journey to town are 
realized, to the complete demolition of 
that castle in the air, with which you were 
pleased to amuse yourself at my expense. 
He has at length taken orders, and my 
father holds the living of Ladyston for 
him, till he can be inducted. This is a 
great point gained. My father's only 
fear is, that his family influence, which is 
still extensive, backed by his great attain- 
ments, will cause him to leave us for more 
valuable preferments. This, however, he 
denies— energetically adding*, that his 
wishes extend not beyond the vallies, 
the mountains, and the lakes of our 
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secluded district. Remember this — for 
Mr. Tempest came amongst us even more 
violently prejudiced than you are. He 
would indeed be a great loss, for, both 
with rich and poor, he is deservedly a 
great favourite. At Rynan, and at the 
Brynn, he is always at home; and I am 
not hasty in anticipating that the inmates 
of the lodge will find him a great acqui- 
sition. There is much sober sentiment, 
both in his manner and his conversation, 
which added to a cheerful and prepos- 
sessing exterior, render him a pleasing 
companion. My father and mother are 
both particularly attached to him, and, 
wonderful to say, on this one point, viz. 
his merits — the governor and my aunt 
venture to agree. I could say much on 
this subject, but am desirous, by my 
silence, to make you atone in some mea- 
sure for your former inquisitiveness, I 
had almost said, impertinence. I can 
scarcely say that L am settled yet — I am 
so responsible a personage at both houses, 
that there is much to settle before I fall 
into my old habits again. You know, 
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I was never before either so far, or so 
long absent from u the Vallies," as dur- 
ing my visit with you. You alone 
could withdraw me from my loved seclu- 
sion. Adieu, 
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Ladyston. 

Each day as it passes brings fresh re- 
turns of happiness. Thus not unfre- 
quently do apparent evils educe certain 
good. Instances are not needed to vindi- 
cate the ways of God to man. That every 
accident — every circumstance of life 
the most trifling — is but a part of one 
grand scheme, ever working to a good 
end, is an invigorating-, a delightful doc- 
trine. I thought it the greatest of evils 
to be so suddenly withdrawn from the 
world — from its pleasures — its ambition. 
It has been the means, however, of open- 
ing new, and purer, and more lasting 
springs of happiness. Now, I feel not 
merely resigned to my lpt — I would 
not exchange it for all my former ad- 
vantages. 

It has not been unaptly said, that the 
happiness of the Christian commences 
even in this world, and that the term sal- 
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vation, as a boon bestowed upon man, may 
be with propriety applied, not as confined 
to hereafter only — but even to our sojourn- 
ing upon earth. Certain it is that the 
mild influences of religion upon the heart 
constitute a new creature, and as philo- 
sophy illuminates the understanding, 
opens the eyes and ears to a thousand 
new and delightful sensations, and re- 
veals numberless sources of delight, to 
which the senses were before indifferent; 
so does Christianity, by refining the affec- 
tions, by pointing the hopes heavenward, 
by elevating the mind, and adding force 
to its operations through the sublime 
doctrines of the gospel — produce as it 
were a new man, renovate the soul, and 
sift the grosser particles of our nature. 
Man is naturally a sensual being. His 
tastes, bis inclinations, are grovelling— 
his mind is dark, superstitious, and under 
the influence of bad passions. Awaken 
his invagination by the wonders of art — 
strengthen his reason by the rules of 
science — curb his extravagance by the 
refinements of taste., and be becomes 
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humanized — the diamond loses its rough- 
ness — is filed into shape — but the bril- 
liancy is still wanting. This alone can 
be communicated by the strong incen- 
tives — the prospective views of religion. 
Philosophy and a refined taste may lay 
down a consistent code of morals, and nwy 
even see the expediency of adhering to 
it — but Christianity alone can produce 
motives, which, upon serious and enlight- 
ened minds, enforce the practice. The 
influence of the Christian religion upon 
the heart — its perfect adaptation to the 
happiness, equally of the individual and 
the community, are to me sufficient evi- 
dences of its divine authority. The man 
who enters heartily into its spirit — who 
makes it his delight to conform to its 
precepts, who makes it a solemn duty to 
watch the wayward impulses of his soul, 
and apply to them the overpowering sti- 
mulants and sublime incentives of the 
gospel, that man finds day by day the 
advantages of his choice : this world, em- 
phatically termed a vale of tears, for such 
indeed it is to the majority of mankind, 
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becomes cheered and enlightened — its 
glooms are dispersed — he is extricated 
from its entanglements : viewing it as no 
abiding city, those temporal matters that 
afflict others, affect him but little; in 
short, his salvation is already nigh, if not 
present; he feels, he acknowledges its 
influence. 

Where worldly ambition directs the 
aspirings of the soul, there can be 
little or none of this heavenly-minded- 
ness. 

The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize : 

And contentment, obedience, and a per- 
fect resignation to the will of God, form 
the basis of all Christian virtue. He 
whose mind is ever occupied in looking 
forward to the possession of that which he 
hath not, can scarcely be said to use or 
appreciate properly that which he hath. 
As in the eyes of God humble usefulness 
is as acceptable as that which is more 
exalted — so he who works solely to please 
God is indifferent in what sphere bis lot 
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is cast. In a few years all distinctions 
are levelled, and it is the heart, not the 
decorations of outward pomp, that will be 
placed in the balance. So that he can 
serve God and benefit his fellow creatures, 
the Christian is content. Earthly gran- 
deur truly is acceptable to the weakness 
of human nature, should it be conferred, 
but it is not to be an object of Christian 
warfare. Many wise and good men have 
shunned it — they sought heavenly digni- 
ties, not earthly. The latter too often 
lead to the loss of the former. The greater 
the elevation, the greater the respon- 
sibility, and the more dangerous the 
temptation. The more we can withdraw 
our minds from being influenced by 
worldly views, and the more regular 
and undisturbed our occupations, the 
more nearly shall we be enabled to ap- 
proach to that thorough and blessed 
change, which we have described Chris- 
tianity as making in the inward man. A 
life of tranquillity is equally delightful 
and desirable to the Christian. It enables 
him to improve, to enlarge, to confirm 
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his views — it allows him a freer converse 
with his own heart, and larger opportu- 
nities of making advances towards that 
Christian perfection, which should ever 
be the object of his pursuit, though 
its complete attainment he can never 
expect 

It is from considerations of this nature 

that I daily feel more and more, not 

merely reconciled, but even delighted 

with Ladyston. The various duties of 

my profession give it a new and absorbing 

interest, which before it partly wanted — 

all its native beauties, its natural claims 

upon my attention, come in aid of these, 

and, looking upon it now as my settled 

home, till it pleases God to call me to 

another, and I humbly hope, a better, it 

would grieve me should the mistaken 

zeal of friends tempt me, under the plea of 

higher duties, and more dignified offices, 

to abandon these scenes of my first real 

woe, and first real happiness. 
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The Brynn. 

With feelings still agitated by an event 
which has occurred, I resume our cor- 
respondence. You remember being so 
much interested in an account I sent you 
of the Verderer's daughter. My worst 
fears are realized; but two nights have 
past since she left the country under the 
protection of my unfortunate, rash, and 
ill-advised brother. Poor Robert! I pity 
more than I blame him. It requires 
great strength, both of mind and princi- 
ple, to stem the torrent of deep-rooted 
passion. Had my father's plan been 
adopted by all the family in this matter, 
most probably this act of disobedience 
and imprudence would not have oc- 
curred. But my aunt, who in the fan- 
cied plenitude of her wisdom, interferes 
in almost every thing, upset, by her very 
summary mode of proceeding, the careful 
management of months. But I will give 
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you an outline of what has past, — The 
second night of my arrival here, I was 
sitting in my little boudoir, which I have 
often described to you. It opens by a 
casement window upon the grounds, and 
is often my favourite retreat for a few 
hours in the evening, when the family 
have retired, which is generally very 
early. It is the more convenient for this, 
because it is connected with my sleeping 
room, by a small flight of stairs. I sel- 
dom take the precaution to close the 
heavy panelled shutters — for it is not 
often, that strangers pierce the recesses of 
Brynn-AUyn, and as forthe neighbouring 
mountaineers, they show no disposition 
for intrusion. 

I was sitting at the table, and in the 
very act of arranging some letters which 
I intended to preserve (the greater part 
were from you), when my notice was at- 
tracted by a noise from without. I turned 
hastily towards the window, when ima- 
gine my surprise and alarm, in perceiv-i 
ing a female figure standing close to it, 
beckoning for admission. The rain was 
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falling in torrents, and the wind drove it 
fearfully against the panes. Recovering 
in some measure from my agitation, and 
knowing that in a moment I could 
alarm the house was it necessary, I ad- 
vanced a candle towards the window, 
and to my no small surprise, saw the 
beautiful face of my poor friend, the Ver- 
dererV daughter. Hesitating no longer, 
I gently admitted her. She was pale, 
thin, and agitated, and her clothes wet 
from the effects of the pitiless storm. I 
begged her to be seated, threw some 
wood upon my little fire, and enquired 
anxiously what it was in my power to do 
for her. " Some accident has befallen 
you," said I, observing her altered looks, 
" let me go and acquaint Lady Allyn 
that you are here, and you shall go to 
bed immediately, and I will take care of 
you myself." The poor g'irl burst into 
tears, and was for some time unable to 
answer me. At length she raised her 
eyes, and looking fearfully round, as if 
afraid that some one was near, she told 
me, in a low voice, that she could not stay 
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more than a few minutes — that she had 
waited till her father was gone into the 
forest, in order to speak to me about a 
certain business which ought to have 
concerned herself only. I enquired what 
it was, " You remember I told you," 
said she, earnestly, . " when you spoke so 
kindly about Mr. Robert Hastings, that 
you might have confidence in me, and 
suffer your mind to be at ease as far as I 
was concerned ?" I assented, and said 
that we had all hitherto to thank her for 
her obedience to our wishes. She sighed 
deeply. " Do not thank me too soon/ 9 
she rejoined. " I come here purposely to 
tell you, that I am now free to act as I 
please. My mind being now made up, 
I could not rest till I had honestly told 
you so. Whatever happens now, I 
shall not have to blame myself for any 
deceit/ * 

I was astonished and thunder-struck at 
this declaration* I knew it portended 
something, and I felt the extreme awk- 
wardness of my situation. " What can 
have caused this change in yoijr sentih 
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humanized — the diamond loses its rough- 
ness — is filed into shape — but the bril- 
liancy is still wanting. This alone can 
be communicated by the strong incen- 
tives — the prospective views of religion. 
Philosophy and a refined taste may lay 
down a consistent code of morals, and msy 
even see the expediency of adhering to 
it — but Christianity alone can produce 
motives, which, upon serious and enlight- 
ened minds, enforce the practice. The 
influence of the Christian religion upon 
the heart — its perfect adaptation to the 
happiness, equally of the individual and 
the community, are to me sufficient evi- 
dences of its divine authority. The man 
who enters heartily into its spirit — who 
makes it his delight to conform to its 
precepts, who makes it a solemn duty to 
watch the wayward impulses of his soul, 
and apply to them the overpowering sti- 
mulants and sublime incentives of the 
gospel, that man finds day by day the 
advantages of his choice : this world, em- 
phatically termed a vale of tears, for such 
indeed it is to the majority of mankind, 
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becomes cheered and enlightened — its 
glooms are dispersed — he is extricated 
from its entanglements : viewing it as no 
abiding city, those temporal matters that 
afflict others, affect him but little; in 
short, his salvation is already nigh, if not 
present; he feels, he acknowledges its 
influence. 

Where worldly ambition directs the 
aspirings of the soul, there can be 
little or none of this heavenly-minded- 
ness. 

The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize : 

And contentment, obedience, and a per- 
fect resignation to the will of God, form 
the basis of all Christian virtue. He 
whose mind is ever occupied in looking 
forward to the possession of that which he 
hath not, can scarcely be said to use or 
appreciate properly that which he hath. 
As in the eyes of God humble usefulness 
is as acceptable as that which is more 
exalted — so he who works solely to please 
God is indifferent in what sphere his lot 
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the conversation afterwards, nor appeared 
particularly' interested in it. I augured 
well front this* — but how vain my hopes 
were, a few mornings after proved. Mr. 
Tempest arrived at the Brynn in great 
trouble—the Verderer had missed his 
daughter, and Robert was no where to be 
found. 

Such is the progress and termination 
of this romantic history. What can now 
be done, I am at a loss to conceive. 
After an ineffectual pursuit set on foot 
by the Governor, contrary to the opinion 
of Mr. Tempest, who thinks that there is 
now no remedy — tKe latter set off for 

Xa > where my father is at present on 

a visit to the Bishop. The shock and the 
disappointment will> \ am sure, be very 
great, but it will be opened to him by 
one, who displays in all bis actions, both 
feeling and judgment. No one can be 
more devoid of pride thai* my father. 
Unequal matches he does indeed most 
strongly object to, because he conceives 
that they are very rarely happy ones. 
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his views — it allows him a freer cpnverse 
with his own heart, and larger opportu- 
nities of making advances towards that 
Christian perfection, which should ever 
be the object of his pursuit, though 
its complete attainment he can never 
expect. 

It is from considerations of this nature 
that I daily feel more and more, not 
merely reconciled, but even delighted 
with Ladyston. The various duties of 
my profession give it a new and absorbing 
interest, which before it partly wanted — 
all its native beauties, its natural claims 
upon my attention, come in aid of these, 
and, looking upon it now as my settled 
home, till it pleases God to call me to 
another, and I humbly hope, a better, it 
would grieve me should the mistaken 
zeal of friends tempt me, under the plea of 
higher duties, and more dignified offices, 
to abandon these scenes of my first real 
woe, and first real happiness. 
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From the Palace at It 



MR. TEMPEST TO MISS MARY HASTINGS. 

I am deputed by your excellent father 
to write to you. He apologizes much 
for the trouble he gives me in this — 
scarcely aware, perhaps, that to me there 
is no pleasure at the present moment, so 
great as the performance of any thing 
which will in the smallest degree either 
communicate relief to him, or give satis- 
faction to you. Thank heaven, my dear 
and venerable friend is better. Your 
mother and sister, as likewise every mem- 
ber of the family here, have been indefa- 
tigable in their exertions and attentions. 
The Archdeacon indeed has not a wish 
unfulfilled, except that be sometimes de- 
sires to hear your gen tie step, and see your 
anxious form flitting around . his bed. 
You are wrong in supposing, that your 
brother's imprudence has had a material 
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effect in bringing on this severe attack . 
Your father deeply felt his disobedience, 
and no doubt, it cost him many bitter 
moments of disappointment and anxiety. 
But he is too sincere a christian to be 
long the victim of gloom and despondency 
— the act committed, the Archdeacon's 
mind was most busily employed in disco- 
vering the best remedies against the con- 
sequences of it. And it is particularly 
on this subject, knowing the great inte- 
rest you ever take in all that concerns 
every individual of your family, that I am 
deputed to send you information. 

A few days after your brother's flight, 
you are aware that a letter was received 
from him, entreating his father's pardon, 
and stating in plain and simple terms 
the motives of his conduct. I am bound 
in candour to confess, that they do no 
dishonour to his heart. The imprudence 
of Ifldy Allyn, unfortunately urged him 
to a step, which, without her interference, 
might never have taken place. At the 
Archdeacon's request, I hurried down to 
the sea-coast, where the culprits had re- 
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tired, no • doubt with the intention of 
leaving the oountry by the first opportu- 
nity. They were married, and I found 
them sojourning in the lowly, hut neat 
habitation of a fisherman with wliom 
they had agreed for a few weeks' accom- 
modation. They both seemed glad to 
see me, after I had greeted them as kindly 
as I could., . Of what avail indeed is 
severity now ? They did hot meet me as 
culprits. With all her natural modesty 
of demeanour, Jane stHl retained her 
dignity. Of you she spoke in terms of 
grateful affection, which I will not ven- 
ture to repeat — of the Governor and his 
Lady, she said little — but that little con- 
veyed clearly the extent of her feelings. 
You will find, however, that the former 
has abundantly proved his sincere repent- 
ance for the part he was influenced to 
act. I say influenced, because he has 
too generous a heart, notwithstanding all 
his blustering and all his threatening, to 
oppress the poor and unprotected, unless 
some false bias is given to his pre- 
judices. 
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- Aware as you must be of Robert's dis- 
position, yon will not suppose that my 
visit to the young 1 couple was one of 
anger and displeasure. Your father 
knew but too well the inutility of such a 
course. The poor girl he could not 
blame— she was attached to her lover, and 
acted- almost in self-defence. Her vir- 
tuous forbearance had not been appreci- 
ated—nay, it had exposed her to perse- 
cution said ruin — her character \qgs de- 
famed, her friends were withdrawn, if 
indeed she had any, and her means of 
subsistence taken away ; what more na- 
tural then,. than to fly to the bosom of the 
only being who came forward at such a 
moment to shield and protect her ? Per- 
haps you may say, that it was natural — 
but under circumstances improper, — that 
where common sense and the laws of 
society declare an action to be selfish and 
inexpedient, that the strong dictates of 
religious principle ought to interfere, and 
in the face of every circumstance whatso- 
ever, to prevent its performance. Be it 
so; I would the practice of the world 
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could be measured id cases of equal deli- 
cacy by so exalted a standard. Where 
strong and virtuous feelings, which some-* 
times happens, burry a man into an ac- 
. tion which is a little wide of the cold and 
inflexible rules of the moral scale, the 
mere man of the world may cavil and 
condemn if he pleases, but the christian 
will the rather forgive, feeling the infir- 
mities of his own nature, and knowing 
well the very large allowances which 
must be made for them by a greater judge 
than man. 

I stayed a few days near the young 
couple. Your brother seems to have lost 
a portion of his natural indifference. I 
was happy to observe the very high opi- 
nion which he entertains of his beautiful 
partner, because, judging from his con- 
stancy of determination, and her great 
good sense, which is far above her years 
and her station, the most desirable results 
may flow from it. I was not displeased 
likewise by hearing him several times, in 
the most feeling way, lament the afflic- 
tion which he had caused to his family, 
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more*pa£tf£u&rty hiis father, and express 
hfs tfc^lutioiV toitfake up fbt it now, as 
far ab was ih hte power, by adopting any 
plan which may be deemed most prudent 
for himself, or most agreeable to the 
family at large. 

With regard to the Verderer himself, 
yon will be pleased to hear that the Go- 
vernor has proposed to rebuild his cottage, 
and allow him a sum, which will more 
than cover his recent losses. We, I mean 
the Governor, your father, and myself, 
have likewise agreed upon the mainte- 
nance of the forest "rights. Our respec- 
tive parts are to he properly protected ; 
and in the course of some years, this large 
and romantic tract will begin to re assume 
a portion of its ancient importance. I 
have agreed to nominate Parker as my 
deputy ranger, the profits of which office 
will not be inconsiderable. Under him 
are to be three verderers and a woodward, 
and he is to have the benefit of the 
various contracts concerning the new en- 
closures, fences, &c. The ultimate des- 
tination of the run-aways is not yet re- 
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solved upon, but the Governor writes 
word, that whatever plan is hit upon for 
the establishment of his nephew, he shall 
make a point of forwarding it. He ap- 
pears to be one of those generous natures 
who rush headlong into mischief, and 
then when conscious of their error, set no 
bounds to their efforts at a reparation. 
In spite of air his foibles, one cannot help 
loving him. Generosity, frankness, and 
a forgiving temper, cover a multitude of 
other faults. However reason may con- 
demn . the latter, yet still the heart ever 
accompanies the former. 

Adieu, till I see you all at the Brynn — 
which, tell the Governor, will be in a few 
days, should our patient continue to 
amend. 
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Lady s I on. 

As yet, I have not made any very de- 
cided progress in my various designs for 
the improvement of my parish. I find, 
what I imagine all men have found be- 
fore me, that it is easier to plan than to . 
execute, and that while fancy speeds 
along with almost incredible rapidity, 
reality crawls after at a very moderate 
pace indeed. It is strange enough that 
whilst I have been forming a thousand 
plans for bringing over my puritanical 
parishioners to my opinions, they have 
been equally sedulous in contriving meaus 
to bring me over to their's. They have 
sketched out a system of faith and govern- 
ment, if it may be so called, which one 
of their body was deputed yesterday to 
present and recommend. Few things 
are more annoying than to be exposed to 
the headlong' presumption of fanatical 
men. Anxious to become acquainted 
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with their precise views, however, I pa- 
tiently listened to a tedious, unconnected, 
and not very humble exposition of the 
paper they had drawn up, and at length 
I was convinced of that which I have al- 
ways suspected, that their doctrine is 
founded in a total ignorance of the real 
import of Scripture, and their ideas of 
church government and social restraint 
in self-will and stubbornness of heart. 
And yet an almost invincible obstinacy is 
the frequent accompaniment of ignorance, 
and it is the sad experience of this that 
casts the deepest gloom upon my pros- 
pects. I comfort myself, however, in the 
reflection, that if I sow the seed and the 
soil receive it not, the fault rests not with 
me. " Who is Paul, and who is Apollos? 
Neither he that planteth is any thing, 
neither he that watereth, but God 
giveth the increase.'* The church is 
" God's husbandry" — its fabric is u God's 
building." 

Startled as I was at the obstinacy of 
opinion which this novel attempt of 
teaching their pastor so plainly mani- 
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farted, I made a point of exhibiting ma 
signs of die impatince which I reaifv 
felt. To combat with zealots o€ this 
description, I knew was what they 
ardently desired — to raise them into 
degree of fancied importance,, was 
I was determined stricdv to avoid. It is 
by the undue weight and consideration 
attached to them on their fbst appear- 
ance, that extravagant opinions of va- 
rious kinds have attracted votaries, and 
risen into consequence against all the 
rules of common sense. Once inflame 
the passions of the multitude by opposi- 
tion and contumely, and the voice of 
reason is drowned in the bowlings of 
intemperate and causeless zeal. Thus 
the persecutions of Henry VIII. and 
the numberless prohibitory laws of his 
immediate successors* however expedient 
at the moment, were followed by the 
results which wise men foresaw. The 
people would not be compelled to think 
rightly. Because their consent was en- 
forced to one creed and to one set of ob- 
servances, each man, from the natural 
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opposition of his nature, took upon him to 
form a system for himself, till sects, reli- 
gious and political, followed so close upon 
each other, that succeeding ages can 
scarcely find names for them all. Thus a 
celebrated author of those days writes— 

What politics, or strange Opinions, 
That are not in our own dominions ? 
What science can be brought from thence, 
In which we do not here oommence? 
What revelations, or religions, 
That are not in our native regions *2 

Hudibras. Canto 3d. 

The more I see of mankind, in a religious 
point of view — the more I dive into his 
motives, and consider those secret springs 
of action, which almost equally influence 
all, the more do I feel the necessity — 
the more sensible 1 am of the delights — 
the more zealous am I in the cause qfuni- 

* The puritans of Charles the First's time were di- 
vided into upwards of fifty sects, each claiming for itself 
the merit of being the only true church, and some of 
them held opinions, and gave into practices of the most 
blasphemous and revolting kind. No wonder that the 
nation hailed with joy the re-establishment of the an- 
cient rites and ordinances. 
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formity of public faith and worship. To 
be all " of one heart and one mind" — for 
a whole nation, and every individual of 
it to have the same creed — the same pub- 
lic observances, to meet together in the 
same established places of worship, and 
with one heart and one voice — " in unity 
of the spirit and the bond of peace/' this 
is a picture which every true Christian, 
every lover of his country and of mankind 
loves to draw; and but for the hardness 
of men's hearts, it would long ago have 
been so. In proportion as unity and 
Christian love add strength to the Chris- 
tian cause — so do schisms, divisions, and 
heresies, detract from it. Well may the 
unconverted heathen boast — we have but 
one mode of faith for each nation : and, lo, 
do ye come to persuade us of our errors, 
when even those of you who speak the 
same tongue cannot agree among your- 
selves?" The Atheist— the Deist — the 
Socinian — all those, who, from the naugh- 
tiness of their own hearts, or the pride of 
their own reason, love to depreciate and 
expose our holy religion to the disbelief 
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and contempt of the world — make use of 
this very potent argument against it. 
" What can your scriptures," say they, 
4 ' be to us, since we perceive that you are 
yourselves disagreeing concerning the 
doctrines they contain; and instead of 
producing that unity, that concord, and 
that godly love, which you say is their 
purport, you exhibit examples of strif<^~ 
of enmity — of envyings and emulations, 
such as no other sect before or since has 
ever produced." Well does the great 
Bacon remark, " schism in the spiritual 
body of the church, is a greater scandal 
than corruption in manners; as in the 
natural body, a wound, or solution of 
continuity, is worse than a corrupt hu- 



mour." 



In perusing the history of the reforma- 
tion of our church, and pursuing it up 
even to the present time, it cannot but 
strike the man of cool observation and 
unbiassed feeling, that the demands of the 
non-conformists were, for the most part, 
weak, frivolous, and unworthy. It be- 
hoved that man to have a high opinion 
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of his own judgment — yea, of his inward 
worth and holiness, who would venture 
to resist authorities— to withdraw himself 
from the communion of his fellow crea- 
tures, and disown the sacred functions of 
God's appointed ministers, merely be- 
cause his eyes were offended with the 
sight of the priestly raiment, and his con- 
science alarmed when he saw those who 
were receiving the elements of bread and 
wine, kneeling in humble adoration be- 
fore the throne of grace —kneeling to 
petition for the benefits of Christ's pas- 
sion — that their bodies might be " made 
clean by his body, and their souls washed 
through his most precious blood." The 
schismatics of the great revolution did, 
indeed, carry their opposition to the 
church to extraordinary lengths. " Omit- 
ting the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith," they made 
war against weathercocks and steeples — 
against the surplice and the tippet. The 
sublime and scriptural liturgy of the 
church was trampled under foot, to make 
way foy conceits and blasphemies — for 

VOL. 11. G 
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long preachings/ and fat pubKc«H|Ql pri- 
vate eegtaftfo*. •» Uniformity : of > worship 
was despised ; every man becaindi* jpro- 
pbet to himself ; sect nose dp aftar feet; 
each of theBelmd iikewiseits tanofieatiuns 
andmbdtaskms; till at lengtih, the mfticto, 
uhaated of its folly— ^harasded mi tynot- 
sued vver r by that very 'licentiousness 
which' it bad nourished and- maiiWamed 
, by its best blood— returned to <»di^ old 
observances— gladly rallied ranndiifce in- 
sulted altar of their fathers, apxi tailed 
with joy unfeigned that peace- of wind- 
that solidity of doctrine' — that deoeocy 
and order, which are alone to be found 
under the sheltering wing of a strictly 
scriptural establishment. And such is 
ours. It is ignorance only that can dis- 
allow it. Its worth has been sealed with 
the blood of many learned and zealous 
Christians. It has stood the attacks of 
fanaticism, of time, of that natural, love 
of change, which is ever actuating man- 
kind; but more than all, it has stood the 
neglect and perfidy of many of those shel- 
tered within its bosom ; and it still stands 
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Ji^iApbaftt^.rnot^rithstejoding that it is 
^Matted ou>aU*KJes by tenemies* ppeifeaad 
4aqceated* «i 

;rvWh«*iH If r consider the ^uninterrupted 
wtitemit m of ihe>«tniafryj from thfe tines 
jrf>itke ajho ^ t flrg i> » t he -powers delbgated to 
4bra»; ami takich they hive efcercised for 
-a gcs'j ' w heriil consider too how thevari- 
l eus r schisms, which** various times weak- 
fchediiand' divided the apostolic' ohurch, 
Kke. felling stars in the heave*s* biassed 
and disappeared— when I 6ee the very 
corruptions foretold under the name of 
Antichrist, purged and disallowed in these 
-kingdoms, and the church of Christ exist- 
ing still in her primitive form— when I 
read* in holy writ the numberless ex- 
hortations to unity in faith and worship 
god woe denounced to those who imitate 
th& crime of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
— when the solemn admonition sounds in 
my ears, " it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh," — when, finally, I con- 
sider the injury which those do to the 
common cause of Christianity, who de- 
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tert the established worship of their bre- 
thren — and how very trifling, ^re $e rea- 
sons, which, in most cases, tempt t^em to 
the fostering of these diyisioqfy^^ifess 
that it would be with fear and tr^p^fing 
4bftt i. ventured out of jh^pajs fiifap 
apodtolic church* I sj^ouj^^^j^rie^^e 
many misgivings — my spjul w^wi^l ^ 
harassed with many doubts, and, at f times, 
my conscience would pra^ bonpe^jupon 
me these questiojis-^Art t/}pm su^j^t 
of thyself to - set aside • th$ ftrtj^s of 
faith — to neglect the observances, and 
despise the establishments of*th^ cfototf- 
try ? * • Canst thou set up thi^e giy pjlftft- 

..,■ f There are ; gome e^celle^t^j^^^j^jg^jto 

> be met with in Dr. Waterland,'* ^miraj^wj^ gn^e 

Sacrament. " The judgment of ten, %ffi s %d VW*" 

preU*« will alway^be of con^ideral^^^t^a^a^^^ 

jwlgmeat of some/^ tf% WMill^^ft^ 
and as fallible as any other. And it must v jtff u&g£$^$n- 
ceitedness and self-sufficiency for a man to expect to he 
heard, or attended to, as a scrip'turist, or a textuary, in 
opposition to the Christian world, unless he first fairly 
considers and confutes what the ablest writers hare 
pleaded for the received construction, and next as fairly 
proves and enforces his own. That there is very great 
.weight and force in the united voice of the Christian 
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doik a^&tHe'Wsfloiff'of a&es, and the 
befiefof ffig g¥e&i!naj6rfty'of thy thinking 
DVeffirt}n*l'' , Art thou not "proud, doat- 
ing'itiottt qUeStfofls* ahd 'strife*' Uft*ttrd9? v 
Ana ,£ Host iflotffedt risk rhiifc'&e'rnaPStt*- 
Vatio<6 DJffbflowing- the dittaWa 'of 1 thine 
bWtf pr&taipttoti stad cohtteH? ''<'* «ih 
' tte VWftf * says rfdV Lord, *'$€ aTWttoe 
KfiUiMfc''" 1 "Abide to inland f *rf'y«Ci. 
AJ'ftie"bTaii(af «abndt'bear frtiit -of itsfelf, 
exlceplf ft Mde in the Vine, no tnore can 
ye, except yfe' abide in me*/' ' " * - 

worf$ % i? > ; popt not to be, denied by any: and indeed 
those who affect to set up new notions, are themselves 
aware of it. Therefore it is of great moment to know 
and consider, what others have thought before us, and 
what the common reason of mankind approves : and the 
more numerous^or the more considerable the persons 
were, or are, who stand against us in any article, the 
less reasbn generally have we to be confident of our own 
private ^persuasions.— »-S*e also Pearson on the Creed, 
Article the 9th. 

* St John xy. 4, 5. 
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. /i»U< ii>1"iil:rt 

" \ » .i • ,i»r1 i . Hi,., #d J 

J J ' ■'"* >,; Lddystoh? 

I AM not sowy <tbat a little spirit of jreli- 
gious discussiw^hag beeti>e&eii$d amqngpt 
my mountaineers* by. the* deputation 
which they scut to me*i and.^y, thp 
friendly visits which it has. been; my .(£•$• 
quent practice oblate to ni^l&e anqwRg, 
them. . The truth does, not- fear <the Jight. 
And as fanaticism and enthusiasm ■• We 
in general engendered , by igndcfttee 
and a false perception of things— so y a $rir 
and open canvassing of the articles; Qi&ut 
belief, and the grounds upon which thty 
rest, cannot but be productive ,qC gflcKl. 
However liable manjkind, ^nd tf our,;fl^p 
countrymen in particular, are,. to.bfH l$d 
away by temporary heat, and fei?er,qf>i$e 
imagination — yet sober gQffij, ^WftuftAd 
moderate and correct views, will e^pr 
retain their power over some, and, in ^e 
end, if no causes arise to set in mot^^the 
constitutional obstinacy of our nature, 
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they will regain their influence over the 
general body. 

I begin to find that this is already the 
case^.^n attachment and veneration to 
that cause, for the maintenance of which 
their 'forefathers . had endured much r is 
the prevalent feeling among the majority 
— fewer than 1 imagined are actuated by 
principles of their own creation. Some 
oppose the -Establishment because they 
have been brought up to consider jt meri- 
torious to do so — some do not like, from 
mere indolence, to forsake the things to 
which they have been accustomed — others 
are Willing - listeners to what I propose, 
protickngpit is not top much pressed upon 
.themj >and at unseasonable times, and is 
defltiteted' iti a lively, friendly manner; 
VhMey'ttn the contrary, there are; some 
fefeAbborn spirits, who, livipg on the almost 
i^y feasible fastnesses of the coasty for 
fmm 'fatty inland communication, wiU ad* 
mit o^tfo compromise— ate impatient -of 
ahfy ! %>*^ference, and who have 'hitherto 
supplied ; the most zealous' supporter^ of 
theif 'self-constituted society. > A love 



OP WulTKmtjJ amr tkH riifpsnuitt 1 <H ILIW* 

doubt, however, bnt that,- ,>5 HmiJw^r 

by fatcW'fteBfe^ficffttflffl g » # i J g fl fe j 

t&fftodttilftfort,' ' *fhe ' ' motfilfl 6 itNMB «* 
bfttyftdtf, «fta"f« de^erfdflft ^iMSi 1 ^ 

no^Wlen6eV!iria 'tltf 1 IHteifeMn tfrTftfiTfffli' 
8to 1 fc , lbartife^»the^neYbi% W^ 

BwtHjhhterVsdoti Ymkfc*m -^wyai^fi^ 

dlW«te* "of ttadon aWl' 1 ^We»f *IB^ 
be^lnto operate; iJhd'ttfiiigSHfeWfiPRK^ 
an eHen" MA tL ratitfnWf A*jiec¥. ""«•«" 
"M id fctirloni ft. htear-tfigf? %8##r 
argMient. Prom false pTetaS^bijf 
drtr* 1 the taost afcolttte )6&c&£fb«s r^HST! 
theWS sortietftties a 'pladsi6H&vfe?'wW'* 
thty^adttinbe, 'whi<*, tfrtmgtf^&d **<*/*> 
stftfyetf "by 'mind* better' 1 infofliieW/"^ 
leUvWolie in do fcurprlde '& ftlffPotiHS* 
nacV^fti' eTfcr. ^Ohe ■ of tTftl^ratAir^* 
arguMferfts is; thKt ihe 'e^c^aTWftlftl^' 

fo*»X«"*«»»Jl : ^ -'■ >•'■>■: i! fVTO ^rf^iliiBt^ 
•'These af* too oftea the only real causes of non- 



ungwaaj^fftpfclaith, and oedains cere* 
nppi^W&cV are. no. ^here mentioned in 
scrpptmnr and which *have not the autho- 
rity^ Pbrist. ; > t „ 
ty$]bptttb£ apostles, and #*** ministers of 
tl|e gwpc£> and their successors' to the 
pTCi^ut time, have the privilege, by coun- 
cils \ and convocations, , of enacting such 
ob^rv^oces, and dictating such creeds, 
beii}g either according to the letter of 
scripture,. or pot adverse to its spirit, as 
they deej$ profitable; ftr instruction and 
adyftftcemgut ifl righteousness, or ibr the 
maintenance of that VA#c* ncy and order" 
laftcfyja $p strongly recommended, is not 
ot^fprpjrgd, by the authority on these. 
VWP>: ^hl& . the apostles themselves 
e^£jf^, ; jaxt byi the. wajogy .. which 
ex^ffi J^weejv secular, apd ecclesiastical 
8&t™mttiur?bP) Tis>% (r djnrch ,of 
ClB^friCWHW fl? wrce^xist, so w fa* be 

established ordinances, and authorized 
art^Jef of belief, than ,» fl kjngdoppi 9puld 
remain at unity in itself, or the rights of 

62 



<*Wutl««^*»^ ^nwd^stfltosbg. ^ 
treril y tiUMigmt -* of jtistfeel'its law^* 

doubt, how^ * citizens, ndtifoed 
■* filfe^^' evety man being atar 
&£&/£ " Brethren, stand fcst/i 1 sa^s 
I^f >£ ■« and bold the tradition* (onb- 
W* ^^J which ye have heenta^bt,whe- 
^fty word or oar epistle*." - flare the 
^ett apostle declared, that Christian* aire 
jjabd to submit to other fegiilatiqafrtihan 
Aose merely which have been handed 
down to us by the evangelists, *p the ex- 
press wfads of onr ftordi and i& this he, 
no doubt, grounded his (Opinion, and esta- 
Uished his practice, upon that power 
which was distinctly given to himself, 
and the other apostles — " Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heavenf." In 
another part, likewise, of his epistles, St 
Paul says, " I praise you, brethren, that 
ye remember me in all things, and keep 

* 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
' f St. Matt, xviii. IS. 
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mfemttSr a* 1 4kfcraned tWm to 
• With what reaun, then* can a 
^«e that the ciwrli, and the mi- 
^eos^a&d ike bishops thereof Wing in 
direct, saoe canon the lepresentathes of 
4jhe aposdes, and the depositaries qf their 
pnserg, hare no authority to gorem the 
•church by establishing, or confirming, or 
iophablBig ordinances and articles of 
firithi? i i £uch ground is untenable. . The 
apostle 9 * creed remains to this day a splen- 
did proof of the authority of the church in 
ibcB* i matters. 

ui Again* these nponconformists main- 
Anm^? that in all matters of religion they 
Jura? alright to think and choose for 
tkamaeLves — that by nature every man 
^tff<tbe< absolute master of his own actions, 
."and -hi* own opinions. If so, Christ is 
.itdesdidaffivain; the apostles preached in 
; . raoih y *nd the church is a useless, unpro- 
rfitafale invention. But man is not. his 
f.owiUf he is God's; nor has, he any right, 
. -through . the perverseness of f) his. own 
wicked conceits, to cast away that soul, 



• 




T «.rW*ffr, 

b came from, I^kL, and, i» especial to 
return to him, (like the talent* in the 
parable,)< improved and augmented '« 
spiritual graces. Whatever his pride, aw) 
tfe^ipppte foolishness of hi* heart may 
de>ire, it mattereth not—he is not free to 
obey the corruptions of his nature — sat- 
iation is set before him as his object, and 
by a merciful revelation the course is 
marked out, which can alone lead to,it* 
attainment. It is these bold and liberal 
thinkers that St. Jude so aptly describes 
in his epistle, — "Clouds they are without 
wa(er, carried aboutof winds; trees whose 
fijtut withereth, without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots. Raging waves 
of the sea, foaming out their own shame; 
Kundering stars, to whom ia reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever." 

But one of their most triumphant ob- 
jections is, that the people, having aright 
to choose their own ministers, the church 
will not allow them to do so, but assumes 
the sole power to itself. Here they arro- 
'»"*e to themselves a right which they 



*WL J Whtf fchfes* the apos- 
W,4y whdih wete the 
^aft^d? Certainly 
^hrist dhlftirted ipi- 
jfib^ 9 atftth-^tfcfcse ittfrrfsters 

jfck ed by Him tAoftfehi others, 

F -d uninterrupted succession, has 

.tVifegfcfcgfcn continued to the|>re- 
*tffHy? stiM Necessarily confined, as it 
^fe^ttith^b^girining-, to the ministers of 
tfe^^tblicfchtirth. They receive from 
thte*fcp&rtle^ the apostles from Christ him- 
*Wf. iU Wcfre it not so, there would be no 
riHfl" Aitff faction' betfceeft the clefrgy and 
ttttffkity. Yet the former can perform 
tbtfte'toffices which the latter 'cannot, and 
ttilltfgtai iuthblfty which can only pro- 
ctf&tatttai an uninterrupted succession of 
men from Christ, empowered to qualify 
ddter*. '^ The ministers of Christ/* says 
a' 'Staled divine, "are as much positive 
cA^ftttlftcefe as the sacraments: and we 
tihight as well think, that sacraments not 
instituted by him, might be means of 
gfftfefe, ton those pass for his ministers, \^ho 
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TOWrtigBWfcr" , t*'bmf^tt* 

^flfoMiWf cbfg authority Utteonri'W 
°rW,*WR%^ Ae corrtpdon^Miiid dtokitett 
^Wf^iH^/ (Be *f ^so- 'Tfte ^ ' tt ttli u ft 
V«A ffi»tite6& of 1he'*ptatifeg< h**«'pf<|i 
I ^n^*tfctoagh thcTMt^ ^fittb^tfttf 
^p r 4*tey i hare not fatt A ttreii^ V6B^?t/. 
00fee the Lord's prayer wm abused t» 
^erstition, are we to relinquish its t&e, 
^r doubt its excellence ? It is even so with 
lie priesthood. Our established church 
is no schism — it is but a renewal 1 of the 
ancient and primitive church, established 
itl this country before the l&ridrn<t» off 
Augustine and his monks. At the refor- 
mation our forefathers did not pretend to 
set up a new religion — they oiily "purified 
the existing faith of its abuses, khd'Te- 
stored it to its pristine vigour— sittipKcity 
and holiness. 

* See Mr. Law's lit Letter to Bishop Hoadley. 



**Krtle4 M> thft, idf» $ $*t , &g;h ^4 ffi\ 
B^toW¥ti ^f>,apy kind* $hetfier K( ^ t$ 

hPB^!^». tto-gcngel, wu.ploip.bg^.jp 
ix^o ^hmissioi} to the decrees of th$ fpj- 
IPW, jqbiie M?it, necessity, 9F^P .*»&- 
W^J^g a^pnt to its expedient influqe 
^ ^quiespejice with the latter There 
jBu;fl^PWi,b^rs 1 who neve^, take tjie ^QuW,e 
$p di^pt their enquiries to these subjects, 
who, bp#iu$e they are totally and ^ilfoWy 
igtWTOnt of the foundations upon which 
ecclesiastical polity rejsis, profess to des- 
pise* ,the system altogeth^r^— wJ^o ^entpre 
io jaake their ignorance its own justifica- 
tion— who think it to be & fijo^ .thing 
boldly and arrogantly to arraign what 
they do not conceive it worth their while 
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to understand — whose fool-hardiness is a 
terror to the better informed and better 
disposed; possessing, however, the cow- 
ardly plea, that they are little aware of 
the danger which they are incurring. 
Theyiagf^,)a^th f ,thedespriptian o£,%. t 
ft^fo-^jien,. consenting nptt tQ^whok^ 
•on^wopht; proud,, knowing nothing^, , 
n^p qf q>rrmpt minds, destitute, , of ; gie,^ 
tti^VJftth regard to these^he^r^^, 

gTOfif flrtWT" Fw > m * ach 4 o^tJtffafl!, ■ 

■»C .«r'*fq ?';'?t "■ . '■..-■;•■ • ■ -j* 7/ .■»'>•! -HlOCprs 
<*dl b«««* r ....* .(• ■.-■. *; H-v 7 * *1 1 n Tpl 

>T U k i .:'•■•■ ■ • ' -t.-i ■••» .-;■; ' ' ■*.!, »hr« 

V..V !. = • «■■•■■• f ' ,f.;|f ■ . fj|. 

-anvfti .■ ■! ^ •*■-•■ ; :tijt» .--^hit-ril 1 

!»ffl? . *' «-i ;» ■'■"• t * \' f. r{ » 'ft'*)"// ")fft 

^•mob «■■•:■' sj *- - ;i«! % ;!• ?'.*r^ vry*. a o<rr<fc i 

s <>m>r*T V- ?-.-. fr----,r;-> -ri*t J )d <7 b*ri f 
fTrd? nortf.r*-.- ' ^ \ .iYnrni:bii( tie-no- 
op b'Vfhul -V* .-V v»i({ oJi^diid hi?i* 

«*d Ot iltoH 'j:r*v7ft-5hrt% |{> > *&\\ yfcifoi flirt' 

**da *i ?jjo<y.;r. > / Hifw- *ti *«iaii ot for?* 

fSidw ot ?^n f vi # if r ^* •" Oov 1 ■•> ^brri of 

f T /IIA '/b/vj i' v.. net m bnr «»'>«Tqci *Kf r 



b if aeHubicd-ioal smfw — basteisbt**? •* 
latterf ha* faancfar lsJted sdt of iorr*> 
-wua si*t t ramfod ^^aiatdssoq ; b9&Qq*<t 
lo «isw£ stoil sic ^at todl <^bl yfbff 
.garrnioiif st* ysdl rfairfw i^nfib ' W ' 

I *A^ft l*«^k ^th^lBP^ m& 

persons within the whole compass ar^bty *' 
experience, whose christian principles, as 
far as they influence the temper and the . 
judgment, are more frequently called into 
play, than those of my friend, Mary 
Hastings. During my visit at the Brynn, 
the weather was very inclement, and 
being necessarily confined within doors, 
I had a better opportunity of forming a 
correct judgment of her situation than 
had hitherto been offered. Indeed so 
studiously does she endeavour both to be 
and to appear happy — so anxious is she 
to hide, or to soften the miseries to which 
the caprice and tyranny of Lady Allyn, 
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and the beat and tnental intemperance 
of the GoTernor expose her— that didnot 
facts, glaring as the noon-day, cofmbce 
me to the contrary, I might he ted to 
suppose, that happiness occasionally Ti- 
nted, with a genial beam, even the gloomy 
▼ale of Brynn-Allyn. Bnt it is not -so. 
To Mary Hastings the snn rises and sets 
with no variation from disquietude arid 
discomfort. With the most generous of 
hearts and the sweetest of dispositions^* 
with a smile that would animate a cynic, 
and draw from all bat hearts qf stone,, 
a response of that tenderness, and gentle- 
ness, and good-will, which glow within 
it — she is doomed to waste the best of her 
days in a remote and inhospitable desert, 
whose appalling wildness and terrific 
glooms are rendered doubly intolerable 
by the peevishness, the tyranny, and the 
ingratitude of the only beings- with wtiofli 
she associates. A more complete detftfJ 
tion of youth, beauty, moral merit* attii 
mental worth, I never saw. 1 cohfe^s 
her motives, if indeed I know litem *H; 
are inadequate to the sacrifice* ''A'fytty) 



ther's ease and luxury, are Ul earned hy 
a sister's misery* 

Alas! when we lopk abroad into the 
world — when we call to mind the true 
situation of the various people with wJ^m 
w;e mp^ ^ minted— hoy little r*al top* 
pipe$$ is to be found enlightepi^g Abe 
scenes Qf social intercourse, and Kiting 
ifrjiah) ^rpuqd the domestic hearth! Xt 
^J^pai^ the principles of chrifctiapity 

we«*flFPW e 4 rat ' ier th** practised., . W& 
paj^^^uy unction, " though we* fope, 
aU; f , faith, yet without love, we, *fffi r 
mffttfig,' ' • The : " forbearing, one auetheji 
Wilwe"is forgotten, when yielding ourn 
qt$yqs jto,< th$ suggestions of pride, and 
s*$£hftiesG, ; we persecute those wh0m,we 
shpqjd cherish, and fcyraumj^oyer .these 
HWshQHld. protect ; ,^ ..n,*./ 

ti{ Tk$xe& M pea^.for,tbe reside At 

the Ifry,wv At first, thanoveltyiirfn;*§w 

fi^^aiwJlilihfc ce$e»*0ny necc»»$y,;to> Jte 
ohs?ilY*d befoifc $ f.rtrwigWwohat* <ti*» 
effiwfe, pfi throwing a . sleude^ j?e&aOTer 
np^h„rtftt> is^i|ag8§»We7^b^JiMx tatf 
b#ppeped m^y cm* .vhAAn^iMliii^M* 
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sence becomes familiar, sill restraint -is 
thrown aside, and things assume their 
real aspect. It is difficult to 'describe! the 
Governor and his Lady. Of the former, 
perhaps it is enough to say, that he is 
wayward, teasing, and a tedious pattern 
of that unwearied activity which does 
nothing itself, hut hinders every body 
else. To hear him bluster, threaten, and 
command, one might imagine him 1 to be 
the greatest domestic tyrant in existence, 
whereas, he has a heart as generous as 
his hand is liberal, and wearing the ap- 
pearance of a perfect despot, and indeed 
fancying himself to be the ahsolute mo- 
narch of his household and his tenantry, 
he is the easiest man to manage by any 
appeal to his feelings, or by that most 
effectual species of flattery, apparent sub- 
mission and deference. He is always 
scheming, and some wonderful plan is 
ever on foot, and though he has done 
little or nothing to his extensive domain, 
he has talked of improvements and altera- 
tions, till he actually fancies many of 
them have taken place, and that under 
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his direction J Brytth*Altya^b»e HfctaaWy 
ecfysed < every uo&ev -property in" « the 
counity.. Ueridtitrihdst dtinineerong jus* 
tioeaftthdtpfcafce, *hd vehilebhe affects to 
iaftttt penalties witblaUndgie sev&rifaf pdtod 
pwmh tPW^g«ssi(A9«rto^be^extefiti<)f> the 
tewk-m.pwvajtti, hw own packet iitgeiub. 
rally Ithe suffeeec for the rigour- of his oWn 

• dtOtellCCKfi'-»fi'l ,' i >r^ .» •■qui -*■ ri -• P »?1- 

^ImLady AUyonthette is one dftntitiaud 
contrwdietionafpriTiicipleandipra^tioe. Nt 
<me ^iiB>4adk betteir-^oo oiwHsihore ^H4w 
to]iheifoij>les of others]: aH<ftitheifr'oata$d 
cfn&faoes (upon ^H^stic)hajppm^ss-wyetii»i 
OMnabasis^her privileges i knd< otfl Tgrartagetf 
m«eijthar^^d>fck)€bb^4-the Ver^ iigttt^of 
hwiiv^* ge^^thef very ootm&ef? htrMti oe-** ? 
anbiflMD^dt) ddive^e^eiatidlhappiftfesfeit^^ 
dbtertmifi^^cVrisrktet. pecttH^ikuid of 
di^pplrtioii, ^icb >wer ♦fo&tlngp aadraaDP 
noyitt^j ifeedklwbwrt 4ittfe kiifin^griiif^Hn' 
j«lhhis^lth^ist^iiiiirrfJerij<^iijfei^ afathcwc> 
ajtran&fheDj^n Wither* odqingf tone isin^te! 

fati^sr/afi h^i'Xtf^p^cmsfiOBfQe^kid^n*^ 
atofftjpteifjetiialty -jjB^dl«o^f>iiBlidimfiari- t 
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rangements — commanding aod counter- 
manding — irascible, impatient, domi- 
neering—exacting' from alt far more than 
is due, and theu in an equal proportion 
ungrateful and unfeeling. She has no 
inconsiderable portion of that low cunning 
which generally distinguishes narrow 
inmds, and when contradicted in any 
whim or opinion, she cares not to attribute 
the most vulgar and even iniquitous mo- 
tives, and indulges without scruple, in 
continued railing and loud abuse. She 
affects to be very religious, and very 
charitable. The former propensity is 
manifested, by an abundance of serious 
andhypocritical, and sanctified converse — 
by continual complaints against both mi- 
nisters and people — and by enforcing 
upon all her establishment, a slavish 
series of exploded observances, in which, 
however, she pretends, that her health 
will not permit her to join. Her charity 
is of a like description. She givei 
nothing but what she had rather spare — 
and present or future convenience to her- 
self, is the real ohject of all her acts of 
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b^n^rc^ntevr - J^rrJw*ded > ft Sunday 
fidktafct initfecrttttte hanlltet, at the i extra* 
nwly^trfrthe'l like~ttat she exacted 00 
iBrtich jdtity ' fWorkt^*was uufch a terror to 

*fee>pdor>iiltldren, f by her feeroife'inanagej- 
jfcfcntpaiidi fofUrfercd* $0 impertinently 
-and - orifeeiihgiy to- - the • concerns of the 
cottager^ that hef scbodl' was deserted, 
^aktift'&tcomplamt was carried to the Go- 
vernor trf\ her proceedings, through the 
ffifini*tef of tl^fe parish s Her many plans 
df^fcharity L aild gocfd Woirks give gVieat 
tfltito jtaftce to the Archdeacon, and it was 
♦Hot * till "after 'repeated remonstrances, 
^ffiMMPfe from feer brother-in-law only, 
thafshe will endare even these) that she 
WAgftited to relinquish' all interference 
iiitthe< pari sh of Ry nan . She egbib j ts, in 
iboirtV that total want of 'delicacy and 
good' feeling*— that all-absorbing selfish- 
tittgsV'bnd conceit, that invincible and in- 
tmsiVe 'ktopertinfcice, which one some- 
times meets with in women- whose rank 
and situation in life exempt' them from 
those wholesome checks and severe re- 
taliations which they so well merit. 
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Her poor niece has indeed much to 
endure. With a soul full of the mast 
generous sensibility — with a happy tem- 
per, and a mind fraught with delicacy 
and proper feeling, she lives to have these 
constantly outraged, and from morning 
to night 9 she is seldom exempt from wit- 
nessing scenes of domestic disagreement, 
or having her comfort totally destroyed 
by unceasing querulousness, peevishness, 
and discontent. I do not know a greater 
trial, and one more difficult to support 
with patience, than a situation like this. 
That as age advances, and our interest in 
the mere pleasures of the world de- 
creases, the temper should sometimes be 
a little affected, and the mind become 
more particular and precise— is but natu- 
ral, and it is the bounden duty of all 
young persons to do all in their power, 
by respectful attention — by deference, 
and by the performance of every kind 
office, to sooth, to tranquillize, and to 
alleviate the infirmities of declining years. 
Yet that the superiority which age gives 
to the individual in his family, should be 
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abuses! to selfish an* **un worthy pur- 
^pftses^that he should *be jealous of the 
§Qj0ywat* and Imppifitefcs'df those around 
|#ift*— thathe should- embitter the youth- 
Jp^idaipa r of«im descendants by tyrannical 
jfcaciions^by ntedleft iiiterfereftce in 
tl^Mr^pleasiiresr^by throwing the acid bf 
^ own bad humours into their cup of 
^HS^** 1 * s unwarrantable, and un chris- 
tianlike *. As amiable and placid old age 
i$ delightful to behold, and an object of 
universal love and veneration, so, when 
querulous, selfish, and domineering, it 
excites terror and dislike — the duties 
otherwise performed with willingness, 
and frequently with delight, become 
irksome and disagreeable— -natural affec- 
tion i$ weakened, if not totally dissi- 
pated, and the removal of those whose 
decease under other circumstances, would 
be a. cause of poignant grief, opens the 
door tp liberty and enjoyment, and is 
sensibly felt as a necessary relief. 

• « 

* Sunt moFQsi et anxii et iracundi et difficile* seats ; 
si quaerimus, etiam avar} : sed haec ntorum vitia sunt, 
son #0 mectutis, De Senect, 
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It is an extraordinary thing tome, how 
people on the very verge of existence, 
can still retain their passions untamed, 
and their prejudices unsoftfened— how 
with another life, in a very short perspec- 
tive before them, they can cling so eager- 
ly, so impatiently to this- — be so interested 
in its concerns, be so ready to the last, to 
maintain their rights and privileges, and 
even allow ftetfulness* peevishness^ and a 
spirit of selfishness and restless dissatis- 
faction, to pursue them to their latest 
breath. At sudh a solemn period us that 
when the soul is preparing to leave the 
body and begin its flight, it knows not 
where, and trembles too for its final desti- 
nation, one may reasonably suppose, that 
the mind would be equally subdued with 
the body — that while the one was. pros- 
trate and awaiting the sign when it 
must mingle again with: the dust, the 
other would be softened, withdrawn 
from the perishable things around it, and 
be alive only to the awful change which 
is approaching. But frequently, it is far 
otherwise. The world, its affairs, its 
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pleasures, its losses and its gains, occupy 
the immortal soul, to the last stage of its 
pilgrimage, and it ascends to the presence 
of its God, to receive its doom for eter- 
nity with the follies and feelings of the 
world still fresh upon its lips. 

The real cause of unhappy and morose 
old age, is to be found in the foregoing 
remarks. The humiliating retrospect of 
the days gone by, and the certain pros- 
pectof immortality, are the only proper 
considerations to occupy the mind of the 
aged. The former cannot fail of correct- 
ing many of those defects of our mortal 
nature, which a calm review of our past 
lives will bring forward in melancholy 
array, and the latter will elevate the soul 
above all worldly and grovelling consi- 
derations — will impress it deeply with 
the fleeting nature of every thing that is 
in our present grasp-— and will teach it to 
aspire to higher and more noble objects. 
A desire to do our duty equally to our- 
selves and those around us, will influence 
every action in the close of life ; our eyes, 
fixed on scenes of far greater importance, 
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will disregard the trifling interests around 
us, and we shall await with awe, and yet 
with hope, the signal for our departure 
for a home that will he eternal! 

I do not know any author who has 
treated this subject with greater feeling; 
and eloquence, than that first of Roman 
orators and philosophers, Cicero. Though 
a heathen, he believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the prospect of this, 
he makes one of the grand actuating* 
principles of life. This world he looked 
upon as no abiding city*, and his de- 
parture out of it, he considered, not as 
expulsion from his habitation, but merely 
as if he were leaving an inn. As for old 
age, in his idea, it had " many inestima- 
ble advantages attached to it." He re- 
presents it " as delivering us from the 
tyranny of lust and ambition; from the 
angry and contentious passions, as teach- 
ing us to retire within ourselves, and 
look for happiness in our own bosoms. If 
to these moral benefits, naturally result- 

* " Cominoraudi eniin uatura d'n'crgoriuin nobis, non 
■i Standi <ledit." 
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ing from length of days, be added that 
sweet food of the mind Which is gathered 
in the fields of science," he declares 
*' that he knows not any season of life 
that is passed more agreeably than the 
learned leisure of a virtuous old age." 

I never visit the Brynn, that these re- 
flections do not crowd upon my mind. 
When I see the many capabilities of hap- 
piness existing there, and how lamenta- 
bly they are all sacrificed, — when I ob- 
serve the facility with which the greatest 
blessings are turned into evils, — when 
the utter want of proper reflection, of 
mutual forbearance, of good will and 
affectionate feeling, manifests itself at 
every turn, — when, finally, that most 
hateful of all principles, selfishness, 
openly supplies the motive to every ac- 
tion, scattering its poisonous influence 
alike upon the innocent and the guilty — 
I deplore the weakness and natural de- 
pravity of the human heart : " verily 
every man living is altogether vanity," 
do I exclaim with the holy Psalmist ; " he 
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walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain." 

Yet, amid this burly burly of discon- 
tent, this factious clamouring, and this 
triumph of human infirmity, the Arch- 
deacon's daughter stands apart. With 
an incredible command of temper, she 
gently yields to every blast of the storm : 
with a softness of manner and a sweet- 
ness of disposition truly wonderful, she 
is ever labouring to cheer, to sooth, and 
to please ; and her generous heart, though 
feeling deeply the miseries -and priva- 
tions of her situation, is ever endeavour- 
ing to hide them, if not from fierself, at 
least from others. There is to me a some- 
thing peculiarly affecting in such a deter- 
mined devotion to the calls of duty. In 
her whole conduct is visible, the influ- 
ence of that noble principle, that life is 
but a state of trial — a preparation for 
another and a happier state of existence. 
Did we all bear this in mind, and regu- 
late our conduct by the awful remon- 
strance which it conveys, what a very dif- 
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ferent aspect Would the world present — 
how much more frequently wouVd happi- 
ness and domestic harmony visit and 
enliven the fire-side scenes of private 
life! 

What a fine, what a noble exertion is it 
of virtuous principle, to labour to reach 
the very letter of our duties, in spite of 
all difficulties and all discouragements! 
Our fortitude is wont to fail us when 
duty becomes oppressive or disagreeable. 
It requires a mind, strengthened by pure 
religious views, to maintain with stern 
and uncompromising integrity, the course 
which conscience marks out for us to 
pursue. Human nature is ingenious in 
discovering plausible excuses for the non- 
performance of what is unpalatable : yet 
constancy brings its own reward at last. 
There is a balm — an inward satisfaction 
in the consciousness of having done our 
duty, of which, nothing in the world can 
rob us, and one moment's enjoyment of 
which is more to be prized than all the 
triumphs of selfishness and heartless in- 
dulgence. Mankind may quarrel and 
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dispute about theological niceties — they 
may pride themselves upon the strict 
orthodoxy of their opinions — but if they 
do not carry their religion further than 
their closets, nor suffer it to influence any 
thing but their tongues, all their disputing 
is vain — their very orthodoxy is an insult 
to the Deity. " The fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance : against such there is no law. 9 
The sincerity of our religious professions 
can only be judged of by our actions — 
and were I to find the most eloquent 
advocate of christian truth, and the most 
scrupulous observer of the external forms 
of religion, obstinate, selfish, tyrannical 
and overbearing in the various relations of 
private life — whatever such a person's 
public character might be, 1 should pro- 
nounce his religion vain, his Christianity 
mere words, and his philanthropy a de- 
praved love of distinction and popular 
applause. It is to the inward man that 
God looketh, aud he who acts the chris- 

e various domestic scenes 
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which the public eye cannot pty into or 
applaud, is working more sorely to the 
great eod of his creation, than the sancti- 
fied hypocrite, whose piety exhausts itself 
in churches and crowded assemblies, in 
the streets, and in the highways. 
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The Brynn. 



But two months, and we are to have you 

a resident in u the rallies !" ;'• With what 
joy do 1 contemplate the arrival of that 
happy, thrice happy period. All here 
begins now to wear a cheerful aspect ; 
the summer heats are moderated — the 
late gentle showers have filled the springs 
and brooks, and refreshed the upland 
pastures, to the great joy of our poor 
farmers. My dear father too has resumed 
his duties at Rynan, and received in 
form the very sincere and affectionate 
congratulations of his parishioners. To 
have seen them crowd around the car- 
riage as it drove up the avenue — to have 
heard the loud greetings of the young, 
and the still more pathetic blessings of the 
aged — and more than all, to have wit- 
nessed the happiness of my father in again 
retiring into the bosom of his family, and 
to have seen the tears of grateful emotion 
which bedewed his still pallid cheeks, 
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would have filled you with the tenderest 
and the most affecting sensations. Though 
frequently called by his official duties to 
the bustle and noise of the city, and 
obliged to come forwacd on many public 
occasions, yet that distinction and popu- 
lar applause which always attend his 
efforts, are by no means objects of his 
ambition — his whole soul is in his parish 
and in his family. His kind and affec- 
tionate heart is highly susceptible of local 
attachments, and he has more real plea- 
sure in conversing with any of his poor 
peasantry whom he may meet, or in 
sitting under a favourite tree, and watch- 
ing the cattle, or marking the variations 
of the prospect before him, than others 
have in festivities and gay meetings, and 
the busy hum of population and gaiety. 
It is to the continued pleasure which 
these simple enjoyments afford, that I 
would attach the appellation of real rural 
taste. You citizens of the great world 
think it enough to hurry through nature's 
loveliest scenes in alight carriage, whirled 
along by four of the swiftest steeds, and 
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regaining the crowded haunts of men 
once more, there talk of all yon have 
seen and all yon ought to have seen, and 
exercise your imaginations in the lively 
description of pastoral pleasures which 
you never experienced. 

I spent yesterday at Rynan. The Go- 
vernor drove me over, and we retained 
this morning. I arrived in time to be 
present on a very melancholy occasion. 
You do not forget what you were pleased 
to term my " romantic and somewhat 
highly coloured" description of poor 
Jasper. He died a few days ago, worn 
out by the insane energies of his own 
mind. For several weeks before his 
death, he was remarkably quiet and 
tractable, as if conscious of the great 
change which was awaiting him. At my 
father's request, I accompanied him as. far 
as the village, and while sitting in one 
of the cottages saw the last solemn obse- 
quies performed over this strange and 
unfortunate young man. It was a scene 
which would have well suited the gloomy 
and ascetic temperament of Jasper him- 
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self. The evening was dark and low- 
ering. The ground was wet and cheer- 
less with the recent rains, and the wind 
in melancholy gusts moaned through the 
ancient yew trees, or whistled oyer the 
long grass. No one but the poor and af- 
flicted widow appeared as a mourner. 
The bearers, after depositing the corpse in 
its narrow cell, departed one after another, 
and at length, the earth having been 
heaped up over the grave, no one re- 
mained but the broken-hearted mother, 
who still lingered to hallow with her 
tears, the sod which now separated her 
from the last tie which bound her to the 
earth. I was much affected with this 
genuine and solitary exhibition of pa- 
rental attachment. It is wonderfully 
ordered by nature, that the tender feel- 
ings of a mother should be peculiarly 
directed towards the more infirm and 
helpless of their offspring. At least, I 
have frequently observed it to be so, 
though I may be incorrect in laying it 
down as a general principle. Notwith- 
standing all his waywardness — his many 
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wants, whick she found it very difficult to 
supply— -bis uncertain humours and dan- 
gerous propensities, which allowed her no 
domestic peace, yet the poor widow at 
the Duglin manifested an ardour of at- 
tachment towards this unfortunate son, 
which she would not probably have felt 
towards one who stood in less need of her 
care and her protection. 

This afflicted and bereaved mother was 
gently withdrawn from the indulgence 
of her sorrows, by a kind neighbour, to 
whose care my father has for the present 
consigned her. He has prevailed upon 
her to leave the wild moor on which she 
has so long resided, and a neat cottage 
at Ladyston has been assigned to her by 
Mr. Tempest, at my father's request. In- 
deed she is so active, and so superior in 
many things to our mfere mountaineers, 
that she will prove a desirable acquisition 
to him, and be no mean auxiliary in the 
prosecution of certain of his parochial 
plans. 

I am glad you approve of the proposed 
alterations at "the Place, 9 ' but am unwil- 
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ling to Tentare any description of the 
situation, fearing ywi nmy^ be disap*. 
pointed. However, as you request it, I 
must indulge you with: a short sketch. 
The house* as you will perceive by the 
plan, is a square, and die various apart- 
ments are »11 oectnected with each other. 
To this old-fashioned arrangement some 
people object much, but there indeed 
it is well managed, as closets and double 
do0¥s generally intervene betwixt the 
rooms. The hill on which the house is 
situated, rises very abruptly from the flat 
level of some rich pastures and meadows 
which reach to the shore of the estuary. 
Looking immediately over this beautiful 
green plain, and again over an expanse of 
water, about five miles across, the eye 
rests upon a varied picturesque shore on 
the opposite coast, backed by a long well 
wooded ridge, beyond which the distant 
mountains of n > ■ " rear, their lofty 
peaks. When the sun glances upon 
various parts of the further shore, the 
-ruins of castles, the white spires of j&eve- 
\jtti -villages with their clustering cottages, 
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the woody recesses of an ancient forest 
may be distinctly seen, and the course of 
two important rivers, which fertilize and 
enrich two celebrated vales, may be 
traced by the beautiful intersections of 
the mountains through which they flow. 
At the foot of the hill, and immediately 
under the mansion, is the little village 
with its smiling orchards and ancient 
elms, and from each side of the lawn 
which surrounds you, extensive copse 
woods crown the brow and ornament the 
declivity of the ridgy eminence, almost 
as far as the eye can reach. In these are 
some beautiful walks and seats, which, 
however, except in very hot weather, you 
will not frequent much, for the lawn af- 
fords one of the finest terraces imaginable. 
The view is to the west, and the occasional 
magnificence of the setting sun is indescri- 
bable. With the exception of a deep glen, 
ornamented with scattered groves of oak 
to the north of the house, the lands back- 
wards continue level till they gently de- 
cline to an extensive valley to the east- 
ward, I shall say no more. I only 
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regret, that your first visit will be so late 
in the year, and still more that it will be 
necessarily so short. 

We are all obliged by your enquiries, 
and particularly by your kind husband's 
offer with regard to poor Robert. I am 
desired to say, that as he would be inca- 
pable, from the peculiarity of his habits, of 
doing justice to the otherwise most de- 
sirable situation you mention, my father 
begs, with all proper acknowledgments, 
to decline it. Indeed I am happy to 
say, that he is now fixed entirely to his 
wish. The greater the seclusion, the 
greater the happiness, appears to be the 
idea equally of my brother and his wife. 
Accordingly my father has placed him on 
a large farm of his own, about twenty 
miles northward of Rynan, and the Go- 
vernor has most liberally promised, nay, 
insisted, that the expences of stocking, 
furnishing, &c. &c. should devolve upon 
himself. This is such substantial kind- 
ness, and it is moreover exercised in so 
considerate and so unostentious a way, 
that my esteem for our eccentric, but 
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worthy relative, daily gains ground, and I 
am almost ready to accuse myself of in- 
gratitude for the occasional impatience, 
which m spite of myself, I sometimes ma- 
nifest. My brother has not yet appeared 
among us, nor indeed is it my father's 
wish at present to see him. Though 
there are certainly many circumstances to 
palliate his indiscretion, yet with one of 
Robert's temper, it is necessary to evince 
the severest displeasure against so flagrant 
a disregard of the feelings and interests of 
his family. Mr. Tempest, who has been 
a most kind and considerate friend to us 
during the whole progress of this unfor- 
tunate affair, concurs in the plan which 
is adopted ; — at the same time, he assures 
M& 9 that the excellent sense and good feel- 
ing of poor Jane, promise an abundant 
harvest of real happiness and comfort to 
Jier husband. Yet, I shudder as I say it, 
it is not one instance in a hundred where 
such disproportionate matches are at- 
tended, either with the one or the other. 
Such selfish connexions are always begun 
in folly, and can scarcely end otherwise 
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than in misery. Besides, these is an im- 
perative duty which a man /owes to his 
kindred, which ought to fortify his mind 
against even the bare idea of such a dan- 
gerous attempt. 

I told you of the liberal offers which 
had been made io the verderer by Mr. 
Tempest and -the Governor. He refuses 
them all, and declares that no offers could 
tempt him to remain within a league's 
distance of such a person as Lady Allyn. 
He has accepted a tract of sheep-walk 
from Mr. Tempest, which lies some miles 
from Lady s ton. It is the wildest portion 
of this wild district, but he will there 
have abundance of room and opportunity 
to continue the gratification of his sport- 
ing propensities. His independent and 
solitary habits exactly fit him for the si- 
tuation he has selected, and his landlord 
intends to make him useful in acting as 
a kind of check upon the lawless pursuits 
of his neighbours. Many parts of the 
country might be thus recolonized with 
considerable benefit, both to the proprie- 
tors and the community, and it is upon 
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this plan that the great landholders are 
for the future intending to act. Nothing 
is so effectual for the removal of perni- 
cious combinations — for exciting the in- 
dustry of the people — for breaking through 
old and hurtful prejudices— for rooting 
out established feuds, as the encourage- 
ment in these remote districts of new 
settlers — who introduce a spirit of emula- 
tion, and if well selected, communicate a 
new tone to the society of which they 
become members. 
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Lady s ton. 

A venerable old man, dressed in the 
interesting 1 and antique costume of these 
hills, with a face browned and fiirrowed 
with many a revolving season, his staff in 
one hand and his hat in the other, was 
this morning introduced into my study. 
Under all the deference and respect 
which he exhibited, for it was with dif- 
ficulty I could persuade him to be seated, 
there was great shrewdness and quick 
observation manifested. He prefaced his 
business by stating that he had been 
under my family for three generations of 
men — that he came to thank me in his 
own name, and that of his neighbours, for 
the advantages they should now enjoy in 
having a landlord at last settled amongst 
them; but, above all, he came to talk with 
me a little about spiritual matters, for 
they had been told that I was willing to 
listen to poor ignorant people, and an- 
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swer what they had to say. He was not, 
he continued, the only one, who was 
anxious to go hand in hand in all things 
with his landlord, and therefore, as they 
had got a church minister among them in 
that capacity, he should like to hear my 
opinion on one point, for he should wish 
to have his own mind satisfied before he 
left his old habits, and attended what was 
called the lawfully appointed place of 
public worship. 

I received this invitation joyfully, be- 
cause where the mind is willing to 
be convinced, truth has an easy task to 
perform. So thoroughly am I persuaded 
in my own mind of the utility, the expe- 
diency, the excellence, nay, the necessity 
of our various ecclesiastical regulations 
and ordinances, that I would on all occa- 
sions press the strictest scrutiny into their 
nature and intent, conscious that our 
church has hit the exact medium 
between that superstition which over- 
burthens, and that enthusiasm which de- 
grades the pure worship of Almighty 
God. 
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The point upon which my venerable 
mountaineer wished to be informed, was 
concerning a set form of prayer and ser- 
mons delivered from a book. He thought 
that they did not afford the same means 
of grace, nor equally affect the heart, as 
discourses and prayers which were un- 
premeditated ; and if so, why were the 
churches burthened with them, to the 
great weariness and checking of the spirit 
of the godly ? During my long residence 
in the metropolis, I was accustomed 
occasionally to gratify my taste by at- 
tending these places of worship, whether 
established or schismatical, where the 
most popular orators of the day held 
forth. Rhetoric, and not edification, was 
my object. Yet in all my various ram- 
blings from the established churches of 
the land, my taste, my feelings of pro- 
priety, and my judgment, were outraged 
by the practice of extempore prayer. Ex- 
tempore preaching I could occasionally 
admire, and in some few cases approve ; 
but prayers, uttered from the momentary 
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caprice of one man, my feelings coold 
neTer accompany — the matter and man- 
ner generally annoyed me, and when 
ended, they afforded me no satisfaction. 
Prayer I conceive to be the noblest part 
of God's worship. Preaching is far, very 
far subordinate. Yet most of the non- 
conformist ministers made public prayer 
an insignificant service— the ebullition of 
one mind and one month, not the com- 
bined voice and spirit of the whole as- 
sembly — while preaching was exalted to 
an indecorous and hurtful importance, 
shewing indeed the garrulity of man, but 
adding little comparatively to the glory 
of God. "By preaching," says bishop 
Bull, " we are taught how to worship 
God; but prayer is itself God's wor- 
ship." 

Decency and order in public worship 
are most particularly to be observed. 
" Let all things be done unto edifying," 
says St. Paul. Now to observe this rule 
is impossible, if the ministration of the 
gospel is to be left to the self-will and 
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caprice of every one who is ordained to 
teach. Such is the waywardness of human 
nature — such its weakness, that even vir- 
tuous zeal itself, if undirected and uncon- 
trouled, would oftentimes, by indiscretion 
and want of knowledge, rather injure 
than serve the cause which it took in 
hand. Accordingly, from the apostolic 
age to the present time, authorized forms 
of prayer have been used in the churches, 
as calculated to preserve that decency and 
uniformity, which are equally pleasing to 
God, and beneficial to man. There is a 
something elevating and delightful in the 
idea, that the whole congregation, minis- 
ter and people, are uniting in heart and 
voice — in the same authorized words and 
sentiments — in adoring and praying to 
their Maker — that on a set time and a 
set day, the universal voice of the Chris- 
tian church is thus raised to the throne of 
grace. Prayer thus decently offered up, 
is the most acceptable incense that can 
ascend to Heaven. The accents of the 
preacher reach the ears, and, perhaps, the 
hearts of the auditors, but prayer is wafted 

VOL. II. i 
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to the seats of bliss, and is. beard m ike 
courts of our God. 

If we consult the page of history, we 
shall read in its chequered scenes how 
fatal have beeu the results, where enthu- 
siasm has set itself up above the whole- 
some ordinances of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and despising authorities, has wan** 
toned in its own licentiousness. The true 
churchman, the weil-judgu*g Christian; 
shudders at the recollection, of such evils. 
He thanks God for the blessings he en- 
joys in an authorized liturgy, services, 
ceremonies, and ordinances. In these he 
finds ample materials for the exercise of a 
true devotional spirit — a spirit of humility, 
a spirit of contrition, a spirit of thankful- 
ness. They are a lantern to his feet— 
tbey assist his weakness and his ignorance 
— they supply, they comfort his infirmi- 
ties — they are a helm to keep him in his 
course, lest be should wander from the 
truth, and be cast away; 

The necessity of prescribed forms has 
been often and most ably, argued. They 
are the bulwarks which secure the esta- 
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hlished doctrine and faith of the church — 
tibey exhibit the condition of public com- 
ittiaion— they ensure decency and order 
^"-they are an effectual bar against the 
insidious intrusion of heterodox and here- 
tical persons into the ministry, and the 
crafty dissemination of their principles* 
by so plausible an organ, and they curb 
those levities and indecencies, yea, we 
may add, those blasphemies*, which have 
been too often practised to the disgrace 60 
religion, to the disgust of pious persons, 
and to the lamentable increase of irreli- 
gion and atheism* 

Yet? overlooking all these advantages, 
the non-conformist objects that set forms 
do not edify; that they want warmth, 
spirit, and vigour. That we deny. Our 
admirable liturgy exhibits, in every pas- 
sage, a greater proportion of these quali- 
ties than any other form ever yet con- 
ceived, or executed j and to compare the 

*~" I would give you some sad instances," says a very 
learned divine, discoursing on this subject, " but I 
delight not to rake in that dunghill." 
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effusmsof unpremeditated prayer 
bis sublime and most scriptural 
is an absurdity scarcely to be 
ventured upon. The objectors to pre. 
scribed forms are frequently persons who 
seek entertainment rather than edification 
in their religion — who would have their 
passions excited rather than their reason 
convinced — who please themselves by 
perpetual variety, instead of honouring 
God by a sober uniformity — who, despis- 
ing that mode of worship which satisfied 
the primitive confessors and martyrs, 
** turn aside unto vain janglings, desiring 
to be teachers of the law; understanding 
neither what they say nor whereof they 
iiffirm*." To the rational, the sincere, 
the humble Christian, our formula of de- 
votion is invaluable. If I may judge of 
the feelings of others by my own, our 
liturgy improves and becomes more de- 
lightful and salutary the more we become 
acquainted with it. If we use it in that 
true spirit of devout humility, with which 

• 1st Epistle to Timothy, i. 6, 7. 
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it was intended to be accompanied, its 
benefits and its sober influences are in- 
calculable ; and soon would the unpreme- 
ditated effusions of congregational leaders 
sink, in our estimation, to their proper 
level, and stand apparent in all their un- 
stableness and all their poverty. 

To extemporaneous preaching no ob- 
jections can be made, providing that no 
one adventured upon it but really prudent 
and pious persons. It is a great mistake 
of the common people, that to preach 
without book is an exhibition of superior 
talent. It is far otherwise. There are 
many very silly and ignorant persons 
who can shew off in this way, without 
any trouble or any thought; whereas 
there are many of the most learned and 
able divines, who neither possess nor af- 
fect this gift of garrulity. It is far greater 
praise to write a good sermon than to 
spout a poor one. Many can harangue 
and vociferate who could not string two 
arguments together on paper. Our church 
does not directly censure extemporaneous 
preaching; but experience has proved, 
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that, were it enjoined, the congregations 
must generally (mt op with \ erv meagre 
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of argument — that calm and impressive 
dignity and composure, which are mani- 
fested in the compositions of some of oar 
dignitaries and learned divines. Were 
religion a mere matter of temporary feel- 
ing, I would have all its offices goading 
and enthusiastic : novelty and endless 
variety should be enlisted into the service, 
and all its ministers should be men of 
eccentric imaginations, rather than of 
deep learning and sober judgment. But 
the very wise and pious reformers of our 
church knew that order and decency, 
regularity and uniformity of worship, 
were most acceptable to God, and most 
agreeable to the injunctions of his Son ; 
that the proper seat of religion was in the 
reason and not in the passions; that sud- 
den fits and starts, and rousings of the 
soul, were of no avail, but rather wearied 
than invigorated; that a blaze consumed 
the oil in the lamp, whereas a regular 
and a steady light could alone cause 
it to born till the bridegroom cometh. 
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Lady s ton. 

It was much objected to the puritans of 
Edward the Sixth's time, that they suf- 
fered the most absurd and erroneous opi- 
nions concerning-election and justification 
by faith, to influence their lives and ac- 
tions, to the manifest disparagement of 
their morality. On these two points I 
have had considerable difficulty in my 
own parish. Ignorant men, stringing a 
few tents together, talk and argue upon 
these difficult subjects, with a confidence 
and a presumption which would have 
astonished and grieved the apostles them- 
selves. And yet after all, how, from a 
candid and close perusal of the epistles, 
any such strange notions as those of indi- 
vidual election, and a saving faith with- 
out works, can be extracted, is the amaze- 
ment of all rational Christians. 

Should a man come to me with his 
testament in his hand, and require an ex- 
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planation of the doctrine of justification* 
as set forth in the primary chapters of 
St. Paul's epistle to the Romans, how 
should I satisfy his scruples, or how curb 
his immoral exultation at the idea of" man 
being justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law ?" 

In the first place, I should flatly con- 
tradict the inference which he draws 
from St. Paul's expression, by referring 
him to the passage where the apos- 
tle himself distinctly states, as preli- 
minary to the succeeding discussion, that 
w God will render to every man according 
to his deeds: to them, who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality — eternal 
life. But unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath." 
Again, I would point out to him that verv 
striking observation in the first epistle to 
Timothy, where the apostle exhorts \iiiu 
" to hold faith, and a good conscience, 
which some having put away, concerning 
faith have made shipwreck." 

12 
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- » . 

I should then argue, that to suppose 
the apostle capable of flatly contradicting 
himself, would at once impugn his credit 
and destroy all his pretensions to inspira- 
tion . When therefore he mentions " faith 

• 

as justifying without deeds of the law/' 
common justice will, after the texts abore 
quoted, compel us to search for some 
qualifying argument— some explanatory 
declaration, in the context, which will 
preserve that consistency of doctrine 
which is so necessary a quality in a 
teacher of the gospel. In order to do this, 
I would further refer my interrogator to 
the following chapter, where the nature 
of that faith which justifies, is clearly 
defined, under the denomination of 
" Abraham's faith." .Now Abraham's 
faith was not a faith without works. It 
is clear, then, that the faith mentioned by 
the apostle, cannot be understood as a 
faith without works, since it is compared 
so directly to the faith of Abraham* 
But what says St. James, arguing on 
this very subject? "Was not Abraham our 
father justified by works, when he had 
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offered Isaac his son upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made per- 
fect." Chap. ii. 21, 22. 

It is absurd then to argue, that there is 
such a thing as a saving faith without 
works. St. Paul himself disavows it, 
and there is no such doctrine either de- 
clared, or even to be inferred, from any 
part whatever of the sacred writings. 
Nay, the passages are abundant which 
declare against this fatal delusion. St. 
Paul tells the Philippians "to work out 
their own salvation* ; M and, by way of 
encouragement to do this, they are as* 
sured, in the next verse, that if they work, 
God will work with them. In the 13th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, the apostle is 
likewise found laying great and particular 
stress upon the exercise of every human 
virtue, which exercise he comprehends 
under the name of " charity.' He tells 
us, that though we have " the gift of 
prophecy, and understand ail mysteries, 

♦ Chap. ii. 12. 
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and all knowledge; and though we have 
all faith" — yet, if we have " not cha- 
rity, we are nothing." Again, in the 
last verse of the same chapter, sum- 
ming np his arguments, he says, " And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is 
charity." 

" Go," I would say in conclusion to 
my interrogator, " and endeavour to at- 
tain this charity, and such a faith as 
Abraham's— a faith manifested by obe- 
dience — operative, implicit. ' By faith 
he went out, not knowing whither he 
went' — by faith he would have offered 
up his son — by faith he trusted in the 
declarations of God; in fine, it was by 
his constant endeavours at obedience* by 
his constant reliance, not upon his own 
merits, but upon God's promises — that 
his faith assumed its proper character, 
and ' was counted to him for righteous- 
ness.' — i% Go," I would say, "and imitate 
this example, and then mayest thou re- 
alize the true import of the declaration, 
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' that by faith a man is justified without 
the deeds of the law/ " 

In reading 1 those abtruse passages, 
-which abound in St. Paul's admirable 
epistles, we should use the utmost care 
and diligence to arrive at the true mean- 
ing. A spirit* of humility is a most 
necessary accompaniment to the perusal 
of all the sacred writings. Even St. Peter 
observes, that there are " some things" in 
the writings of his coadjutor, " difficult to 
be understood," and which the ignorant 
and the unlearned are apt to " wrest to 
their own destruction." The doctrine of 
justification by faith, and not by works, 
is in itself, however the pride of man may 
resist it, most reconcileable to common 
sense, and private experience. Faith 
and deeds of the law are put by the apos- 
tle in manifest opposition. There are two 
modes of procuring our salvation— -faith, 

■ * As his ways are plain unto the holy, so are they 
stumbling blocks unto the wicked. — Ecclesiasticus, 
zxix. 24. 
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accompanied by such a measure of obe- 
dience as our weak nature, with its utt» 
most efforts, is capable of rendering — and 
deeds of the law, by . which is to be under- 
stood a degree of moral perfection, which 
it is out of the reach of our depraved na- 
ture to attain. Justification, then, by 
deeds of the law, is a mere chimera. No 
one ever performed to the letter the deeds 
of the law — no one, therefore, has been 
justified by them. Where St. Paul states, 
that " a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law/' he does not mean 
to say, that there is a faith which excludes 
those deeds ; numerous and very forcible 
passages prove to the contrary; he would 
be understood to convey, that it is solely 
by a faith such as Abraham's — a faith 
full of obedience, implicit, and full of 
dependence — a faith which worketh by 
love, that we can, through the merits and 
the death of Christ, be justified in the eyes 
of God; and that as no man, as yet, hath 
perfectly conformed to the deeds of the 
law, so it is impossible for him to be jus- 
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tified by that which it is out of his power, 
through the corruption of his nature, to 
perform. « Therefore, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ/ 9 
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Lady 8 1 on. 

I hold no doctrine of individual elec- 
tion, because such doctrine is irreconcika- 
ble with the attributes of God, and the 
free agency of man. It takes away all 
• hope; and St. Paul tells us, " we are 
saved by hope." That God's foreknow- 
ledge pointed out to him our fall, and the 
same attribute enables his eye to discern 
those who will accept the conditions of 
salvation, must be allowed. Further than 
this, it is impious to dive into the decrees 
of Providence; nor can the favour of God, 
nor the charity of Christian doctrine, be 
theirs, whose cold-blooded hearts can 
harbour such a sentiment, as that the 
majority of their fellow creatures, amongst 
whom must be numbered many of their 
dearest friends, are inevitably, and, in 
spite of themselves, devoted and preor- 
"led to destruction. Such is not the 
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spirit of the benevolent gospel of Christ ; 
and even were I not able to satisfy my 
mind as to the precise meaning* of some of 
St. Paul's expressions, I should never 
construe them into such a sense; but rest- 
ing my confidence upon those parts of 
scripture, which are of a direct opposite 
tendency, and they are sufficiently abun- 
dant, I would pray to God to enlighten 
my understanding as to the rest, and, 
above all, to preserve me from the danger 
of presumption. Truly he is merciful, 
for he " spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all?' <fc God hath 
not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. *" 
" The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared unto all menf." 
" The Lord is long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentanceJ. M In 
the epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul de- 
clares the object of his preaching to be, 

* 1 Thegs. v. 9. f Titus, ii. 11. 

X St. Peter, Ep. 2d, iii. 9. 
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that be might " present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus." 

Perhaps the ninth chapter of Romans 
bears hardest upon this disputed subject — 
a subject which, by its baffling the wisest 
and the best — by driving some to despair, 
others to a ruinous indifference, and 
many, alas! to what is worst of all — a 
fatal confidence — manifests to man, and 
is doubtless intended so to do, the danger 
of presumptuously diving into useless 
speculations on incomprehensible points, 
and neglecting what is plain and practical 
in religion, for what is dark and ambi- 
guous, and, no doubt, intended by God to 
remain so. " There is," says Isidore of 
Pelusium, " a divine wisdom in ordering 
some things in the holy scriptures to be 
very plain, and others obscure, at once to 
encourage our investigation, and to check 
our presumption." Yet even in the 
chapter mentioned, St. Paul in the dis- 
puted passages seems to be referring 
merely to the power which God had, in 
perfect conformity with his justice of 
preferring the seed of Isaac and of Jacob 
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to that of lshmael and of Esau, to he. his 
chosen people — an honour and a mercy, 
which God had it as much in Us power 
to bestow upon any particular nation pr 
family, as the. potter has power over the 
clay to make o( it what he chooses. Yet 
the honouring of one family or tribe, by 
committing to them his oracles, and rais- 
ing from their number the Messiah, who 
was to save all, by no means implies that 
God restricted salvation to them. So. fir 
from that, the apostle expressly says 
" they are not all Israel, which are of 
Israel/' Thq meaning therefore to be 
imputed to this chapter is, that where 
election and God's power of determining 
the fate of his creatures are mentioned, 
St. Paul is referring to the election of one 
particular tribe to be the depositaries of his 
will, and the watching over them with a 
particular providence, with a view to the 
great blessing which was from them in 
alltertimes to be conveyed to all nations 
and all languages, from one corner of the 
earth to the other. And to this elucida- 
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tion, do the reasonings of our beat divines 
tend. 

That man is to a certain degree a free 
agent, the whole voice of scripture main- 
tains. If not, why is he enjoined to 
" work out his own salvation?" Why 
does St. Paul himself declare, that "if a 
man purge himself" from heterodox per- 
sons and notions, '* he shall be a vessel 
unto honour?" Why, in his epistle to the 
Ephesians, does he mention them as " pre- 
destinated unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself, according to 
the good pleasure of his will; " yet after- 
wards, in the fourth chapter of the same 
epistle, strenuously exhort them to good 
works — that they i€ would walk worthy 
of the vocation by which they were 
called," and " be renewed in the spirit 
of their minds," " lest they grieve the 
holy spirit of God'^" hereby certainly im- 
plying, that they all were predestinated 
to partake of the mercies of God in the 
gospel, providing they chose to accept it; 
atjhe same time, that being received into 
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the church f and made by baptism and 
conversion joint heirs with Christ, they 
did not necessarily retain this distinction, 
except they endeavoured in all things 
to walk worthy of their vocation, but 
might nevertheless perish, like the rebel- 
lious angels of God. 

The following are some of the most 

remarkable texts, upon which I ground 

» 

my belief in universal redemption. — " Go 
ye," says our Lord to his apostles, " into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature*." Why to every creature, 
if the majority cannot be benefitted by 
it ? " God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting lifef." " I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 9 ' says 
St. Paul, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation, to every one that believeth J. " 
" Christ," says St. John in his gospel, is 
** the true light which lighteth every man 

* Markvi. 15. t John Hi. 16. 

J Rom. L 16. 
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that cometh into the world*. 99 St. Peter 
declares, "thai God is not willing that 
aity should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance; 9 ' and St. Paul says 
in the Hebrews, that " Christ by the 
grace of God tasted death for every 
man;" and again, in the 1st epistle to 
Timothy, that " God will have all men to 
be saved." 

Against such plain and positive decla- 
rations as these, all the arguments in the 
world can do nothing; yet these are not a 
tenth part of the passages which could be 
produced from holy writ, equally positive 
and convincing, in support of the doc- 
trine of universal redemption. The wild 
notions of election and reprobation have 
been long and indignantly rejected by the 
more learned and better judging portion 
of the Christian world, and they, who 
within the bosom of our own church, 
entertain secretly or openly these absurd 
visions, appear to act and think incon- 
sistently, being visibly members of the 

* Chap. i. 9. 
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established* religion, while, in doctrine 
they oppose and impugn its very spirit. 
Ii the articles of our church — in its 
liturgy — in its offices* — in its catechisms, 
and its homilies, we find no such doctrines 
either maintained or even alluded to; 
for different were the tenets of our great 
reformers; and it was a very different 
race of men. from a Cranmer, a Ridley, a 
Latimer, and a Jewell, who first enter- 
tained, and then ventured to propagate, 
such glaring and heretical absurdities. 

But why so warmly argue against a 
system of faith, which is equally opposed 
to the Divine attributes of justice and 
mercy— to the scriptures themselves — to 
the opinions of the' apostles, and fathers — 
and to the common sense and common 
feeling of all mankind ? Why waste 
time and thought in the discussion, of 
doctrines, which make so humiliating— 
so lamentable a display of human weak- 
ness and presumption? It is impossible 
for a person calmly and coolly to advo- 
cate such shocking* principles, who does 
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not conceive himself to be of *one of the 
elect, and so to think, with his bible in 
his hand, and its precepts fresh in his 
memory, is an affront to God, and an 
impious prejudication of his fellow 
creatures, the consequences of which 
are declared, and are awful to reflect 
upon. 

Before concluding this discussion, how- 
ever, there is one extraordinary notion, 
which I must mention as the favourite 
accompanying tenet of those persons, who 
being, in their own opinion, of the elect, 
look upon the great majority of their fel- 
low mortals as in a reprobate state. I 
will give it in the words of the fifth arti- 
cle of the Synod of Dort, headed thus — 
" Of the certainty of perseverance." Thai 
such as have once received that grace by 
faith, can never fall from it finally or 
totally, notwithstanding the most enor- 
mous sins they can commit. To set 
down such an assertion, is argument 
sufficient against it. 

A man would scarcely set himself 
seriously to work to disprove such an 
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enormous absurdity, and had I not myself 
heard this notion laid down and at- 
tempted to be defended by sundry of my 
own parishioners, I should be difficult to 
persuade that any such idea obtained 
credance, either in the Christian or the 
heathen world. u Brethren," says St. 
Paul to the Philippians, talking of the 
prize of eternal life and salvation, for 
which we are all contending, " I count 
not myself to have apprehended*." Yea, 
so convinced am I of this, that I give up 
all for Christ — I live in a perpetual war- 
fare with the world and the devil, "if by 
{any means I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead. Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already per- 
fect; but 1 follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that, for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus." What a dif- 
ferent spirit breathes here! St. Paul, an 
apostle in bonds, and on the point of 
bearing witness to the truth with his 
blood, deemed not himself secure of his 

* Chap. iii. 11, 12, 13. 
VOL. II. H 
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salvation, while there was a possibility of 
a relapse ; and yet there are to be found 
amongst us presuming and deluded per- 
sons, who, making themselves certain of 
being already numbered with the elect, by 
God's eternal decree, would justify even 
their very enormities, their pride, their 
presumption, their sensuality, their hypo- 
crisy, as if they were the actual workings 
of the holy spirit of God*! 

Yet after all, arguments and specula- 
tions founded upon the mysteries of our 
faith, are productive of little good. The 
sense of our apostolic church is best taken 
on such subjects, and if she stops short in 
her enquiries, how much more doth it 
behove us. When rash and presumptu- 
ous persons, setting up their own unhal- 
lowed conceptions against the belief of 
ages, separate from tbe church, and ven- 
ture amid the quicksands of doubt and 
uncertainty, there is no judging where 

* See Epis. to the Coloss. i. 23. Hebrews, x. 38. 
2d Epis. of St Peter, i. 8, 10. Id. ii. 18,20, 21. Rev. ii. 
4, 5, as setting forth the true Christian doctrine, con- 
cerning the falling away from grace received. 
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they may stop. Against such proud in- 
fatuation, God has declared his judg- 
ments. — " As his ways are plain unto the 
holy, so are they stumbling-blocks unto 
the wicked." He who deserts the true 
apostolic church of Christ, and runs after 
his own inventions, is leaving the star 
which guides him steadily to the point, 
and following an uncertain meteor, whose 
glare, however alluring at first, will at 
length prove deadly. " When religion 
is made a science," says the amiable 
Bishop Wilson, " nothing is more intri- 
cate, — when it is made a duty, nothing is 
more easy." 
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Ladyston. 

By the accessiifta of a few new inhabi- 
tants — by the employment which the im- 
provements now carrying on in the forest 
and on the roads, and the building of a 
new quay occasion — -my little village be- 
gins to assume an air of activity which 
has been long foreign to it. I have the 
pleasure too of seeing many of the neigh- 
bouring yeomen's families resuming their 
seats in the church, and the ancient 
benches of oak, which occupy the centre 
of the nave, so far from being deserted as 
I at first found them, now present a very 
respectable appearance. This is encou- 
raging, and the efficacy of the Archdea* 
con's policy in these matters, becomes 
pleasingly apparent. 

I have been lately extending my visi- 
tations to the alms-houses. These abodes 
of misery too often require the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the parish priest. There is 
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Dot a more mercenary, nor a more unfeel- 
ing* set of men, than sundry of our country 
overseers. Providing they can contrive 
to escape the penalties of the law, there is 
no neglect, no insults, no cruelties which 
they will not exercise upon the poor and 
destitute. Not that there are not pro- 
vocations sufficient to make them exact, 
and even occasionally severe — for the worst 
members of society are generally found 
among the poorest — but their gross inat- 
tention to the cleanliness and comfort of 
the miserable abodes under their charge, 
is too often highly reprehensible and un- 
feeling. The alms-houses at Ladyston 
are apart from the road, and divided from 
the rest of the village by an eminence 
which hides them from view. There are 
twelve dwellings surrounding a small 
gloomy quadrangle, in the middle of 
which is the common pump. Over the 
entrance are engraved the arms of my 
mother's family, in sad mockery of the 
poverty and meanness of the occupiers # 
People receiving parish relief are admit- 
ted here, and by the will of the founder, 
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eaeh family frequenting the church regu- 
larly, is entitled to a loaf on Sundays, 
and a certain quantity of faggots from 
the forest on Christmas-day. So for tbe 
establishment is beneficial and merciful, 
bat the state of the dwellings, the habits 
of the inmates, and the custom of over- 
crowding, by frequently apportioning one 
room for the reception of several indivi- 
duals, convert these abodes, intended for 
the welfare and comfort of our less fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, into disgusting 
dens of filthiness, licentiousaess, and 
misery. 

These alms-houses form quite a sepa- 
rate community, — they comprise a little 
world within themselves. The vices, how- 
ever, and evil affections of more general 
society, predominate here too over tbe 
virtues. Narrow-mindedness, cruelty, 
and selfishness in their treatment of and 
dealings with each other — loud abuse and 
malicious slander, are the too frequent 
characteristics of the inmates, who thus 
contrive to load poverty and abject de- 
pendence with the additional burthen of 
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human folly and infirmity. There is, 
however, occasionally to be {bond a 
pleasing exception to this general pic- 
ture. Aged persons who hare seen better 
days, and whose honest means of support 
have fled with their strength, still in 
these dreary abodes to which sad neces- 
sity has driven them, endeavour to keep 
up in some degree, that decency of con- 
duct and cleanliness in their habits to 
which in other times they were accus- 
tomed. Sometimes pride will exhibit 
itself in a way somewhat surprising, in 
these lowly dwellings. Of all human 
weaknesses, one would think that pride 
had the least chance of finding an en- 
trance here. Yet there is an aged female 
whom I visit, who carries her prejudices 
on this score to a most surprising length. 
She was the wife of a once opulent far- 
mer, who died insolvent. Compelled by 
poverty and old age to take refuge in the 
almshouse, she declined from the begin- 
ning any interawse with the other in- 
mates. Though bent almost double* by 
seprere rheumatic attacks, and scorning 
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all assistance but that to which she con- 
ceives herself legally entitled, her apart- 
ment is the neatest and cleanest in the 
establishment. Her objection to being 
thought an object of charity is such, that 
if in relieving her little wants, I have not 
some plausible reason to allege, which sa- 
tisfies her mindon this subject, she invaria- 
bly rejects the proffered bounty, though 
suffering at the moment under the joint 
evils of pain and starvation. Her figure, 
once tall and interesting* now thin almost 

to emaciation, and bent low under the 
pressure of years of affliction, is venerable 
and affecting. Unlike her neighbours, 
she never utters a complaint. Her bible 
and prayer-book, the sole remnants of bet- 
ter days, are her constant companions, 
and the only solace to which she flies 
amid all her sorrows. When [ sometimes 
endeavour to enliven her mind and raise 
her spirits by conversation, she thanks 
me, but shakes her head, as if my efforts 
were unavailing, and opening her Bible, 
points out generally the seventeenth and 
eighteenth verses of the fourth chap- 
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ter of St Paul's 2d Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, wishing* thereby to demonstrate 
her sources of consolation and hope, than 
which she aims at none other. She con- 
siders it a great indulgence in being al- 
lowed to live by herself, a privilege 
which it is toy intention to secure to her, 
by settling her in the first vacant cottage 
in the village. Here her pride and stiff- 
ness may relax, and she may in time be 
prevailed upon to accept of comforts. 
Her's is, however, no common character 
among paupers, and I have dwelt the 
more upon it from its extreme rarity. 

In the next dwelling, two old women 
reside, of very opposite dispositions to 
their " lady neighbour," as they term her. 
These poor creatures, without being des- 
titute of good qualities, contrive to make 
themselves as miserable as possible, by 
quarrelling together on the most trivial 
occasions, and pestering the whole esta- 
blishment by their complaints, and by 
taking an impertinent interest in the 
concerns of every family of which it is 
composed. When two men or two wo- 

K2 
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men are put together in the same dwel- 
ling, it is reasonably enough presumed, 
that by exerting a little christian charity 
and forbearance, they may be a mutual 
help and consolation to each other, and 
that by making common fare, their slender 
pittance may go further. But this is 
seldom the case. In spite of age, poverty, 
infirmities, and a speedy prospect of 
leaving a world which can have no ties 
for them, yet do these neglected beings 
dispute and revile, harass and tyrannize 
over each other, with a rancour and a 
violence, which is not known in any 
other order of society. The two women 
I have mentioned, are melancholy ex- 
amples of this strange infatuation. I 
find them frequently wasting their slen- 
der stock of fire-wood, by making sepa- 
rate fires on the hearth, not being able to 
agree upon a joint one, and thus by dis- 
puting about a single stick, they lose a 
whole faggot. And this principle ac- 
tuates the whole proceedings of these 
unfortunates, and extends indeed in no 
small degree to all who are similarly 
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situated. My interference and remon- 
strances compel them to acknowledge 
th$ fplly of such proceedings, but I can- 
not prevail upon them to ^inquish 
them. 

Were I to detail the complaints of the 
generality of thp inmates of this asylum of 
poverty, it wouW afford subjects for many 
ascene in tragedy— were 1 to. recount their 
sayings of and to one another, it would sup- 
ply a comedy. Their cunning and plausi- 
bility — their eagerness to over-reach each 
other, and the strange waywardness of 
their habits and prejudices, are frequently 
so absurdly visible, that they excite a 
smile even when the heart is really pained* 
In no communities js there a greater need 
of the exercise of firm but gentle autho- 
rity, than in those of this description. 
Order, decency, cleanliness, and habits of 
employment, should Ibe strictly en forced — 
at the same time a spirit of judicious 
liberality should exercise itself in the dis- 
crimination of the Tariou* cases of want, 
not confining itself to the njere legal sup- 
plies, but proportioning the relief to the 
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occasion. Such was the spirit of primitive 
Christianity, and I see no reason why we 
should profess to retain its doctrines and 
not its practice. 

Our almshouse is, I am happy to say, 
about to be removed from Lady s ton to 
a hamlet a little beyond the Pass, on the 
road to Rynan. The parishes have agreed 
to join in erecting one building for the 
reception of all the forest poor, and the 
neighbouring clergy have consented to 
form a Committee of Management in 
conjunction with the magistracy of the 
district. From these regulations, I anti- 
cipate the most beneficial results. The 
poor ought not to be neglected. To leave 
them to the cruel and selfish manage- 
ment of low people, who rob the parish to 
favour some, while others, feeble and 
helpless, are brow-beaten, and almost 
scared from the scanty pittance allowed 
them, is a disgrace upon the wealthy 
proprietors of the soil. Wherever it can 
be avoided, such public offices should be 
withheld from ignorant farmers and me- 
chanics, or at least shared with the richer 
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and better educated. People who live in 
ease and plenty in the country, are highly 
responsible in these matters. The impru- 
dence, the insolence, and the idleness of 
many of those who claim parish relief, 
are sufficiently known, and cannot be too 
severely chastised: it is not of such I 
speak — it is the infirm, the aged, and 
the helpless, whose cause is so often and 
so energetically pleaded in Scripture, 
who particularly claim the sympathy and 
liberal assistance of their more fortunate 
fellow-creatures, and where it is withheld, 
the blessing of providence cannot rest. 
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ttynan. Saturday. 

I do not know that I ever took up my 
pen with so light a heart as at present* I 
have been here a week, and the whole of it 
has presented one scene of unalloyed 
happiness. You will be surprised to 
learn the cause of my absence from the 
Bryon at this unusual time. It is to be 
introduced to and to assist in entertain- 
ing Mr. Tempest's eldest sister, who with 

her aged relative, Lady S , an old 

friend of my mother's, has ventured 
among these mountains, to pay us a long 
projected visit. Mr. Tempest joined 
them here on Monday, and only returned 
to Ladyston this morning. The weather 
has been so delightful, that we have 
spent much of our time out of doors. 
You know I am never wearied with ex- 
ploring our hills and vales, and I am, 
perhaps, foolishly proud in exhibiting 
their unnumbered beauties to our stran- 
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gers. Miss Tempest I had not seett 
before ; she did not accompany het father 
to Ladyston, being abroad art the time. 
She is handsome and engaging j verf 
different to her sisters, both iti tastes and 
manners. I am privileged m seeing a 
great deal of her ; she is an excelteni 
horsewoman, and does not shrink from 
accompanying me any where. It is de- 
lightful to witness the warm attachment 
which subsists between herself and he* 
brother. But 1 will not enlarge on any 
of these subjects, as our strangers, on 
leaving us, are to visit Ladyston, where, 
probably, you will find them on your 
arrival at the Lodge. Your impertinent 
questions on the trite subject so often 
discussed, I will not answer yet. Why 
should you be always building castles in 
the air for your friend ? My silence you 
will interpret into a consent to your insi* 
nuatiooe. Be it so. They may be nearer 
the truth, perhaps, than even you yourself 
seriously imagine. At least, I will not 
outrage both friendship and candour, by 
affecting a flat denial. I am most anxious 
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to see you, conscious that in your faithful 
hreast I shall find a safe depository for 
all my hopes and fears, my perplexities 
and anxieties. 

Yet, after all. why should I hesitate 
to say to you now, what must soon come 
from others, if I do not declare it myself? 
why should I refuse to open my heart to 
one who has long and patiently sympa- 
thized in my sorrows, and who ought, 
therefore, to partake in my joys ? Let me, 
then, confirm your conjectures, nor will I 
disguise from you, that in the prospect of 
my approaching union with Mr. Tem- 
pest, my own heart, as well as my sober 
reason, assures me, that I am one of the 
most fortunate of women. For the last 
two years, in times of the greatest diffi- 
culty and distress, I hare ever found him 
a kind and considerate friend ; and so 
unobtrusively, and with such general feel- 
ing and modesty, have his numerous acts 
of kindness towards me been conferred, 
that the continuance of them, from being 
soothing and pleasant, has at length be- 
come necessary to my happiness. His 
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x presence at the Brynn was the sun which 
in my fancy has long dispelled the storms 
and clouds which deformed our domestic 
hearth, and as the consciousness of his 
approval often added strength to my al- 
most inexhausted efforts, so did the in- 
creasing certainty of his affection, gild 
with its bright influence many an hour 
which otherwise might have passed in 
gloom and despondency. Even before I 
knew it myself, he had my whole heart. 
I hope — I am sure at least I shall endea- 
fOtti* — to prove worthy of him. You may 
imagine the delight of my family, parti- 
cularly of my dear father. He loves Mr. 
Tempest as if be was his own son, nor do 
I think that any thing could have occur- 
red, calculated to give him more real and 
lasting pleasure. My aunt, as usual, acts 
strangely — the Governor with a gene- 
rosity amounting to munificence. But 
why enlarge on these topics? they are 
less interesting to me than others of a 
less worldly nature, the indulgence of 
which, however, I must postpone till your 
arrival here. 
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jRynan. 

I am glad to find, from the increasing 
number of interrogatories with which 
your letters abound, that your interest 
about these secluded regions is not on 
the wane. Though not much in the hu* 
mour, I will endeavour to answer some 
of them. I wish you had been at Ryna* 
yesterday. It was one of the great holy- 
days in this country, and you would have 
been able to form a fair opinion of the 
manners and appearance of our moun- 
taineers. The soil of the vallies being 
generally rich, and that on the hill sides 
too shallow for the plough, almost the 
whole of this district is meadow, pasture, 
and sheep-walk. Here and there you 
may meet with a little patch of arable, but 
it is only for home consumption, oatmeal 
forming a favourite food here, as is the 
case in most hilly countries. Our farmers 
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are principally dairymen. Each pos- 
sesses a few diminutive cows* a large 
flock of sheep of a small and active 
breed, and sometimes a herd of goat& 
These afford a due proportion of milk, 
from which, considerable quantities of 
cheese for home use, and butter for sale, 
are made. The holyday which I men* 
tioned, is held on occasion of the return 
of that portion, of the population of the 
rale which has spent the summer among 
the upland pastures and moorsv It i& an 
interesting sight to see the pastoral inha- 
bitants of these vallies, as soon as. the 
winter months ate gone and the genial' 
sun again pierces the recesses of the biHs» 
sending out the more strong and active of 
their number, to tend the flocks and 
herds- during their summer feed among 
the mountains. Their wives and chil- 
dren accompany them, and the day before 
their departure is generally spent i» 
music and dancing, and greetings from 
house to house. Ascending from the 
vales, they separate widely, high among 
the hills, and spend, the whole summer in 
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hovels, rudely constructed of any mate- 
rials at hand, and frequently pitched in 
the wildest and most picturesque spots, 
large stones supply the place of tables 
and chairs, and rushes and heath form 
their beds : the men tend the flocks and 
herds, while the women milk and manu- 
facture their winter store with great in- 
dustry and cleanliness. With the fall of 
the leaf and the first blasts of the unruly 
equinox, these aerial wanderers return 
to their homes, driving before them their 
not unwilling charges, and exultingly 
bearing along the summer produce. 
Their arrival is greeted with general 
satisfaction ; — music, the dance and the 
feast, welcome them to their winter quar- 
ters — the flocks and herds are secured in 
the inclosures of the v allies, and the win- 
ter occupations of carding and spinning 
their wool, and manufacturing coarse 
cloths and linens for their own wear, and 
sometimes for sale,immediately commence. 
From this outline, which you will allow 
is sober and quaint enough to be inserted 
in a county history, you may form a toler- 
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able judgment of the kind of people 
among whom you intend to pass a portion 
of your time. You will find them obliging, 
active, and industrious. They retain all 
those old-fashioned notions of hospitality, 
and even generosity, which the prevailing 
rage for refinement is quickly causing to 
vanish. Rank and station are here still the 
objects of respect and deference, and being 
far from the corrupting influence of cities, 
they hold no tenets averse to the esta- 
blished religion of the state, and no poli- 
tics but reverence to their king, and 
obedience to constituted authorities. If 
we except Ladyston, this is the general 
character of our mountaineers, and even 
there, a great change is already percepti- 
ble, and a few years quiet exertion on the 
part of Mr. Tempest, will, no doubt, re- 
move the evil effects of a century's 
neglect and insubordination. There are 
not two greater evils to a country than 
rapid changes in religion, and the non- 
residence of the owners of the soil. The 
first destroys moral, as the latter does 
legal restraint. Thus Rynan is decidedly 
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the most orderly and prosperous parish 
in the whole district, and has generally 
been accounted so, because for the last 
two hundred years, the successive lords of 
the domain have resided in the midst of 
their tenantry, and the rectors have in no 
one instance abandoned their flock and 
their church, to the care of a hired and 
indifferent shepherd. But I am begin- 
ning a subject more likely to display my 
own eloquence than to afford you enter- 
tainment; therefore adieu. My heart is 
full of other matters. 
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Ladyston. 

After a week, certainly the happiest in 
my life, spent at Rynan, I have again re- 
gained my solitude. Solitude it is not 
long to continue — retirement, I hope, it 
will ever be. Delightful thought, that 
these ancient walls of my ancestors are 
about receive a mistress, such as will 
make ample amends for their long deser- 
tion — that these joyful meads and peo- 
pled pastures — these venerable groves 
and heathy hills, are again to welcome 
the tread of rank, beauty, virtue, and 
again are to be appreciated and cherished 
for all their native loveliness ! Truly the 
ways of Providence are full of wonder, 
mercy, and truth. I came hither in sor- 
row, distress, and doubt — my soul was 
sick within me. — I hoped almost without 
hope. And now, in so short a period, 
what a change! I have all, and more 
than I could wish — my cup of blessing is 
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full to the brim, and overflows — my heart 
swells with the deepest, the liveliest gra- 
titude, to the great Author of all good ; 
and in the midst of my joy I pray for one 
thing more only — that I may, by his 
grace, prove deserving of his favour ! 

Man is a wayward, inconstant, varia- 
ble being. I read it in the history of my 
own heart. The consciousness of this 
should teach him unlimited dependence 
upon Providence. From the beginning 
of the world to the present moment — 
from the revolutions of empires to the 
petty concerns of private life, all is for 
the best; the rod of a superintending 
Being governs the whole ; his finger di- 
rects events from the greatest to the 
least. 

On reperusing that journal of my 
thoughts and actions, which since ma-. 
ture age I have unceasingly kept, what a 
humiliating fluctuation of sentiment does 
it present ! In the beginning I find my-* 
self all lightness and gaiety of heart, 
pursuing eagerly that which I seldom 
really relished, and hoping every thing 
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from a scene which was speedily to close. 
— " Let us fill ourselves with costly wine 
and ointments, and let no flower of the 
spring pass by us. " Let us crdwn our- 
selves with rosebuds before they be 
withered," was my doctrine and my 
practice. Yet still my heart was not 
always at ease — it was obliged, though 
unwillingly sometimes, to confess that 
there was an emptiness, an unsatisfactory 
feeling attending the world, and the 
things of the world, which was unac- 
countable, and that the soul aspired to 
higher stimulants and higher pleasures. 
Then came the cloudy day of misfortune 
and woe — I was taught upon how frail a 
basis all worldly prosperity was erected — 
how in one moment it was raised aloft — 
in the next it disappeared. I was to be 
torn from all I had hitherto so much 
valued — all that my heart coveted, though 
reason sometimes rebelled. What I then 
thought, the following extract will suffi- 
ciently display. It was written at the 
commencement of a year of affliction, 
but which has proved, in its result, the 

VOL. II. L 
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beginning 1 of happiness. " This year sets 
out disastrously. Farewell, beloved city, 
with all thy splendors, gaieties, and un- 
numbered fascinations ! The tedium my 
soul hath sometimes acknowledged, when 
cloyed with ( thy very varieties, vanishes, 
now that I am forced, perhaps for ever, 
from thy long-accustomed scenes. If I 
have evdr wished to quit thee, >the >wish 
departs With the compulsion that drives 
me hence.abd, in spite of myself, rejects 
all former repining*, ami is filled only 
with the pleasures thou erst affordest. 
*Tis ever thus with man. He is always 
looking for that he has not, and what in 
possession he slighted, when obliged to 
relinquish, he regrets. Farewell, ye gay 
associates of my lighter hours — adieu, ye 
ambitious schemes that engaged my more 
serious thoughts : I leave you all never to 
return, and bewildered with the strange- 
ness of my fortunes, gassing vacantly upon 
the dark, and almost hopleless future, 
I hurry I scarcely -know whither — I "Would 
not remember why. Heavens ! What a 
dreary prospect spreads before me! .What 
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a contrast will the strange, the wild, the 
melancholy scenes, that await me, be to a 
heart susceptible and social as mine ! The 
splendours, the luxuries, the gaieties of 
the court to be exchanged for bleak and 
cold, and barren mountains — for associates 
but one degree removed above the dumb 
brutes they tend — for silence and solitude, 
rendered more horrible by the utter hope- 
lessness of any change !" 

Such were my meditations, when 
hurrying from the metropolis to the 
secluded v allies of the Ehudol. How 
different now, my feelings and my ex- 
clamations ! Hail, joyful hills, beloved 
mountains — hail, dear associates and 
friends, a hundred fold dearer and more 
valued than those I left — welcome that 
silence and solitude, which teach me to 
read myself, and give me time and in- 
clination to converse with Nature and its 
God ! No : I would not at this moment 
relinquish the silent halls of Ladyston, 
its lonely woods and its secluded vale, for 
the noblest palace and the fairest gardens 
in the Queen of Cities — I would not re- 
ceive the smiles of princes — the company 
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of nobles — the adulation of crowds, in 
exchange for my friendships and attach- 
ments here, though worth, sincerity, and 
virtue, are their only ornaments. It is 
pleasant from this my secure retreat to 
think how like a ship in harbour I am 
withdrawn from the wild sea of ambition 
and worldly strife — how in this remote 
corner of the globe, I have taught my 
soul to adapt its pleasures to its means, 
and to feel — deeply feel, that a moderate 
condition and moderate enjoyments form 
the ultimatum of our bliss here, and that 
he who embarks on the wild ocean of 
uncertainty, in hopes of acquiring more, 
will infallibly lose all. With the poet I 
exclaim 

Nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena ; 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quserere vitte, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti prastante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri * . 

It is not among the least of the many ad- 
vantages of retired life, that it compels 

* Lucretius de rerum Natura, lib. ii. 
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the mind sometimes to converse with 
itself: that the high purposes of our 
creation, as they do occasionally force 
themselves upon every feeling and en-* 
lightened heart, so here they have time 
to retain and occupy the soul, and so 
become, or at least have a better chance 
of becoming, the parents both of good and 
exalted principles and actions. The un- 
ceasing turmoil of a mere worldly life — 
the agitating excitements of an ambitious 
course — the frivolities of fashion — the 
utter worthlessness of what is termed gay 
life — occupy and fill, to the total neglect 
of all higher and nobler views, many a 
mind of which better things might be 
expected. Here, thanks be to hear 
ven for hating so ruled my destiny, I 
am far from these cares and turmoils*^- 
these worldly factions and interests, aptly 
termed in the wisdom of Solomon, " the 
violence of winds and the reasonings of 
men." Placed in a scene of sober upe* 
fulness, I may do my duty in my genera* 
tion ; because remote from the congre* 
gated herds of my fellow-creatures, my 

L2 
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field of philanthropy is not contracted — 
nay, it is rather widened, for I tread in a 
wilderness which has become so only by 
neglect, and I carry light and civilization 
to remote corners, which have been dark- 
ened only by the ambition and secular 
views of my precursors. 

How delightful the prospect which is 
now opening upon me ! when death 
snatched away from all his sorrows and 
repinings one of the best of fathers — 
when those who ought to have held to- 
gether, sharing and alleviating each 
other's woes, were severed by the blasting 
breath of selfishness and false sentiment — 
when a ruined mansion, and a depopu- 
lated and neglected estate wereall that was 
left to receive and to support me — when 
friends seemed to have withdrawn them- 
selves, and all was dark, gloomy, and 
helpless around me — still did I teach my 
soul to have recourse to those sources of 
comfort which alone can elevate it ahove 
the trammels of earthly misfortune: I 
looked to Him who gave and who could 
take away; and I now find that I was not 
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mistaken in my confidence. I trust, I 
have been patient under my afflictions, 
for the Great Giver of all good has re- 
stored to me fourfold those blessings 
which for a time it pleased Him to with- 
hold. Should the beams of his mercy 
and goodness continue to enlighten and 
cheer my earthly course, my earnest prayer 
is, that the whole of my energies may be 
employed in endeavours to deserve them— 
that in prosperity I may not forget the 
wholesome lessons which misfortune has 
taught me — and that if, under the heavy 
stroke of affliction, I cultivated a spirit of 
submission, of resignation and hope — so 
when brighter days arise, befitting prin- 
ciples may actuate my soul — the warmest 
sentiments fill and inspire my heart — 
sentiments of obedience, gratitude, and 
love. 



THE END. 



W. WILSON, PRINTER, 57, SKINNER STREET, LONDON. 
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